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— e, listened while the Travelers 
. talked. The Travelers were 
b a group of ladies’ maids: in- 
telligent, well-bred, young 
women gathered together in 
Miranda’s pleasant room, at 
a big hotel in New York. A lady’s maid 
is of the class one meets so seldom—ex- 
cept in a novel or on the stage—that I 
was glad to know them in real life. Mi- 
randa was responsible, | suppose, for an 
all-evening theme by telling what a queer 
reception Lady Chesterton had in New 
York. 

“My lady.” said Miranda, “came across 
on a line which lands in Boston. Her 
luggage was labeled ‘Miss Chesterton’. 
She hates the fuss that is made over 
anybody who brings a title to America. 
Before going to visit some old friends 
she wanted to rest, so after a few hours 
in Boston we took the train for New 
York. We arrived here late at night and 
drove to a hotel, which some English 
friends had recommended to my lady. 
The clerk said there was not an empty 


OR two hours, one night, I ° 


room. We got the same answer at the 
next hotel. It was nearly midnight when 
we made our third stop, here. Again 
there was no room. While we stood by 
the desk in perplexity, a lady and gentle- 
man passed us, called for a room and 
got one. My lady turned back for a talk 
with the clerk who became perfectly 
honest with her. Ie told her there were 
rooms enough, but women arriving in the 
evening without an escort could not be 
given accommodations. The same rule 
exists, so he told us, in every reputable 
hotel.” 

“Tt does,” broke in Annette, a bright 
southern girl. “The first time my mis- 
tress came from St Louis she tried in 
vain to get into four hotels and—wasn’t 
she mad?” 

“Lady Chesterton did not feel that way 
about it,” continued Miranda. “She ap- 
proved of the idea, but it was midnight 
and where were we to go? She told the 
clerk of her quandary and gave her 
name, though she did not wish to regis- 
ter under it. After a brief glance at my 
lady’s letters to her banker we were ac- 
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* The clerk said there was not an empty room " 


ecommodated and provided with every 
comfort. One thing the clerk told us 
about traveling in America my lady will 
put into practice before our journey to 
San Francisco; she will write ahead and 
secure rooms at hotels wherever we are 
to stop.” 

“Talk of traveling with no man along,” 
sighed Felice, a chatty French maid. 
“What an episode my lady and I had 
last night! I went with her to the 
theater—ah, what a stupid play!” The 
girl threw out her hands tragically. 
**Felice, said my lady, ‘let us have 
something to eat and forget it. Here 
is the rathskeller where my husband and 
I go after the play. Such good things 
to eat and such music! It was a heav- 
enly place, but what a crowd! We 
walked to the end of the room before we 
found a table. ‘We will have lobster a la 
Newberg,’ began my lady, ‘with some 


littl— ‘Pardon, madame,’ I inter- 
rupted, ‘but for what do they take us? 

“One waiter had beckoned to another, 
they stood staring at us, then hurried 
away for the head waiter. Oh, he was 
charmant polite. ‘When does your escort 
arrive?’ he asked with his beautiful 
smile. ‘Escort?’ repeated my lady. 
‘Your father, husband, brother? ‘We 
have no gentleman coming to join us.’ 
He grew more polite, more smiling. ‘I 
am sorry, indeed, but this table is en- 
gaged.’ ‘Of course it is engaged,’ said 
my lady haughtily; ‘please send a waiter 
at once to take my order.’ But she did 
not have her little supper at the rath- 
skeller. That head waiter told us very 
confidential—we could not eat there un- 
less a gentleman was with us. So, all 
down that long room we had to walk, 
everybody watching us and wondering, 
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I suppose, ‘Who are these terrible people, 
—thieves or what?” 

“Such experiences,” said Martha, a 
plain-looking New England girl, “are 
valuable lessons for the women who 
travel. My mistress has had difficulties; 
she did not resent them, however. She 
feels that any house which opens its 
doors to the public has to guard itself 
against queer people, even if it some- 
times turns down respectable ones. So 
she wires ahead to a number of hotels, 
wherever she is to stop—any hotel in 
your own town will give you a list of 
them. She learns about prices, acecom- 
modations, tle distance from a railroad 
station, so she knows whether she has to 
take a carriage or not. She asks for 
menus, if the place is run on European 
style, then she has a fair idea of what 
living there will cost.” 

“Are you girls on the go all the time?” 
I asked curiously. 

“T am, for at least eight months of the 
year,” said Emily, a dainty little crea- 
ture who was busily mending a lace 
flounce. “My mistress is Miss Marlitt, 
the actress. Travel with her is not the 
weariness it is in some positions because 
she has reduced packing to a science. 
Every bit of baggage she owns either for 
the hotel or the theater is a thing of such 
neatness and convenience that ‘living in 
a trunk,’ as we say, is as easy as if one 
were at home. I cannot afford many of 
the small contrivances Miss Marlitt 
owns, but I have adopted some of them to 
make travel easier for myself.” 

“Tell us of them,” begged Miranda. 

“Well, there is my little scheme for 
earrying hats. I punch two holes, an 
inch apart, in the lid of the top tray of 
my trunk and run in a yard of tape. 
Over this I lay my hat, top up, filled 
with any light-weight articles. I stick 
a long hat pin through it, as if I were 
putting it on my head, then over and 
over the hat pin I wind the tape, which 
ties securely on the other side of the 
lid. This draws the hat brim down 
tight. Around the crown and trimmings, 
I tuck other light articles, or tissue paper, 
which we use by the ream.” 

“What do you do with so much tissue 
paper?” queried Annette. 

“T crumple sheet after sheet of it and 
stuff the puffy sleeves of nice gowns, I 
wind it in twists about flowers and rib- 
bons on hats and build little fences 
around perky bows or dress trimmings 
which do not stand crushing. Then my 
plan for carrying liquids defies the most 
violent baggage-smasher. When every 


bottle is corked securely, I set it in a 
square tin box, fill in between with clean, 
sawdust and lock it. All that is neces- 
sary when repacking is to empty the saw- 
dust on a paper and pour it again around 
the bottles. When I go from the sleep- 
ing car to the dressing room I carry a 
linen affair which looks like a strapped 
musie roll. Inside are numerous little 
pockets, one row lined with silk rubber 
holds a washrag, toothbrush, sponge, and 
nail brush. In the others are tooth pow- 
der, a buttonhook, pins, brush and 
comb, my belt and collar, any small bits 
of jewelry, hairpins, a housewife with 
needles, thread, scissors, a thimble, hooks 
and eyes, and tape. A loop at the top 
hangs it up and as every pocket is 
labeled, dressing is a quick job.” 

“T wish I might have my turn at the 
dressing room after you,” said Felice. 
“Ah, women are so mean, so slow, so 
don’t-care! One morning when we were 
getting into Chicago, we waited half 
an hour for a—person to let us have our 
turn. A line of other women were wait- 
ing; some of them rapped at the door, 
some of them said things. At last some- 
body went for the conductor. He made 
the person open the door. Her hair was 
dressed as if she were going to a party, 
she was rouged, powdered, manicured, 
perfumed, hatted and veiled and she 
smiled so triumphant! I had to brush 
my lady’s hair while she sat in her berth, 
and our faces, we could not wash them 
till we got to our hotel.” 

“You will find that streak of general 
cussedness among women, everywhere,” 
said Martha, calmly. “I saw one of 
them routed, though, by a crowd of col- 
lege girls who had waited for her twenty 
minutes. The woman inside never owned 
she heard them, then they raised the 
ery “Fire.” When the door opened out 
rushed a crazy, half-dressed creature and 
wasn’t she furious?” 

“You girls must learn all sorts of 
kinks about traveling,’ I suggested. 
“Tell me some of them for the benefit of 
women who are stay-at-homes in compar- 
ison to you.” 

“Offer them some advice,” suggested 
Emily, “that I heard Brother Jim, who 
is a conductor, give to a friend of mine. 
‘First,’ he said, ‘be sure your ticket is 
right. The agent selling tickets to a line 
of hurried men and women, all of them 
pestering him with questions, is not in- 
fallible. Then, some people do not 
speak distinctly, or don’t pronounce the 
name of a town correctly, or in their 
hurry grab the wrong ticket. Perhaps 
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**Her blonde hair was in a wild frowzle”’ 


they rush for the first train they see, and 
take it without a question as to where it 
is bound. You have no idea of how 
many people I turn around every day at 
the expense of the company and start 
over again for their proper destination. 
Generally they are women.’ 

“Watch the line turning away from 
a ticket window; nearly every man looks 
at his ticket before putting it in his 
pocket, not one woman in a hundred 
does. Then I would advise the woman 
who is not strong or who is subject to 
sudden attacks of illness to carry with 
her, if she must travel alone, some re- 
storative or medicine she requires.’ 

“*The other night, on our express, the 
brakeman came to say there was a very 
sick woman on the forward car. She 
was too ill to speak and around her was 
the usual flock of women all advising me 
what to do. I said to one of them, 
“Madame, you go ahead and do what 
you suggest, while I scare up a doctor.” 
“T can’t,” she cried, “I don’t know how.” 
I left the sufferer with a brakeman and 


I went through every car, calling for 

a doctor or a nurse. I never took a 

train over my road before and wanted 

a physician when I did not find one. 

That night there was not one aboard; 

the nearest approach to help was a 

druggist. He decided the woman 

needed a dose of morphine. Some- 
body produced morphine, but no one 
dared to administer it. The only 
thing I could do was to telegraph 
ahead to the next stop for a doctor. 

He took the sick woman off and she 

revived sufficiently to take the next 

train for her destination.’ 

“Another thing,’ continued Emily, 
“that women ought to know is that it 
is a conductor’s duty to hear the ap- 
peal of any woman who has the un- 
welcome attentions of a man thrust 
upon her. ‘I have in mind,’ said my 
brother, ‘one man who boards my 
train three times a week. He is rich, 
well dressed, good-looking and holds 
a fine position in his own town. He 
walks past seats occupied by a homely 
woman or in which a man is lounging 
till he finds a pretty girl. Then po- 
litely enough he takes his place beside 
her. A refined woman is so afraid of 
making a scene she would rather en- 
dure any unpleasantness than call the 
conductor. Women ought to complain 
in such cases. It can be done so 
quietly that even the passenger in the 
next seat need not know what is hap- 

pening. It means not only protection 
for one woman but for others. One ex- 
perience of that sort would make such a 
man wary in the future. I keep an eye 
on young girls who are traveling alone. 
More than once in the midst of a flirta- 
tion with sonie man who is not fit to 
speak to her, I have escorted a pretty 
child to the Pullman and given her a bit 
of fatherly advice. But I would say to 
mothers if it is necessary, send your ten- 
year-old daughter across the continent ip 
the care of conductors and a kindly pub- 
lie—she is safe; but when she is eighteen. 
pretty, a bit headstrong, perhaps, and 
innnocently fond of admiration and at- 
tention, don’t send her on a hundred: 
mile journey alone.’ 

“T’ve seen hundreds of such girls on. 
the road,” said Emily. “I always size 
them up as the children of foolish moth. 
ers, because they are so ridiculously 
dressed. The young girl with her hair 
neatly braided in schoolgirl fashion, and 
wearing a‘simple traveling suit is gen 
erally quiet and well bred on the train.’ 
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“There is not a doubt of it,” cried 
Martha, heartily. “Dear me! how some 
women do dress when they travel! They 
fairly outrage every law of good breed- 
ing. I wish you could have seen a vision 
that flounced through our car the other 
morning. Her blonde hair was in a wild 
frowzle, she wore a billowy wrapper of 
baby blue silk fluttering with frills, rib- 
bons and laces, while she fairly blazed 
with diamonds. I’m glad Miranda was 
not there, she would have classified her 
as a wild American.” 

Miranda’s handsome face flushed. 
“T am guilty already of thinking that 
some American women do dress queerly 
when they travel, although,” she added 
hastily, “you would see plenty of such 
display in England and the Continent. 
You can always pick out the real aristo- 
erat there by the plainness of her clothes 
when she travels. She wears, as Lady 
Chesterton does, a simple walking suit 
with a dark silk waist which sheds dust, 
a long traveling coat and a plain hat with 
very little trimming on it. A wrapper 
of soft black silk and black bed slippers 
are all that is necessary for the sleeping 
ear. Jewels and filmy negligees she re- 
serves for home 
wear, her elabo- 
rate gowns for 
carriage drives 
and garden par- 
ties. Another 
thing she does— 
she leaves her 
pets at home. 
“No well bred 
Englishwoman 
would dream of 
traveling with a 
bull pup, as we 
saw one person 
do on our way 
from Boston.” 

“Talking of 
dogs,” cried Em- 
ily, with a laugh, 
“T had the funni- 
est experience 
when I was with 
Miss Holt, the 
fashionable  soci- 
ety actress. One 
of her fads is an- 
imals. She cares 
no more for the 
creatures than I 
do, and I hate 
them. But you 
see reporter 
makes a good 


story of her surrounded by parrots, cats, 
dogs and her monkey. I joined her at 
the depot for a long jump. She hurried 
me into a day coach and thrust a bird 
cage in my arms before she flew to the 
Pullman. ‘Chirp to the dear little sweet 
when it gets restless, she whispered, ‘but 
whatever you do, don’t untie the cover!’ 
It seemed to me the heaviest canary I 
had ever lifted. I was wedged in close to 
the window by a fat, nervous old lady so 
I had to hold the cage on my knee. The 
canary was quiet for a while, then it be- 
gan- to snore. The nervous old lady 
looked startled, so did I; I had not imag- 
ined canaries slept so hard. I chirped 
softly and talked to it in the most moth- 
erly way, only to be answered by a series 
of ill-tempered yelps. The old lady 
shrieked and the conductor came. He 
tore off the covering and found a horrid, 
snub-nosed, impish pug! 

“*You know dogs are forbidden on this 
road,’ he said sternly. ‘It goes in the 
baggage car and you pay half fare for it.’ 
But, neither he nor anybody else believed 
me when I said I thought I had been 
carrying a canary.” 

“When we came from Philadelphia,” 


Then it began to snore”’ 
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said Felice, “there was one woman with 
a dog. She had two sweet little children 
with her; they went hungry, sleepy, 
thirsty, uncared for, while that nasty 
pup was caressed and fed. Every time it 
yelped it got a chocolate cream, when the 
baby cried, ‘Mamma, I’m firsty,’ it went 
‘firsty.’ ” 

“Do tell me then how to care for 
children when traveling,” cried Annette. 

“Get acquainted with them before they 
start and discover what they like to do,” 
said Martha. “I once brought tive moth- 
erless little ones from Oklahoma to 
Maine, and there ‘never Was a fretful, un- 
comfortable half-hour. We secured the 
end of the Pullman and in my grip I had 
stowed away books, paper dollies and doll 
house furniture, games, a scrapbook with 
pictures ready to cut out and paste, beads 
to string and for the elder girls dolls’ 
elothes ready to sew. When we got on 
the cars I took off the children’s travel- 
ing clothes and put each one in a soft, 
thin play frock with round neck and 
short sleeves. I had a roll of old linen 
eut in squares and a pint bottle filled 
with suds from good toilet soap. A few 
drops of this added to a cup of cold water 
cleansed smutty faces or grimy hands, 
then the soiled washrag was tossed from 
the window. The children had their din- 
ing car meals at the same hours they 
would have eaten at home and they had 
the wholesome food to which they were 
accustomed. There was no candy or 
eookies between meals, only an occasional 
drink of cool milk or filtered water from 
the dining car, for I have a horror of the 
beverage served from a railroad ice water 
tank. At 3 o’clock, the three little ones 
were laid on a rug on the floor with com- 
fortable pillows under their heads and 
the shades down to shut out the sun. 
While they napped I read a story to the 
elder ones. Before 8 they were all in 
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bed and at once dropped off to sleep with- 
out the least trouble. 

“During these days of travel, I guarded 
against various things. The interest of 
each plaything had to be thoroughly worn 
out before a new one appeared, there were 
only occasional peeps at the wide land- 
scape outdoors, for a child’s eyes tire of 
watching it whiz by. I allowed no en- 
croachment on the right of any other 
passenger; then at every possible chance, 
when the conductor assured us we had 
ten minutes to spare, I took the young- 
sters for a breath of fresh air and to 
stretch their legs, whether it was on the 
platform of a busy depot or on the green 
prairie by a water tank.” 

“Did you have a plentiful supply of 
eyestones along?’ asked Emily. 

“Better than that,” said Martha, “T 
had a tiny camel’s-hair brush, which will 
remove a railroad cinder in 4 second. 
Ah, I must not forget the aid I had from 
the children’s aunt. She dropped a bun- 
dle in my grip just before we started. It 
held a bunch of envelopes, one was to be 
given each child at a certain hour every 
day. Sometimes the envelope held some 
nonsense rhymes that we all laughed over, 
or a Japanese butterfly which was wound 
up until its wings were in tatters, a 
paper ball, a tiny mirror to flash reflec- 
tions, puzzles or conundrums with their 
answers in the next envelope, funny pic- 
tures, penci!s and paper, stories cut from 
magazines or postals of scenery we had to 
pass.” 

“Ah,” said Annette, “you had no little 
baby to transport. That is a problem. 
T have a friend, Mrs Jenks; she made the 
task the easiest that was ewer known. 
She carried her little girl during a long 
journey in a good-sized market basket. 
When it cried—and the baby: inevitably 
does cry—I guess the passengers were as 
— as they were over Emily’s canary 
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Little King Palate 


By Alice Crary 


Little King Palate presides at the table, 

Three times a day he holds court; 

Gayly he proves all the chefs who are able 

Fitly to serve as they ought. 

From soup to dessert, every entree and 
salad, 

With wines to inspire either frenzy or 
ballad, 


He summons them all, to his plate or 
his cup; 

Then, if they are pleasing, he swallows 
them up! 

It’s too bad! It’s too sad! 
only too true 

That little King Palate reaps more than 
his due. 


But it’s 
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A Summer Course in Nature Study 


By Professor Edward Albert White 


Connecticut Agricultural College 


N the ideal summer school, 
the schedule is so arranged 
that much time may be 
spent in God's great lab- 
oratory, out of doors. 
There are morning lec- 
tures in the class room or 

perhaps under the cool, wide-spreading 
trees, but after the heat of the day is 
past there are delightful strolls through 
the deep woodlands with their fern-cov- 
ered floors, where are heard sweet bird 
songs and possibly glimpses are caught 
of the little songster. Tramps to some 
distant ledge may also be taken, there 
to search out the rarer plant life and 
listen to the full, rich notes of the wood 
thrush. 

Comparatively few people have studied 
the habits of those most interesting 
architects, builders and harvesters, the 
honey bees. A few hours with one well 
informed opens a vast field for further 
investigations of these little busybodies. 

If the young people of America were 


better informed regarding domestie ani- 
mals, much cruel treatment woukl be 
avoided. In some summer schoo's there 
are incorporated in lectures, descriptions 
of the common ailments of domestic ani- 
mals and the necessary remedies. Such 
knowledge is valuable for all classes of 
people. 

Plant life appeals to everyone pro- 
vided there is formed the habit of obser- 
vation. The attention of a young lady 
employed in one of the large stores in 
New York city was called to the wide va- 
riation in the leaves of the different 
trees along her daily walk. She at once 
became interested and began to study 
them in a systematic manner. Soon a 
desire for even more knowledge, led her 
to purchase a simple book to aid her in 
identifying the individual trees. Her 


daily walk, which heretofore had been a 
monotonous one, was now looked forward 
to with pleasure, and when her vacation 
came, which must necessarily be an in- 
expensive one, she spent her two weeks 
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pleasantly and profitably in the city 
parks, studying the various trees. 

There is much ignorance, even among 
highly educated people, concerning the 
culture of domestic fruits and house 
plants, also the nature and character of 
soils. The principles of propagation of 
plants by seeds and by cuttings may be 
easily illustrated in any schoolroom. 
The relation of the soil to seed germi- 
nation and plant growth, the methods of 
transplanting seedlings, and the best 
ways of cultivation, are all matters of 
prime importance in the economic world. 
Observing simple experiments with plant 
growth of a kind practicable for indoor 
work, opens new fields of thought in the 
child’s mind. Methods of propagation 
of plants by budding and grafting are 
also interesting. 

No nature is complete without a thor- 
ough, systematic study of birds; their 
songs, colorings, food, nesting habits 
and migrations are subjects of more than 
ordinary interest to naturalists. But in 
the summer school the study of birds 
should not be limited to the wild species, 
The course should also include lectures 
upon breeds of domestic fowls, their care 
and feeding, also methods to be followed 
in their preparation for the table. These 
lectures appeal especially to the house- 
wives, but are profitable to all, and en- 
tertaining as well. 


For “children of an older growth,” the 
ideal summer course offers much. The 
stay-at-homes need a change for at least’ 
a few weeks during the year, and if this 
time can be spent in some delightful lo- 
cality where it is possible to attend daily 
lectures on nature topics, much benefit 
as well as pleasure may be the result. 
Perhaps the daughter is separated from 
the mother during the school year; there 
is delight for both in the companionship 
they may have in some vacation school. 

There may be little ones in the home 
who cannot be left behind; the best sum- 
mer courses by no means exclude them, 
and while the older people are attending 
lectures, there are delightful romps in 
the fields, rides on loads of hay, or pic- 
nies under the great spreading maples. 
The children, too, are made welcome at 
the lectures. There were no more atten- 
tive or diligent students at the summer 
school of the Connecticut agricultural 
college at Storrs, last summer, than eight 
or ten little people from seven to 
twelve years of age. They were up in 
the early morning for the bird walks, and 
the number of bird homes they discov- 
ered was marvelous. Nothing could 
tempt these young naturalists to destroy 
these homes, for they had learned the 
economic value of the dwellers, as well 
as to appreciate the beauty of song and 
the dainty coloring. 


An outdoor lecture at the summer school of the Connecticut agricultural coilege 
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** Two lovely children added the sunshine of their presence "' 


Berkshire Barnacles 


By Anna Page Scott . 


AS it ever occurred to 
you,” said a weary 
New York woman to 
‘her busy, optimistic 
friend, “how many 
seasons we have re- 
turned from our sum- 
mer’s vacation with a feeling of dissat- 
isfaction? Year after year, with a rest- 
lessness peculiarly American, we have 
joined the great flock of pieasure-seek- 
ers, wandering from mountain ‘to shore. 
It has been neither profitable nor stimu- 
lating to sit on hotel piazzas and listen 
to conversation—seldom above the level 
of domestic difficulties and physical ail- 
ments. Let us strike for the real 


country this summer. What do you say 
to exploring the Berkshire hill region, 
with a view to making a country home ¢ 
It’s only four hours from New York, 
and I’m told abandoned farms invite 
one from every hillside.” 

“A-foot and light hearted I take to 
the open road,” quoted the Optimist. 
“Healthy, free, the world before me, the 
long brown path before me _ leading 
wherever I choose.” 

“Tt is certainly a rich field for ex- 
periments,” she added, “where nature 
would rest and strengthen us.” 

Early in the season, with an old stage 
driver who had spent his life among the 
hills, and knew the history of every 
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Domestic life in a barn 


farm within a radius of forty 
miles, they began to search 
for their “pipe dream.” They 
found a farm, which had 
been abandoned for six years, 
of sixty-three acres, mostly 
woodland and orchard, with 
a small, comfortable house, 
fine old barn and _ spring. 
They purehased this for 
$1,300, after the title was 
proved, and the landmarks 
were established, which in 
former times had been 
vaguely located by a pile of 
stones or a stump or a tree. 

With altruistic aims they 
decided to make it a place of 
recreation, -not alone for 
themselves, but also for a few 
friends, who like them were 
nature lovers, and longed for 
a life of greater simplicity 
and freedom. 

The house was occupied 
by the proprietors, two chil- 
dren, and the servants who 
came-with them from New 
York: it was like many other 


farm houses, with this ex-~ 


ception, it became the com- 


missary department to the 
barn. 

An unexpected influx of 
guests the first summer car- 
ried the owners from the 
overcrowded house out to 
the barn to sleep on the hay. 
“This is a fine summer re- 
sort for the wayside tramps,” 
suggested the Pessimist. 

“It’s a rare old structure,” 
said the Optimist; ‘these 
timbers, silvered with age, 
have stood a century; they 
were hewn by the hands of 
lusty pioneers. It’s a shame 
not to make some use of such 
a picturesque building. Why 
not turn it into a dwelling 
place for our friends?” 

Under the peak of its vast 
roof, as they lay on the fra- 
grant hay and watched the 
barn mice scurry along the 
beams, these two women 
planned a future use for the 
barn eminently practical, 
and entirely original. 

The ground plan was a 
rectangle. Like most struc- 
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tures of its kind, the ends were parti- 
tioned off into cattle stalls, and above 
these were the lofts where the hay was 
pitched. As it developed under the su- 
pervision of our urban farmers, the hay 
lofts (with the exception of a narrow 


space along the front, which was con- 


verted into balconies or passage ways) 
became sleeping rooms; these were in- 
closed and ceiled with fresh pine wood, 
stained to match as nearly as possible 
the old timbers. Three rooms were thus 
secured on one side, and two on the 
other, reached by a steep stairway lead- 
ing to the balcony. Windows cut 
through the outer walls to give light, and 
perfect ventilation, made travelers along 
the country road pause, and turn with 
curiosity to look again and again. 
Screens were at doors and windows, and 
the necessary bed, dresser, washstand 
and quaint chair or two completed the 
furniture of the rooms. A touch of 
color was added by the soft chintz drawn 
back from the windows, covering the bed 
and forming a curtain in front of the 
pegs where one’s simple wardrobe hung. 
Down below where the calm-eyed 
herd used to chew their cuds, the cattle 
stalls, unused for many years, were now 
transformed into dens for. 
reading and writing. The 
doors which opened from 
these dens to the fields were 
cut in half like Dutch doors, 
so the upper part couid 
swing open, and those inside 
could breathe the air that 
swept across the summer 
fields, and look out upon the 
gorgeous bloom of the old- 
fashioned garden, where mar- 
igolds, sweet Williams, holly- 
hocks and zinnias ran riot 
through the summer, in one 
prolonged carnival of color. 
What of the great central 
space where the flail used to 
ring? It was admirably 
suited to the needs of the 
Barnacles, for such they 
called themselves, as a gen- 
eral meeting place, in New 
England terms “a sitting 
room.” Its great width and 
breadth, about sixty feet 
square, gaye one a sense of 
freedom. Its ceiling, which 
was the roof, rose to a fine 
hight, unbroken, save for 
splendid old hand-hewn 
cross-beams richly colored 


by time. The great doors on either side, 
through which loads of grain and hay 
were once drawn, still opened wide to 
passing breezes, and beyond, to fragrant 
fields of clover, rimmed in by the blue 
hills melting away to the horizon. This 
room was not well furnished, if we con- 
sider the commercial value of its tables 
and chairs, its desks and settles; but it 
had that indescribable something which, 
in a woman, we call charm. Standing on 
the little baleony above, looking down, 
one noted the special features of the 
room. One of these, by a long, narrow 
window sliding sideways, was a tea table, 
which was daintily set with inexnensive 
Japanese ware of a rich green hue, and 
usually held a jug of dazzling nastur- 
tiums or bachelors’ buttons. 

Afternoon tea served in a barn is cer- 
tainly a novelty; but without exception, 
the return strollers who enjoyed a quiet 
chat in that corner, thought it compared 
favorably with the same beverage, served 
on the piazzas of more pretentious 
country houses. 

Old-fashioned ironing tables of stained 
inexpensive wood, used as desks, were 
placed for the convenience of the Bar- 
nacles near the great doors, which were 


An ironing table desk 
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The summer home of the Barnacles"’ 


almost never closed. These were fur- 
nished with student lamps, ink, pens, and 
stationery stamped in blue with the 
name of this rustic home. 

A sewer pipe chimney running up the 
outside of the barn (another peculiarity 
of its appearance), connecting inside by 
a sheet iron stove pipe, with a Franklin 
stove, made the fireplace. Trimmings 
from the orchard trees supplied the wood. 

The Barnacles in the cool of the sum- 
mer evening gathered ’round and ex- 
panded before this aromatic fire of apple 
wood. Few persons know how to build 
a wood fire, but every Barnacle thought 
she knew, and there was more or less 
rivalry as to whose turn it was to adjust 
the backlog, or poke the fire. The cheer 
of the blaze, according to the mood of the 
evening, provoked a variety of good sto- 
ries, songs and monologs worthy of the 
vaudeville stage. One night around the 
barn fire renewed the springs of youth. 

Through the entire night a green and 
~a red light burned on opposite balconies, 
and threw their fitful flashes of color 
over this little amphitheater. So like a 
ship had the barn seemed to a guest, who 
spent a stormy night there, when the 


wind roared and the old timbers shook ~ 


under the fury of the tempest, those 
nautical lights seemed to her a fit offer- 
ing in memory of that night. One kept 
track of the hours by a ship’s clock which 
was the gift of another friend. This in- 
creased. the marine illusion, if one 
chanced to hear its bell ring out sharp 
and clear in the “dog watches” of the 
night. 

The side beams of the barn made ex- 


celient shelves for bits of pottery and 
books, which stood out in fine relief 
against the soft gray background of the 
old timbers; and some little mahogany 
side tables picked up for a mere song at 
neighboring farmhouses, usually held a 
succession of wild flower bouquets, from 
the early wild roses to the late blue 
gentian. 

On one of the walking trips, in a re- 
mote hillside farm a New England spin- 
ster was discovered who spent her leisure 
hours, if such they might be called, mak- 
ing rag carpet. She it was who made the 
gay “hit or miss” strip that was stretched 
along the wall between the doors, on the 
balcony, and who made many of the rugs 
scattered over the floor throughout the 
barn. 

When the problem of the cuisine was 
being discussed, the Optimist proposed 
they should put their friends “In Tune 
with the Infinite” by having no regular 
hour for breakfast. “For once, let nature 
have her way,” she said. “Let these 
weary urbanites sleep, as long as they 
need sleep, and eat only when they are 
hungry.” “We cannot entirely break 
away from the established order of 
things,” said the Pessimist; “if we keep 
the cook, we must come to time, and be in 
tune with the finite.’ The plan, how- 
ever, settled upon, proved entirely satis- 
factory to mistress, maid and guest. But 
one can picture the disapproval of old 
housekeepers, who believe that all hu- 
man engines must be stoked at regular 
intervals. 

While the slumbering Barnacles were 
having their last round of sleep, the 
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Optimist, dubbed the hostler, because 
she cleaned up the barn, was brushing 
the hearth, sweeping the floor, rearrang- 
ing the disordered chairs and books, and 
placing fresh flowers in the vases. In 
the dewy freshness of the morn, she 
had finished her devotions in the vege- 
table garden where her struggles to keep 
the weeds from overpowering the peas 
and the beans, the corn, tomatoes, etc, 
were only equaled by her efforts to dis- 
tinguish these enemies from the young 
shoots she tried to protect. But they 
increased and they multiplied, with a per- 
sistence and obstinacy akin to human 
nature. 

While this daily struggle in the 
garden took place, not with the serpent, 
but with weeds, a different scene was 
transpiring in the house. The Pessimist, 
whose skill in the culinary art was unsur- 
passed, was assisting the cook to fill the 
breakfast trays to be dispatched to the 
various rooms in the barn. Cans of 
hot water were left at each door for the 
sponge bath, but certain Phebuses with 
“the lark at heaven’s gate singing,” pre- 
ferred to steal out across the meadow 
into a dense wood, for a plunge in the 
pool, where the brook widened and 
deepened. A gentle tap at each. door fol- 
lowed the bath, and it opened to a 
freshly gowned maid, who deposited on 
the little table inside small trays cov- 
ered with Japanese napkins, daintily set 
with blue and white’ Japanese dishes. 
On these were the fruit of the season, 
a cereal, an egg, toast, and a tiny pot of 
coffee and cream. No train to catch, no 
business or social engagements to meet, 
nothing to disturb even a New England 
conscience. One had only to recline lux- 
uriously in bed and eat these tempting 
viands, or rise and sit by the table near 
the window, through which wafted the 
fresh mcrning air. When black pussy 
scratched outside the screen door, it was 
a gentle reminder that there was cream 
enough for two, and you were forced to 
show your hospitality. Occasionally 
one Barnacle ran in with her tray to 
breakfast with another and much laugh- 
ter and mirth told that somewhere the en- 
tire clan had gathered. 

What were the advantages of this 
breakfast, so luxurious, when compared 
to the 6 o’clock breakfast of fried pork 
and potatoes on the average farm? In 
the first place, it gave a sufficient quan- 
tity of nourishing, well-cooked food to 
the Barnacles, and secondly, the general 
housework and preparation for dinner 
could proceed after the breakfast had 


been promptly served. There was no 
waiting for late sleepers, no delay in the 
kitchen ; in fact, all responsibility regard- 
ing the breakfast ceased until later in the 
morning, when the trays were collected 
and brought back for the dish washing. 

Midday dinner and supper were served 
in the house. To lighten the laundry 
work, white Japanese napkins were used, 
and the dining table was covered with a 
tine matting rug which could be scoured 
with soap and water. 

Western beef and lamb for 22 cents a 
pound was bought from a butcher whose 
wagon traveled the hill roads three times 
a week, and fresh fruits came from New 
York by freight twice a week. 

Nature bountifully supplied the table 
with vegetables from the garden, but she 
had to ke wooed early in the spring. The 
ground was harrowed and turned over, 
and the garden planted about the third 
week in May, for the season was late in 
the hills, frosts often coming as late as 
June Ist. 

The spring, which the autumn before 
had been turned on to the land by taking 
the stop cock from the pipe which ear- 
ried it to the house, was again turned 
into the house. The cellar was unbanked, 
and everything uncovered and made 
ready for the city migrants. 

“By their vegetables ye shall know 
them,” said the hostler one morning, as 
she thrust her head into the open window, 


‘ balancing a hoe over her shoulder, a huge 


potato in her hand. “This result of my 
labor takes its way by mail to New York, 
to show my skeptical friends that my 
dream is realized; I am at last a pro- 
ducer. Digging in the ground was one of 
my earliest passions but that passion was 
confined to a city back yard. Now it has 
unrestricted likerty on a country hill- 
side, and I am conscious as I battle with 
the weeds and stir up the soil, that I am 
stirring up something in myself—a new 
life that will bear fruit as well as the 
earth. Toiling and sweating over a hot 
stove, to bake indigestible pies and cakes 
and doughnuts, takes the elasticity out 
of you, while the same amount of back- 
breaking toil over a garden out in the 
sun, breathing the fresh air, puts new 
life in you, and supplies the table with 
all the delicious vegetables and fruits so 
necessary for health.” 

The first season the two farmers kept 
in close touch with the seed manuals, 
and the professional papers devoted to 
agriculture. It was a time of experi- 
ments, and many were the failures and 
humorous results. Following a sugges- 
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tion in a commuters’ weekly, which was 
probably written by some impecunious 
young journalist living in a town hall 
bedroom, whose business it is to dazzle 
the gullible public, the Optimist planted 
sunflowers, and close beside them climb- 
ing beans to twine around their sturdy 
stalks. Little she knew of the rank and 
rapid growth of the one, and the cling- 
ing propensity of the other. A warm 
spring shower proved the fallacy of this 
suggestion. To her dismay, she found 
the sunflowers had not suspended opera- 
tions during the night, but had leaped 
ahead amazingly, while clinging help- 
lessly to their stalks were the drooping 
beans, their roots jerked quite out of the 
ground. Nature, as well as human na- 
ture, seems to have tragedies and come- 
dies. 

The “Country Gentleman” flourished 
in the garden of this Adamless Eden, but, 
this country gentleman was of the vege- 
table kingdom. The only man about the 
place was the “hired man” or “chore boy” 
who worked there three days in the week. 

Through the bars and beyond the pas- 
ture, crossing the foot bridge which spans 
the stream, one lingered to watch na- 


ture’s display of colors in the merry ~ 


waters. Here was a place for decorators 
and workers in stained glass to get fresh 
inspiration. Where the water ran riot 
down the rocky slope, it was like foam- 
ing brown ale, with flashing rainbow- 
hued spray. Then it fell into a deep, 
quiet pool, whose somber shades of mys- 
tery hoary old hemlocks guarded; a very 
fit setting for a Hawthorne tragedy. 

The brook, here, in its infancy, was 
like a child that showed different strains 
of heredity, one bright and winsome, the 
other dark and tragic. One could but 
linger and speculate on its future, when 
far down in the valley it came in con- 
tact with the great world of commerce, 
and moralize about that other stream, 
the stream of life. 

But the path beyond the bridge was in- 
viting, and one followed it through a 
tangle of wild blackberry up a sunny 
slope to the old sugar house. This little 
cabin, built of logs, had stood unused 
many years. It was one of the many at- 
tractions this abandoned farm had for the 
Barnacles. The only occupants, the 
squirrels, held undisputed possession dur- 
ing the winter, and they were not evicted 
by the summer tenants, who came not 
with fire and kettle when the sap flowed, 
but only for a brief summer’s holiday. 

The quiet seclusion of this little cabin 
proved a fertile ground for talent to 
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mature in, and poems and short stories 
found their way to the magazines, which 
were born under its roof. 

All forms of art flourished in this 
free atmosphere. The artist sought in- 
spiration under the mystic pines, while 
the violinist practiced to the accom- 
paniment of the brook, the leaves rust- 
ling applause. One enthusiast collected 
rare moths and butterflies. Two others 
collaborated in writing a play. The 
photographer had converted the tool 
house into a dark room, from which she 
issued forth incongruously clad in rub- 
ber boots and a Mother Hubbard, cross- 
ing stone fences and pastures, to wash 
her plates in the brook beyond. 

Two lovely children added the sunshine 
of their presence to the life in the barn; 
their simple gingham suits, composed of 
two garments, a Russian blouse and 
knickerbockers, all of one color, never 
confined them to the lawn for fear of 
spoiling their clothes, but made it possi- 
ble to run and jump and swing from the 
trees with modesty and freedom. 

These women farmers, whose aim had 
been recuperation and pleasure for them- 
selves and their friends, on a limited 
income, gained wisdom with each year’s 
added experience. They discovered 
they had, in New England vernacular, “a 
lien on the pond” nearby and could en- 
gage a neighbor who wintered in the hills 
to fill their ice house for fourteen dol- 


8S. 

They learned that an orchard sprayed 
at the proper time, with half the buds 
picked off in the spring, will pay well; 
that the mountain berries bottled in sea- 
son were a resource for the next year. 
Milk and cream could be bought, but a 
good cow-would furnish these in summer 
and pay for its keep at a neighbor’s in 
winter by giving eight quarts a day. 

As they increased their stock each year, 
they sold cream both sour and sweet, by 
the pound, to the collectors who gathered 
it for a creamery, and there they were 
able to get butter at a discount. 

Chickens were not profitable unless 
someone remained on the farm all the 
year. Sheep could be made to pay by 
turning them in with a neighbor’s flock 
in winter, where their manure and a few 
spring lambs paid for their keep. 

We have demonstrated to our own sat- 
isfaction how one can gain health and 
happiness, and live in both town and 
country on a limited income. So many 
women struggling with the complexities 
of city life, if they loved the country, 
might profit by our experience. 


Being a Bride 


By Tom Masson 


GREAT many bride- 
grooms are like the ex- 
cellent jelly that some 
good housewives know 
so well how to make: it 
is only when they begin 
to grow cold that they 
become set in their ways. It is always 
wise, therefore, for the bride to remem- 
ber this, and while there is yet time, to 
mold him into the proper form for fu- 
ture keeping. 

As a rule, young husbands are easily 
domesticated. A certain amount of firm- 
ness, vigilance and care to see that 
they are properly fed is all that is neces- 
sary. 

The very ease with which they are 
controlled is, however, an obstacle in the 
way of the bride. She becomes overeon- 
:fident ; her caution leaves her, and then, 
before she realizes the danger, her hith- 
erto willing subject is beginning to get 
too uneasy. 

And yet we are not sure that if 
she knew more, the bride would be as 
effective as she really is; for, after all, 
it is in the incompetence of our brides 
that our hope for the future lies. 

It is getting more and more difficult 
to avoid being married at least once or 
twiee in the course of an unnatural life- 
time, and this is in spite of the fact that 
there exist in our larger cities certain 
areas devoted to bachelor apartments, 
the inhabitants of which are supposed to 
be multiplying at an abnormal rate. 
The expense of keeping a wife in twice 
or three times the style to which she has 
been accustomed—which is now de- 
manded—is declared by many to be even 
greater than keeping a chauffeur. It is 
true, of course, that one’s automobile 
is uneertain. It is always breaking 
down, has to be kept in decent repair in 
order to run well, and must be con- 
stantly renewed, but the same thing, it 
is argued, and even more, may be said 
of one’s wife. From this defective rea- 
soning there has developed a race of 
bachelors, who because they become lo- 
ealized seem to be making some prog- 
ress. In reality, however, our bachelor 

apartment areas are much more barren 
and unproductive than appears to the 
casual eye. There is a constant defec- 
tion from their ranks. TDeserters are 


stealing away every hour, with no pun- 
ishment but what they create for them- 
selves. Indeed, no bachelor among them 
all is safe for any length of time. To- 
day he is, and tomorrow he is buying 
railroad tickets for two. His boasting 
—prematurely—is of no avail. The 
more he protests his immunity, the 
greater is his danger; for in this un- 
guarded moment of pride, some ingen- 
uous and beautiful creature will cast an 
eye upon him and straightway he will 
leave. his happy home for her. 

The fact is, there is no one among us 
who has so much money that he cannot 
afford a wife. To live beyond one’s in- 
come nowadays is not so much of a lux- 
ury as a necessity, and to do it as it 
ought to be done—as a duty and a sacred 
obligation—a partner is needed. The 
trusts must be kept on their feet. 

Now is the time to be accepted, and 
the sooner we realize our helplessness, 
the sooner shall we awaken to the fact 
that the bride is in a class by herself, 
unalterable by time or method. 

Modern science has done much to ren- 
der us uncomfortable. To be nervous, 
for example, should be strictly our own 
prerogative. We ought to be able to cre- 
ate as much nervousness as we need in 
our daily lives, without having it lav- 
ished upon us. But invention has made 
it an article of commerce; and commer- 
cialism, fooling us by the attractive 
forms with which nervousness is clothed, 
compels us unwittingly to take it in con- 
stant overdoses. 

Modern science has also amplified our 
sources of education. Short cuts to 
knowledge are open to us on every hand. 
In the old days, when books contained 
real thought, it was hard to learn things. 
Now we cannot help it, even if we 
would; we take our learning in prepared 
capsules after each meal, and to be an 
epigrammatist at ten is the easiest 
thing we do. 

The world, that garbage heap of an 
early morning in eternity, has been 
picked over and assorted and classified 
by the psychologists, so that there seems 
little for us to do but be uncomfort- 
able about it, and to be sorry that we 
know so much. 

We are glad to record, however, one 
exception to this universal rule. 
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Our race of brides is fortunately be- 
yond the reach of science. No train- 
ing affects them. Advice is lost upon 
them. Blissfully unconscious of the 
voice of the critic or the educator, they 
go on their way rejoicing. Many of us 
ure ready to believe that the affairs of 
nations, the tariff, battles, murders and 
sudden deaths, peace conferences, treat- 
ies, new diseases, new discoveries and 
geographical jugglings, are the most im- 
portant things that can happen to the 
human race. But if we should select 
one thing that assures our future, and 
amid the storms of existence keeps us 
safe from absolute failure, it is in the 
hopeless and charming ignorance of our 
brides about all matters which it is 
thought they should know. 

A great many efforts have been made 
to reform the bride—to discipline and 
eurb and instruct her beforehand. Our 
literature teems with advice on house- 
keeping, the management of servants, 
tradespeople and husbands. Schools for 
nursing hold out open arms to her. The 
pulpit warns her of limitations and dan- 
gers, but to all premature instruction 
she has turned a deaf ear. Holding in 
her hands the destinies of nations, a be- 
ing consecrated to posterity, she goes on 
_her own way, made strong by the su- 
preme unconsciousness of what is going 
to happen to her. 
' Some altars are places where two 
people acknowledge publicly their igno- 
rance of each other by agreeing to live 
together all the rest of their lives. The 
only difference between them is this: 
that the woman knows the man pretty 
thoroughly in a month’s time, while at 
the end of a year the man thinks he 
knows the woman, at the end of two 
years he knows he doesn’t, and at the 
end of five years he knows he never will. 

There are other altars we know that 
exist for transients only. They rear 
themselves in fashionable circles. The 
opera is around the corner. The mar- 
ble palace of the bridegroom is but two 
squares away, and waits in silence and 
unmoved splendor the coming of the 
bride—and her departure. 

3ut the altar I write of is made of 
sterner stuff. It has for its motto “The 
Steadfast and the True,” and in spite 
of the critics, in spite of mutterings and 
discontent, is doing a steady and grow- 
ing business. From this altar the young 
bride turns away, sad and joyful at 
heart, knowing nothing of the future 
and hoping everything from it. Papa 
and mamma wave her an affectionate 
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adieu—or an au revoir as the case may 
be—and her arm in the arm of the one 
she believes in, she starts out over the 
unknown path+ 

It is a charming thing—this incom- 
petence of the average bride. If she had 
nothing else but her helplessness, this 
alone would entitle her to our everlast- 
ing love and gratitude. For what would. 
the average husband be without it? 

If there were nothing for him to do 
from the beginning but look pleasant 
and furnish the funds, nothing but to 
take his ease in his home, what a char- 
acterless individual he would become, 
with nothing to recommend him but an 
ever diminishing capacity for love. 

As it is, he must comfort and con- 
sole; he must be patient under diffieul- 
ties, courageous to the last, ready for 
emergencies, and loving more and more. 
To live only through the cozy corner 
period of his bride’s progress is alone 
enough to make a real man out of any 
ordinary bridegroom. Later on, he, in 
common with other old stagers, may 
indulge in reminiscences of “Cozy cor- 
ners I have suffered in,” but at present 
it is the best thing that could happen to 
him. His bride has prepared it with 
loving eare. She awaits his coming with 
the keenest joy. His not to reason why. 
His but to do and lie on it. It may 
cramp him physically. It may get on 
his nerves and make him unfit for bus- 
iness, but it will be a lasting benefit. 
It makes for righteousness. 

As for the other things that he is obliged 
to do, I can think of none that is not 
good for him. Bachelors are selfish an- 
imals and assume that the consummation 
of their own profession is best for them. 
They are fond ‘of indulging in cravats 
of their own selection, of going to 
places where they are not likely to be 
bored overmuch, and of not being 
obliged to summon the doctor when they 
have the first symptons of an influenza. 
A bachelor is always in a rut—warped 
and set in his ways—impossible in any 
sense but his own. He goes constantly 
from bad to worse. Te is only half a 
man—a fraction, and usually an im- 
proper one. But love rules over all, and 
when he is at last captured and bound 
fast, it is only by doing nine times out 
of ten the thing that someone else wishes 
him to do, that he may hope to achieve 
love’s highest plane. 

I would admonish all brides, there- 
fore, to obey their own blind instincts, 
and to train up their husbands in the 
way they should go. Mere man thinks 
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he knows something, and he is inclined 
to act upon this fatal assumption too 
often. The bride, however, does not 
know—she divines, and she should hold 
him sternly fast to her intuition, select- 
ing for him the things that he needs— 
or doesn't—feeding him on the things 
that are good for him—or are not— 
taking him to the places where he is 
anxious to go—or isn’t—and in short, 
doing for him all the things that he likes 
—or he doesn’t like—in the firm assur- 
ance that her own sweet incompetence is 
by far the best guide. 

And let it be for her to say when he 
may be allowed to lapse, for an occasional 
evening, into his original state; when 
the cigars are passed around and certain 
other manly sports indulged in. For 
with that intuitive wisdom which the 
bride has—so much more valuable than 
the knowledge of how certain things 


should be done—she quickly comes to 
believe that all love and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy. 

There are some, no doubt, who will 
claim that the bride’s incompetence is 
a defect, that she should be fully 
equipped for any emergency and be able 
to cope with any situation. If this were 
so, how little there would be to live for! 
As long as our imperfections hold out 
we are safe, 

I would not have the bride other than 
she is. I would have her, indeed, always 
a bride—from the moment when she 
steps into her carriage to the sound of 
falling rice, on through the, long years, 
to that other moment when the curtain 
eall has sounded, and, as the fading 
lights gleam upon her silvery hair, her 
aged lover leans over, and kissing her, 
whispers: “Sweetheart, I love you still 
—just the same.” 


Tourist Manners 


. By Mary Heaton Vorse 


two French ladies 
by the actions of their 
fellow travelers (most 

of whom were Ameri- 


ean) and fancying that 
e their language was un- 
known to their table companions, they 
made many piquant comments on the 
droll attire and what seemed to them, 
the outlandish behavior of the people 
around them. Later they learned with 
some chagrin that a number of their 
table companions spoke French fluently 
and therefore had understood perfectly 
the commenfs made both about them- 
selves and America and Americans gen- 
erally. And though after they found 
this out, they tried hard to keep from 
making personal remarks, they  fre- 
quently indulged in audible comments 
on the people round about them. 
Landed upon the wharf they were struck 
by the strangeness of the scene, the 
awkwardness of all our custom house 
arrangements, and the clothes of the 
working people especially seemed odd to 
them. In fact one of the ladies com- 
mented so funnily on one of the porters 
that they both burst out laughing at 
him. The man of course realized that 


he was being made game of, and red 
in the face he brushed by them grum- 
bling. 

“IT have always heard,” one of the 
ladies remarked tranquilly, “that the 
lower classes in America are noted for 
their surly and disobliging manners.” 

The travelers next sought a cab and 
confronted for the first time with a 
ramshackle American “hack,” the two 
blithe-spirited ladies beeame speechless 
with laughter, so funny did the vehicle 
seem to them. The following day was 
Sunday, and having read in their guide- 
book that there were several churches 
worthy of a visit in New York, our trav- 
elers boarded a cable car. There were 
no. seats to be had, and as the car 
started suddenly it precipitated one of 
them upon the knees of an inoffensive 
old lady. The two travelers, clinging to- 
gether, then launched forth in a torrent 
of complaint of American methods of 
transportation. Finally they procured 
seats and a lady, observing that they 
were foreigners, addressed them in 
French. Finding a sympathetie soul 
who spoke their own language, they 
complained bitterly of all the discom- 
fort to which they had been subjected 
since they arrived the day before. They 
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complained of the overheated rooms, 
the defective service, and above all of 
our unspeakable methods of transpor- 
tation, and they explained at length how 
much better all these things are done in 
France. 

They arrived finally at their destina- 
tion and found a service was being held 
in the church, but as the ladies were of 

a different faith they were in no wise 
disturbed by this fact, but drew out 
their guide-books and began to explore 
the church, and were not a little dis- 
gruntled when they were not permitted 
to examine the painting in the chancel. 


' Now if the reader has had any knowl- 
edge of the character of a French gen- 
‘tlewoman he will say that he has never 

known a French lady, or a foreign lady 

of any nation, to behave in such dis- 
courteous and inconsiderate marmer. 

He will contend that even the poorest 
‘classes of immigrants, while they may 

stare about them in open-eyed wonder, 

are unobtrusive and even courteous in 
their manners. All this is perfectly 
true. There never were two such French 
ladies, but there are unfortunately only 
too many American women, who, detail 
for detail, especially on their “first trip 
te Europe,” behave as did the mythical 
‘French travelers of our object lesson. 

And the distressing part of it is that 

not one of these travelers but wish to 

be courteous and considerate, or who 
wouldn’t have avoided being rude—had 
they known better. 

A wit once gave as the definition of 
a gentleman, “one who never uninten- 
tionally offends,” and if one agrees to 
this definition a great many of our tour- 
ists can be counted neither ladies nor 
gentlemen, for filled with amazing good 
will, considering the thoughtlessness of 
their acts, they unintentionally give 
cause for offense on every hand. 

No one who has lived long in any 
foreign country has failed to notice 
how often the American traveler takes 
it for granted that no foreigner under- 
stands his language, and almost any 
‘American resident could duplicate this 
story of a lady who for some time had 
made her home in Italy. 

“T was coming from Florence to 
Genoa,” she said, “and had with me my 
Italiar nurse and the baby. So that 
was why, I suppose, three nicely dressed 
ladylike-looking American girls 
who were seated near me took it for 
granted I was an Italian. The train 
was crowded and the other seats of the 
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compartment were occupied by three 
Italian gentlemen. My compatriots at 
once plunged into the discussion of their 
private affairs. 

“‘T never,’ said one, in a voice audi- 
ble throughout the carriage, ‘saw such 
bad washing in my life; I haven’t a 
corset cover fit to wear!’ ‘And how 
they take your things! I never got back 
that colored underskirt at all’ ‘Oh, but 
you should hear Louise—she, poor 
thing, has hardly a rag left—and the 
Italian clothes have buttons in such 
queer places.’ And here followed a de- 
tailed description of just what the gar- 
ments were which poor Louise had lost. 
I looked at my Italian traveling ecompan- 
ions, behind their papers they were en- 
joying the conversation immensely, tak- 
ing notes, no doubt on the manners and 
customs of that strange being the Amer- 
ican girl, who, traveling alone, discusses 
in public her underwear, for my Ital- 
ians [ could well see understood English 
sufficiently to follow the confidences 
which the young ladies were making 
each other.” 

It would be better in public places 
not to discuss family matters, to indulge 
in invective on the slowness, stupidity 
and dishonesty of Europeans. But 
these are the topics which form a large 
part of the conversation of only too 
many traveling Americans. 

Much of the bad manners of tourists 
comes from the fact that they do not 
realize that by their dress and manner, 
everything which they do is conspicu- 
ous, that they look queerer to the average 
person whom they encounter on the 
street than that person looks to them. 
It must be disconcerting to a peasant 
woman, in the market, for instance, to 
have a party of young American women 
pause in front of her, and, without the 
slightest effort to conceal the fact that 
they are commenting on her personal 
appearance, look her over from her 
wooden shoes to her kerchief. A newly 
landed tourist is apt to be quite loud in 
his comments on the strange spectacle 
which the street life presents, especially 
in such countries as Holland, where the 
national costume presents such an inter- 
esting sight to American eyes. 

“Do look at that woman. I’m sure 
her waist is two yards around.” 

“Did you ever see such a dear little 


cap as that creature’s wearing? Do 
you suppose she’d sell it?” 
“Look at that man’s shoes! How do 


you suppose he waiks in them at all?” 
Comments like these on the personal 
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appearance of the people about them, 
forms a part of the conversation of at 
least one-half of the tourist parties which 
one meets. These comments are made 
naively and good-temperedly and in the 
same spirit that one might comment on 
the landscape or any inanimate object. 
In faet, many tourists, especially the 
younger women of the party, act as 
though they were invisible to the world 
about them. And that because their 
language was not understood, neither 
were their perfectly intelligible looks 
and gestures. 

But it is in the railway station that 
one may best make observations on tour- 
ist manners. It is impossible during 
the tourist season to avoid the irate 
traveler, more often a man than a 
woman, who is engaged in loudly abus- 
ing European methods of transporta- 
tion. It goes against the grain of 
American men to register their baggage 
in the European manner. It is impos- 
sible for many of us to pay for over- 
weight on extra baggage without feeling 
that we are being robbed. The contin- 
ual tapping is another fruitful source of 
discomfort, but as most travelers knew 
about these various disadvantages 
through books before ever they took pas- 
sage on the steamer, it seems unneces- 
sary to spend so much time talking 
about it. Why not accept the inconven- 
ienees of life in a foreign country at 
least with a part of the meekness and 
forbearance with which we accept the 
inconveniences of our own country? 
For there are, after all, certain imper- 
fections still left for Americans to 
meet and overcome at home. And the 
European who travels here puts us to 
shame with his courteous acceptance of 
conditions which must often necessarily 
appear to him crude and brutal. Many 
an American, on the contrary, refuses 
to take poor old Europe with its back- 
ward ways as he finds it, and spends 
much time in telling all English speak- 
ing Europeans whom he meets how much 
better things are managed in the Home 
of the Free—and the strange part of it 
is he is. almost invariably listened to 
with real courtesy and apparent interest. 

Mention has been made of the French 
ladies ignoring the progress of divine 
‘service and insisting on visiting the 
church in spite of it. Tt seems inered- 
ible that one should have so grave a 
charge as this to lay at the doors of 
tourists from our country. And yet it 
it a very common sight to see parties 
of American sightseers, Baedeker in 
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hand, calmly proceeding from one _pic- 
ture to another while high mass is in 
progress. Much of this seeming irrev- 
erence proceeds of course from igno- 
rance of the Roman Catholic form of 
worship. But there is no excuse for 
loud talking while a divine service is in 
progress. No one would dream of enter- 
ing a Catholic church in this country 
during mass to examine the pictures 
and windows. 

And it is well to remember that 
churches exist after all for the purpose 
of worship, no matter how many master- 
pieces they happen to shelter, but many 
Americans seem to regard Europe as a 
sort of extended museum, whose inhab- 
itants are a part of the curiosities and 
whose churches are merely annexes of 
the picture galleries, and so when time 


. presses, whether it is Sunday or not, he 


“does” the churches, ignoring the people 
who have come to pray. 

There is also a class of tourists which 
has a love for getting into forbidden 
places, of visiting the private apart- 
ments in palaces, of forcing their way 
into the part of the garden reserved for 
the owners, to whom a sign of “no ad- 
mittanee” or its equivalent is a chal- 
lenge. These people commonly make 
aun excuse for their intrusions by say- 
ing that they wish to see all that there 
is to be seen. 

There are also people who collect un- 
paid for memorabilia of the places 
which they visit, who delight in chip- 
ping a bit of stone from this monument 
and whittling a piece of wood from the 
other, and they display the fruit of 
their vandalism all unconscious that 
there is anything unpleasant in it, just 
as they brag about bribing publie offi- 
cials to let them into places where they 
should not go. 

It is said that the guides in Pompeii 
do a brisk business in selling imitation 
antiquities to tourists. The method of 
sale is unique. The “antiquity” left 
around one of the ruins, is found by 
the tourist who bribes the guide heavily 
to let him keep it, and departs under the 
impression that he has sueceeded in de- 
spoiling the Italian government. 

There are of course many American 
travelers who are guilty of none of these 
things, who remember that their con- 
versation may be understood, and who 
do not act as if Europe was a show run 
for the benefit of tourists, but there are 
only too many who are in thoughtless- 
ness and rudeness the equals of the 
French ladies of our parable. 
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Illustrated by May Wilson Preston 


WAS a careless young 
creature of barely nine- 
teen and Tom was twenty. 
We had married rashly 
‘ and against the advice of 
our respective re- 
spected parents. We 
ourselves consequently, after a 


found 
few months of wedded life, financially 
stranded in the city of Columbus, Ohio. 


Actually, we had not a dollar. Tom 
could not get work, though he tried 
hard. 

I remember distinctly that woeful 
evening ir late May when, penniless and 
prospectless, we faced an impecunious 
future. To add to the sum of our mis- 
ery, we were terribly homesick. We 
longed to be back in Boston. We knew 
Tom could get work there and our only 
problem was to obtain the means of 
transportation. Penniless, there was 
no way of obtaining money but by 
pocketing our pride and asking our 
people for it. 

“Tll never do that, if I starve,” said 
Tom, stubbornly, and I acquiesced in 
the sentiment. I cried myself to sleep 
that night. 

We talked it over again next day. 
“Let’s go home!” I said eagerly. ‘“Let’s 
start right away!” Tom looked as if 
he thought my mind was unhinged,- but 
he said, patiently, “Where’s the fare?” 

We'll walk,” I said desperately ; “we 
wont want any fare.” 

Tom just gasped but I went on to ex- 
plain volubly and with enthusiasm, the 
plan which had just occurred to me. I 
reminded him how often we had taken 
long pedestrian trips together, how we 
had enjoyed the out-of-door life and 
had planned some day a long expedition, 


I said we were both strong, healthy, and 
used to open-air exercise and life, that 
every mile would take us nearer the 
haven where our hopes were centered. 
Then I just broke down and_ begged 
Tom to accede to my wishes. 

To make a long story shorter, he did, 
at last, consent to try a plan, which, 
looking back from the standpoint of the 
present, appears to have been nothing 
less than hare-brained. It did not seem 
so then. 

We laid our plans carefully and car- 
ried them out swiftly. Tom’s watch and 
some bits of jewelry brought us about 
fifteen dollars, when sold. We packed 
in a large case all our effects except a 
thin dress, underclothing, one of those 
old-fashioned worsted waterproofs with 
cape and hood, a turban hat and two of 
Tom’s oldest suits. We both realized, 
of course, that I could not travel in my 
own garments; I must wear a suit of 
Tom’s. Tom woitld not consent to cut- 
ting my hair, so we did it up on my 
head and we bought a “buckeye” hat, 
which I was to wear pulled down on the 
back of my head. I dressed up in the 
clothes and Tom said I would pass very 
well as a lad of seventeen. We sent 
our case of belongings on to Boston by 
freight with a letter stating that we 
were on our way to the Hub but ex- 
pected to stop at several cities on our 
way 

We had a little over ten dollars when 
we left the capital of Ohio for that of 
Massachusetts. We told our landlady 
we were going to Cleveland—as indeed 
we were. We spent our odd change in 
buying tickets for a little place a few 
miles out of the city. 

It was nearly dark when we alighted 
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and no one noticed us when we followed 
the departing train up the track. Tom 
had his extra suit in a bag and I carried 
the hat under my arm. After traveling 
a few miles, every one toward our 
haven, it beeame quite dark and we 
looked around for a place to spend the 
night. We chose an immense straw 
stack as our hotel for the first night of 
our pilgrimage. Tom pulled out lots 
of straw and formed a sort of cave into 
which we crept, after I had arrayed my- 
self in the clothing I expected to wear 
for so many coming days. The novelty 
of our position kept us awake for some 
time but at last we fell asleep. Our 
slumber was sweet and undisturbed ex- 
cepting once, when I awoke imagining 
I heard a bear prowling around our re- 
treat. It proved to be an old white 
horse who was pastured near by and 
who was pulling some straw out during 
a nocturnal ramble. 


THE LURE OF THE ROAD 


In the morning we arose very early 
and putting the waterproof into our bag 
—we had used it for a covering in the 
night—we started eastward. Tom cut 
a staff and slung his bag on it over his 
shoulder and we plodded on, gay as 
larks and with as little worriment for 
the morrow. We breakfasted lightly on 
wild strawberries, which grew in abun- 
dance alongside the track, and drank 
the sweet spring water which flowed 
freely from dozens of easily found 
springs. About noon we halted. Tom 
went to a farmhouse to buy some food 
and came back with slices of delicious 
bread and butter and several doughnuts. 

“She wouldn’t take a cent,” he said, 
as he detailed his interview with the 
farm matron; “if we run across many 
such generous folks our money will last 
until we get home, all right.” 

We did meet many people who refused 
payment for food, and their liberality 


** * Here, take it, she's calling me’ "’ 
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probably saved us the necessity of beg- 
ging, as ten dollars would not have 
lasted long had three meals a day been 
regularly purchased. That night we 
slept in a barn, which we entered after 
dark and left before daylight. We bur- 
rowed in a fragrant haymow and slept 
well. 

Singularly enough, every day of the 
seven we spent on the journey to Cleve- 
land was pleasant. Not a drop of. rain 
fell. We were glad, and as we rested 
in the sunshine, we congratulated our- 
selves upon our good luck. We slept 
in various places. Our worst night was 
one when, after walking several miles 
without seeing a barn, deserted house or 
a stack of hay or straw, we decided to 
build a shanty of railroad ties and 
camp out in it. We built up a rough 
shelter but the mosquitoes nearly ate us 
up and the ties were harder than rocks. 
We gave up trying to sleep and slapped 
mosquitoes al] night. 

Our feet became pretty sore, but we 
kept steadily on and when the chimneys 
of Cleveland came in sight we forgot 
our weariness and felt well repaid for 
our toilsome tramp. We were afraid to 
venture into the city in daylight lest 
our somewhat uncouth appearance at- 
tract official attention, so we waited un- 
til nightfall, when we passed through 
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It proved to be an old white horse 


the city, unnoticed and unchallenged. 
We had decided to divide our journey, 
so now we were bound for Buffalo. 

It was late when we reached a small 
station beyond Cleveland and we were 
sitting on a bank trying to decide 
whether to keep on walking or to seek 
some refuge for the remainder of the 
night, when a tramp approached. We 
had met several, but beyond a recogni- 
tion had held no conversation with any 
of them. This one was very social. He 
informed us that this was a watering 
station and he was waiting to get a 
chance to board a train. He never 
walked, he said. He always found some 
hiding place on a train bound in the 
direction he was __ traveling. Sure 
enough, when a train: came, he loitered 
near and just as it started we saw him 
leap to a ladder between two ears and 
ride away. Somehow it made us dis- 
contented. 

“He’ll be miles on his way while we 
are trudging along,” said Tom, envi- 
ously. “I wish”—then he glanced at his 
bag and at me and paused. I knew how 
he felt; I felt just the same. 

“T suppose we couldn’t, Tom,” I said 
hesitatingly. “You know I’m a good 
climber.” 

“Of course not,” answered Tom. But 
we did later on, as I shall tell you. 
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The very next night we arrived about 
6 o’clock at a station where some freight 
trains were standing. We gazed at them 
with envy. - Finally, Tom mustered up 
courage enough to ask the engineer if 
we might ride a few miles in the 
eaboose. The man refused in a kindly 
manner, then, as we turned dejectedly 
away, asked, “Where are you fellows go- 
ing, anyway?’ We mentioned Buffalo 
and he continued, “Say if you want to 
get ahead about forty miles, you might 
get on to a lumber car just behind. It’s 
going to be left 
there, and I 
wouldn’t wonder 
if you could get 
a lift that far, if 
you tried.” 

We hunted up 
the car and with 
some misgivings 
ensconced our- 
selves in a nook 
between two piles 
of boards. We 
were not hidden 
very well and it 
seemed hours be- 
fore the train be- 
gan to move. 
Even after it a 
started we felt Y 
fearful of being 
detected, but no 
one came nigh 
us and when the 
ears at last came 
to a stop, we 
alighted safely 
and slunk off un- 
molested into 
some shrubbery 
near the track. 

This delightful 
experience spoiled 
our zest for walking. In a few hours we 
had saved two days’ time and much 
weariness of body. From that day un- 
til we reached the Massachusetts border 
we walked less than fifty miles and that 
mostly between stations where freight 
trains did not stop. We slept during 
the days, selecting shady slopes and se- 
eluded fields for our resting places, and 
when the darkness fell, like veritable 
tramps we sought the tank stations and 
few nights went by without our getting 
a ride of forty or fifty miles. I marvel 
now as I recall the risks we ran, Tom 
encumbered by his bag and I, though 
of good courage, yet of feeble strength 
for such deeds of daring. 


He never walked, he said 


I remember one night we were 
crouched on some projections between 
two cars, clinging closely to some bars 
running up the ends of each car, when 
a young brakeman stepping across above 
us looked down and espied our forms. 
In a few moments he returned and sit- 
ting on the roof began a conversation. 

“Say,” he remarked, very severely to 
Tom, “don’t you know that any minute 
we may go over something that will jerk 
you fellows off and send you into eter- 
nity? Where you going, anyway?” 

om meekly 
ill ~ mentioned Buf- 

ecm. falo. 
“Th “Well,” contin- 
ued the  brake- 
man, “you want 
to get off when 
we get to an up 
grade just above 
here. We'll be 
going slow and 
you get off.” 

When we ar- 
rived at the des- 
ignated place we 
did not get off. 
We had become 
just a bit reck- 
less and had lost 
our fear in a 
measure, both of 
accident and ar- 
rest. Every mile 
was a help. So 
we stayed on our 
perilous perches. 
A little later the 
brakeman _re- 
turned. 

“Why in thun- 
der didn’t you 
get off?’ he de- 
manded. I an- 
swered that I was afraid to when the 
train was in motion. 

“Well, you’re only a baby, anyhow,” 
he said, tolerantly, “but you must get 
off at the next stop. Remember, now!” 

We thought it prudent to comply and 
we did so, having ridden some thirty 
miles toward home and friends. 

We rode stretched at full length on the 
top of box cars, lying on coal on coal 
trains, and we reached the border of the 
old Bay state in a very dirty, disheveled 
condition, but healthy, and happy at hav- 
ing so nearly reached our destination. 
We determined to walk the rest of the 
way, as train hands and tramps both had 
warned us that stealing rides was a 
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misdemeanor much more seriously looked 
upon in Massachusetts than in the other 
states. We were too near home to risk 
arrest, discovery and publicity, so we 


made up our mind to walk the rest of 


the way. As we had heard that track 
walking was likewise a misdemeanor we 
took to the roads when near cities. Thus 
at times we secured rides in farm teams, 
and once we had an offer of work. 
farmer who allowed us to ride some miles 
in his empty wagon tried to hire us, and 
I suppose our refusal made him a con- 
vert to the theory that tramps never toil. 

My hat, unnoticed in the west, brought 
me considerable ridicule in the more 
conservative east. One loquacious tramp 
advised me to “shake that tile ter once, 
go and ask at some house for an old 
wool hat; that’s enough to get you 
hauled in, that straw plug you’ve got 
on 


But I kept my big straw hat, for it 
concealed my hair, and I patiently bore 
One tramp told us 


the jeers cast at it. 


*** Say, fellers, come and see this feller, I bet he's a girl’’’ 
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we must visit the Shaker settlement and 
get a good “feed,” for, he said, they gave 
every one all the food they could eat 
and asked no questions. It was quite 
true. We went down into their neat 
grounds and Tom’s offer of pay was 
quietly declined. He received an abun- 
dance of pie, bread and milk, and a lib- 
eral allowance was sent to me. - 

Our journey through Massachusetts 
was uneventful. We became hungry 
once for a square meal and Tom went 
to a village store and bought a pound of 
beef and some potatoes and ears of corn. 
We went into a wood, and building a 
fire roasted the meat and corn by holding 
it over the blaze on long, sharp pointed 
poles. We baked the potatoes in the 
coals, and with bread and cheese, had a 
feast fit for a king. 

The weather was delightful. One or 
two thunder showers, brief and benefi- 
cent, comprised all the stormy weather. 
We slept in barns or train sheds, once in 
a freight car and one lovely night in 
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the open air, with the kindly stars shin- 
ing pleasantly overhead. 

When we reached the little town of 
Natick we counted our money and 
found we had just enough to pay our 
fares to Boston. We decided to use it 
for that purpose. ‘Tom washed and 
shaved. He carried razor and a small 
mirror and water was always to be 
found. We did not want to reach home 
by daylight, conscious that our costumes 
would betray omissions which a friendly 
darkness would hide. I shall: never for- 
get the clump of bushes in whose 
friendly shade we lay and loitered away 
the long hours that 3d of July. 

When the longed-for darkness at last 


arrived, I changed my clothing. We. 


stuffed into the bushes my well worn 
suit, my poor “buckeye” hat and Tom’s 
old coat. He had brought a thin linen 
duster to.enter Boston in. His hat fol- 
lowed, and a cap was substituted. Then 
we walked to the station and purchased 
tickets for the Hub. A few hours later 
we were in the midst of our friends, not 
one of whom ever dreamed of our wild 
experiences of the last month. 

We had left Columbus the second day 
of June and arrived in Boston the 
Fourth of July. 

Do you know, we both owned to a sort 
of regret at leaving our out-of-door life. 
I have always felt that I knew how the 
tramp becomes so used to the savage in- 
dependence and wild variety of his life 
that lhe cannot leave it. Despite our 
roughing it, our untimely meals, our 
hard beds and general tough time, we 
were perfectly well. Our people indeed 
greeted us with compliments concerning 
our healthy appearance. They said Ohio 
climate evidently agreed with us. 

During the entire trip my sex was sus- 
pected but once. - Finding that my 
youthful appearance appealed to most 
housewives’ hearts and made them lav- 
ish in sales and donations, IT had been 
.for some weeks buying the supplies, 
when discovery came. . It was a Sunday 
morning and TI had gone up to a nice 
looking farmhouse to procure food. Sev- 
eral small boys were loafing around and 
one curious little chap came and peered 
up under my hat. As his mother ap- 
peared with the rations he called out to 
his companions, “Say, fellers, come and 
see this feller, I bet he is a girl!” 


I tried to laugh as I met the woman’s 
suspicious gaze and hurried back to 
Tom in an agony of fear. We got into 
the woods as quickly as possible and I 
never played the part of provider again. 
It seemed that one or two stray locks of 
hair had fallen down and given me a 
girlish look. But we ran no more risks 
of that sort. 

Once, while I was purchasing agent, I 
entered a yard but before I could profter 
a request a stern visaged woman thrust 
her head from a window, “Go away,” 
she shrieked, “Go right away, I tell you! 
John, let Tige loose. He'll drive the fel- 
low off.” 

John was a little redheaded, barefooted 
lad of ten or twelve years. He shuffled 
obediently toward the barn but I had 
left the premises, so Tige’s services were 
not needed. In rather a bitter mood I 
sauntered down the road and was won- 
dering what I should do as there seemed 
to be no other houses within sight and 
night was near, when I heard a small 
voice hailing me: 

“Say, mister!” it said. The red- 
headed boy was standing at some bars 
across the road having evidently come 
hastily cross lots from the house. 

“What do you want?” T asked, crossly. 

“Say,” he said, breathlessly, poking 
a paper bag through the fence, “here’s 
some grub for you. It’s all I could get. 
And, say, if you want a fine place to sleep 
tonight there’s a load of hay in the next 
field. Here, take it, she’s calling me!” 

He pushed the parcel through the 
fence and, in obedience to the imperative 
notes of a horn, fled toward the house. 

God bless that little redheaded fellow, 
wherever he is today. I know he grew 
up to be a tender and merciful man. 
There were cookies and slices of bread 
and apple butter in the bag and we 
found, as he said, the load of hay and 
spent a peaceful night in its sweet 
depths. 

We often planned a return pedestrian 
trip, with money in plenty, but never 
did so. And when we revisited Colum- 
bus, riding over the well-known route 
in a Pullman, the trip lacked some mys- 
terious charm which softened our hard- 
ships and made our thousand miles on 
ten dollars seem an experience not to be 
regretted, 
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The First Trip to Europe 


By Myra Emmons 


O many people, the oppor- 
tunity of visiting Eu- 
rope does not come 
early, and the details of 
ocean travel may never 
have been considered. 
To such it may seem a 

great undertaking, and that elaborate 

preparations are required. 
Dismiss the thought, firmly. Why 


should you buy new clothes when you 


are going where the latest and most at- 
tractive styles are created and can be 
bought so cheaply‘ On the contrary, 
instead of plunging into expensive prep- 
arations, begin to save your money, as 
never before, because you can do so 
much with it on the other side. In 
traveling, especially in Europe, it is bet- 
ter to have money than clothes. With 
plenty of cash in hand you ean buy, at 
a moment’s notice, whatever you need, 
so why should you lug a moving van of 
clothes over there with you? 

I know a lady and her daughter who 
almost wrecked their home, making 
preparations for a three months’ trip 
to Europe, when all the time they had in 
the house everything they needed with- 
out buying one new article. I also 
knew a charming, sensible girl who went 
to Europe for her wedding journey with 
no other gowns than the one she trav- 
eled in—which had also been her wed- 
ding gown—a little trained frock and a 
eabin robe. She was the belle of the 
voyage. On her return she brought half 
a dozen trunks full of clothes. 

Your cabin may be flooded and all 
your clothes soaked. How cheerful that 
would be if you knew it was the wreck 
of many weeks’ hard work and the loss 
of money that might have been used to 
pay for some delightful side trip in 
Europe. : 

Besides, many preparations entail 
hard work and worry and may put you 
in such bad condition that you will not 
enjoy the voyage; whereas, starting with 
an untroubled mind and a body not un- 
duly fatigued will increase your chances 
of a pleasant journey. 

All the steamship companies will, on 
application, send you their printed mat- 
ter, with plans of ship, ete. Choose an 
outside room, if possible, but do not 
worry too much about it. Tell the eom- 


pany what your needs are and leave them 
to do their best for you, according to the 
price you pay. They are anxious to 
treat you well, and many shiftings occur 
after sailing, so you will probably get 
about what you want. 

If you were born an American 
travel first class. It is much more sat- 
isfactory to go first class on an inexpen- 
sive steamer line than second class on 
a high priced boat. Secure your berth 
early, several months in advance if pos- 


‘sible, in order to get a lower one. 


Almost any old woolen traveling suit, 
of short skirt and jacket, will answer 
every purpose. For ocean wear, a flan- 
nel shirt waist is best; and second 
choice is habutai wash silk or pongee, 
neither of which is injured by salt, 
damp air. Take also your knit Jersey 
blouse, for a more useful article it is 
impossible to imagine. Wear a simple 
traveling hat to the boat, and after 
leaving it; but for wear on the steamer 
take a wool tam-o’-shanter, a soft un- 
trimmed felt hat with a brim that will 
turn down, a wool cap, or a grass imita- 
tion of Panama straw—whichever is 
the most becoming to you. Add a long 
chiffon veil, or searf, of good quality, 
with which to tie down recalcitrant locks 
in a stiff breeze. If you have an auto 
hat or cap it will be an excellent choice 
for steamer wear. So many different 
styles of these are now made that some 
design can be found which will be both 
becoming and eqmfortable. A straw or 
a trimmed hat is not suitable for wear on 
the boat. Take a steamer cape, a golf 
eape, your big box coat, or any other 
warm wrap you have that is loose enough 
to slip on over your jacket. If you have 
a fur boa, stole or cape it will be useful. 

A steamer rug you must have, unless 
you happen to be the proud possessor of 
an old-fashioned, heavy, double shawl. 
Such a treasure, or even a thick army 
or navy blanket, might be made to serve 
if desired. A bath gown is necessary, 
and it may be of flannel, flannelette or 
eiderdown. In addition to its use for the 
bath, it is invaluable for slipping on 
over your night clothes if the weather 
should prove to be cold, as is most likely 
for at least a part of the time, especially 
if you go early. 

This leads me to think of a hot water 
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bottle—not exactly an article of wear- 
ing apparel, but certainly one to add 
great comfort on a cold night. Take all 
the shoes you need and a pair of slippers 
and a pair of rubbers, for you cannot 
get good footwear in Europe. Two pairs 
of old shoes will not come amiss, for 
you will probably walk a great deal and 
old shoes are likely to be more comfort- 
able than new ones. 

Some women dress a little for dinner 
on the steamer and some do not. It is 
wise to take one simple dinner gown, of 
soft wool goods, and one or two fancy 
waists, so you can make a change for 
dinner if you wish. This simple outtit, 
with a few changes of underwear, some 
of which should be woolen, and a supply 
of attractive stocks and neckties, will 
make you absolutely comfortable, and 
ean all be packed in a steamer trunk, 
or, better still, in a light telescope. If 
you use a telescope, however, it should 
be one of the kind that can be locked; 
but do not carry dear treasures with 
you in traveling. They cause too much 
worry. 

If you have a good trunk, large enough 
to contain whatever you are likely to 
buy in Europe, take it with you, empty, 
or practically so. It will be put in the 
ship’s hold. On reaching the other side, 
you can put into this trunk your rug, 
heavy cape and whatever else you do not 
wish to lug all over Europe and store it 
with the steamship company, to await 
your return. Storage charges are low. 
Of course if the weather is cold you may 
need to carry these wraps with you. 
Canvas cases suitable for holding them 
are cheap in Europe. If you have 
no such trunk, you will have the 
chance of a lifetime to buy one cheap 
in London, Liverpool, or whatever port 
you sail from. This you would not 
naturally do until your return. Mean- 
time, your extra luggage can be wrapped 
and stored the same as a trunk. 

Do not take fright at what you may 
hear about excessive tips on steamers and 
in Europe. They are numerous, but 
need not be large. To scatter your money 
wildly in tips will mark you as a novice. 
All the servants will quickly spot you, 
pass the word around and fleece you. 
Tips vary, of course, in accordance with 
the grede of steamers, hotels, and other 
accommodations. If you travel in a 
specially equipped floating palace you 
must expect to pay at least $25 for 
steamer tips. On regular first class 
steamers, however, the following are cus- 
tomary and will be ample: State room 
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steward $2.50; state room stewardess 
$2.50; dining room steward $2.50. These 
are obligatory. On the cheaper first 
class steamers they may be reduced to 
$1 each and be entirely dignified. It all 
depends on the boat. By talking with 
other passengers you can readily ‘learn 
the customary scale for your steamer. 
If you use the bathroom regularly, pay 
the bathroom steward $1; if less fre- 
quently this might be cut to 25 cents a 
bath. If you read books from the 
library, give the steward a tip varying 
from $1 down to 25 cents, according to 
grade of steamer and frequency of his 
service to you. 

The deck steward’s gratuity is a vari- 
ble quantity; he has opportunity for get- 
ting tips from so many people that he 
fares better than inside stewards, who 
are restricted to a certain number; 
hence, do not be uneasy about him. Give 
him what you think he has earned in 
waiting on you, according to relative 
service with the other stewards. A dol- 
lar is the maximum expected on ordi- 
nary boats. 

Thus your total tips need not exceed 
$10 a voyage and may not be more than 
$5. Be reasonable in what you require 
of stewards, and if you should ask 
special service of them, outside the line 
of their regular duties, pay them for it. 

Send your luggage to the steamer in 
ample time and be at the boat yourself 
half an hour or more before sailing, to 
look after your luggage. The steamer 
company will have given you, with your 
ticket, large colored tags to be attached 
and you will probably find your hand 
luggage awaiting you in your state 
room. Go to the dining saloon head 
steward as soon as possible and arrange 
for your seat at table. The captain’s 
table is considered the favored position, 
but be not uneasy; nothing can keep 
you from your own, even on an ocean 
voyage, and though you sit at the foot 
of the humblest table it will not bar 
you from making pleasant acquaintances 
on the boat, if you desire them. Saloon 
stewards have fairly good judgment and 
you are likely to find yourself ‘well 
placed, among congenial people. Be 
natural and comfortable about making 
acquaintances. It is customary to bow 
to all when taking your seat at the table, 
and further developments will readily 
adjust themselves. 

Never mention seasickness. Bar all 
reference to it as rigidly as you would 
to any other indecent subject. 

If you buy souvenirs, bric-a-brae, ete, 
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in Europe, de not carry them around 
with you. Have them shipped to your 
sailing port in care of the steamship 
company and write them to hold the 
goods for you. Thus you will be care 
free for the better enjoyment of the 
journey. Resist strongly every tempta- 
tion to load yourself with unnecessary 
trumpery. 

Do not earry much money with you. 
Provide yourself with travelers’ checks. 
Your local bank or any express com- 
pany will tell you all about them. They 
ean be cashed in any large city of the 
world—so neighborly have we become. 
Carry these checks and a small amount 
of currency in a purse which is securely 
fastened to you, out of sight. Strap 
your umbrella to your hand baggage, 
and always let a porter carry it. Keep 
your own hands and mind free. 

If you need a large supply of clothes 
for social purposes, you can easily buy 
them. In that case, buy hand bags to 
hold them but never a trunk. Why? 
Because continental railway companies 
charge appalling rates for trunks but 
nothing extra for hand luggage. These 
companies seem to be stone blind to one 
peculiarity of their system which must 
surely work to their disadvantage in the 
cost to them of carriage. They permit 
a traveler to carry innumerable pieces 
of hand luggage into a first class passen- 
ger coach and do not charge him a cen- 
time extra; but if he should put the 
same luggage in a compact trunk to be 
carried as grand bagage, he would have 
to pay heavy rates. It is not unusual to 
see English men or women traveling 
with twelve or fifteen bags apiece, fill- 
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ing the railway carriages with it in 
gloomy disregard of mere human beings 
and thereby drawing anathema from 
their fellow passengers, especially Amer- 
icans, who are accustomed to checking 
all luggage. Another reason for avoid- 
ing trunks is that the customs on them 
are much more troublesome than for 
hand bags. 

In stopping at hotels or pensions 
make your terms carefully in advance 
and have a clear understanding as to 
the prices of extras. 

Beware of having valueless coin given 
you in exchange. Ask at banks, or 
wherever you have your checks cashed, 
what coins are not legal tender, as 
there are a number of such in every 
country. They are coins that have 
been legally retired and to circulate 
them is fraudulent, but the unwary 
stranger does not know this. They us- 
ually resemble in size and weight the 
coin that is currently legal, but are 
stamped with a different die.. Banks 
will furnish sheets showing dies of 
legal coins. 

You can learn the customs regulations 
of each country at the express offices; 
or if that method should not be conven- 
ient the clerk of your hotel can tell you 
where to obtain this information. If 
you are not buying much en route, you 
will have no trouble. If you are, it. is 
best to know what goods are dutiable and 
avoid them in making your selections. 

Traveling in Europe is in many re- 


-spects easier than in America and no 


one need apprehend any trouble in un- 
dertaking it. 


Vacation Don’ts | 


By N. 


Don’t forget to make, while in camp, 
a list of forgotten, though much needed, 
things, and keep this list for future ref- 
erence when planning another camping 
trip. 

Don't forget your thermometer, that 
you may glory in the comfort of the 
temperature while those in the city be- 
low are sweltering in the heat. 

Don’t forget to suggest amusement 
for the children. 

Don’t forget your trout rod- and 
basket, even though you outwit only 
enough of the speckled beauties for 
supper. 


Don’t forget several yards of mosquito 
netting to cover the opening into your 
tent. 

Don’t forget to cut some willows 
along the river bank and weave the 
branches into a work basket; and make 
a hat of newspaper cut into long strips 
braided, sewed into a flat shape and 
trimmed with wild berries and everlast- 
ing flowers. 

Don’t forget to have a box with wire 
netting door, and hang it in a cool spot 
away from ants. 

Don’t forget to set your tent facing 
an alluring outlook. 
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An Electric Day 


The owner and occupant of the house described 


HE milkman rushing 

through the driveway, 
and up the _ backdoor 
e) step, arouses Josie, the 
“domestic electrician.” 
Glanecing at the clock, 
and finding it is time to 
get up, she turns on the switch at the 
head of the bed, and the practical, “elec- 
tric day” has once more begun. The 
switch has put into operation the elec- 
tric cereal cooker in the kitchen, which 
is also a combination water boiler. 

By the time Josie is dressed, washed, 
and ready to go to the kitchen, the water 
for the coffee is boiling. It is placed in 
the electric coffee percolator—the best of 
_all devices, in my opinion, for making de- 
licious coffee. No danger of delaying 
breakfast from this source, because in 
seven or eight minutes the coffee is ready 
for the table. The cereal and coffee at- 
tended to, the switch for the frying pan 
is turned on. One minute is sufficient, 
and then the bacon and eggs are started 
frying. Is it any wonder that the days 
go by pleasantly with Josie, and that she 
enjoys the title of “domestic electrician ?” 

It has been suggested by those who 
have not had any experience with elec- 
tricity in the kitchen, that perhaps there 
is an element of fear in connection with 
handling the devices. This is far from 
true. In turning the switch off and on, 
it is the same operation as turning the 
electric light off and on. Practically 
the same kind of switch is used. There 
are no metal parts exposed in connection 
with which the operator could come in 
eontact if a fuse should “blow.” This 
is noticeable only by the absence of heat 
when the switch is turned on, and indi- 
eates the necessity of renewal, which is 
the work of about a minute, and does not 
require an experienced electrician. I ana 
sure that any slight fear would soon be 
overcome after some experience in hand- 
ling, and ample confidence would then be 
established. 

After breakfast the dishes are washed, 
and soon the ironing is started. No more 
“ironing day”; it requires but a few 
hours to finish ironing with the electric 
flatiron. There was no necessity the 
night before to guard against the fire go- 
ing out. Nor was it necessary the first 
thing in the morning to get the fire into 


good ‘condition for a red-hot stove all day 
to keep the flats good and hot. Josie 
simply finished the dishes and then went 
to the laundry. She turned on the flat- 
iron switch, and in three or four min- 
utes started to iron. Later in the morn- 
ing she desires to go into the kitchen to 
start the potatoes steaming, and begin to 
cook the boiled dinner. Leaving the iron 
with the switch turned off, it cools down 
slightly, but when she returns it is 
quickly available for continuing the 
work, 

Just about this time the telephone bell 
rings. Mrs Hillman answers the ’phone 
upstairs (for convenience we have one 
downstairs and one upstairs). It is one 
of the neighbors asking in regard to the 
electric heating pad. It seems that one 
of the family has contracted a severe 
eold, and is having chills. She said Dr 
B— had just called, and suggested hot ap- 
plications. Their hot water bottle leaked, 
and it was an annoyance, anyhow. Would 
we loan the heating pad until they re- 
ceived the one which had already been or- 
dered? Mrs Hillman assures her over the 
*phone that the device has a plug attached 
to it, which may be screwed into the light- 
ing socket near the bed, and after it has 
been operating for a while at high heat, 
the heat can easily be readjusted to a 
medium or low degree, as desired. Be- 
fore saying goodby; the neighbor asks 
if this will run up their electric bill, to 
which the reply is made that it takes 
about the same amount of current as one 
incandescent lamp, when used at high 
heat, and only one-third of this amount 
when operating at low heat. 

In the meantime, the New England 
boiled dinner is cooking. A large, four- 
quart electric kettle, together with the 
potato steamer and other utensils, gives 
the electric outfit the appearance of a 
full-fledged cooking equipment commonly 
used with coal and gas ranges. For a 
period of thirty months, electricity has 
been continually in service, and this par- 
ticular “electric day” is representative 
of actual practice. If, instead of a 
boiled dinner, a roast beef were cooked, 
then the oven would have been in oper- 
ation. This is equally convenient, being 
regulated by a three-heat switch. Your 
readers, familiar with housekeeping, will 
know what it means to get the coal er 
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gas oven good and hot, ready for baking. 
With the electric oven, the maximum 
heat is turned on for about fifteen min- 
utes, and then the device is ready for 
work, The switch when turned on for 
any of the three heats, furnishes a reg- 
ulation ‘for the oven, which is not only 
convenient, but practical for all purposes. 
During the New Year’s holiday season, 
for two consecutive years, I have per- 
sonally seen a fourteen-pound turkey 
placed i in the electric oven, and have had 
the pleasure of carving and serving it to 
a company of eight or ten persons. Such 
experience has led us to have a great re- 
spect for the electric oven. 

“Qn those mornings when we are fav- 
éred with griddlecakes and steak, the 
aluminum gridiron and the electric 
broiler come into service instead of the 
frying pan. They are equally quick, and 
the character of the cakes and meat 
brought to the table offers evidence of 
the satisfactory work which they are 
eapable of performing. 

~Luneh having passed, and the ironing 
having been entirely finished, the “domes- 
tie electrician” is free for the afternoon. 
About 3 o’clock the doorbell rings. Sev- 


eral friends have come to talk over with’ 


Mrs Hillman the entertainment for the 
next meeting of the musical class which 
is a very popular branch of the Woman’s 
club of Schenectady. After divesting 
themselves of their winter cloaks, and 
getting seated in the music room, the 
luminous radiators are put into opera- 
tion. These radiators are particularly 
adapted for such service, as they pro- 
duce heat immediately, and serve the 
purpose of imparting a cheer and warmth 
to the room which are pleasant, to say the 
least. These ladies represent a committee 
to consider what facilities are available 
for serving tea and light refreshments, 
also the color of the dining room walls, 
fixtures, ete, and the shade of gowns to 
be worn by those serving. The electric 
dining room table is called particularly 
to their attention. It is a small table 
fitted with electric wiring receptacles and 
switches suitable for operating two or 
three devices such as coffee percolators, 
chafing dishes, or water boilers for serv- 
ing tea. This table is finished in quar- 
tered oak, matching the oak finish of the 
room. 

While the ladies are here, a desire is 
expressed to see some of the other elec- 
trical devices. A visit to the upper floor 
brings forth much favorable comment. 

The sewing room in particular is con- 
sidered very attractive, with its electric 


motor attached to the machine, the 
small, nickel-plated flatiron ready at a 
moment’s notice for the many uses which 
it is capable of performing, and a second 
luminous radiator for auxiliary or inter- 
mittent heat in case the furnace fire gets 
low during the winter days, or for fall 
and spring seasons when the furnace fire | 
may not be in commission. The thrée- 
pound iron attracts much attention, es- 
pecially when it is learned that it can be 
placed in any of the sockets anywhere in 
the house, and is always carried with us 
on a journey for the purpose of pressing 
clothes more or less wrinkled during such 
a trip. The married ladies express the 
opinion that their husbands would much 
prefer to have such a device at home for 
ironing their silk hats, to the delay and 
expense of sending to the local hatter. 

The electric lighting of all closets 
with the switches outside the door was 
noted as a great convenience, and when 
the electric shaving mug was inspected, 
there was no further doubt about the 
necessity of all the husbands making an 
early investigation of the electric house- 
hold utensils which are so convenient and 
necessary for “good housekeeping.” 

In regard to candle power of lights: 
In the clothes closets, four candle power 
incandescent lamps are used; also in. the 
furnace room. In the bathroom are two 
ten candle power lamps, one on either 
side of the mirror. In the dining room, 
the reflector. type of lamp is installed, 
eight of them together, two on each side 
in a cove ceiling. These lights are con- 
trolled by a side wall switch, with four 
buttons controlling two lights each. I 
have about fifty to sixty lights installed, 


-and my lighting bill last month was only 


$4.20. I attributed the small size of the 
bill to careful arrangement of ‘the light 
for proper distribution, and the use of 
low energy lamps quite generally. 

We have called this an “electric day.” 
It suggests that we are passing through 
an electric era, which bids fair to attract 
the attention of the entire world to the 
matter of up-to-date housekeeping. A 
business man comes from Chicago to 
New York on the latest “limited.” The 
train is lighted by electricity. Cool 
breezes from the fan motor are furnished 
by electricity. In addition to the fix- 
tures on the car ceilings for general il- 
lumination, there are tiny incandescent 
lamps at the back of each seat, designed 
to provide better light for reading, as 
well as furnishing light in the berth. 
As the Grand Central station in New 
York is approached, the tremendous 
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Mr Hillman's house, where every day is an “‘ electric day” 


Solarium of Mr Hillman's house 
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engineering plans for electrifying the 
road lead him to think more and more 
about electricity, and he has a desire to 
use it in his home if the expense is not 
exorbitant. At the present writing, there 
are doubtless thousands of homes where 
these convenient miscellaneous devices 
would be used if the people were ac- 
quainted with the reasonable costs: of 
operating. The easiest way to become 
conversant with the matter of costs is to 
compare the electric with the coal and 
gas range systems of cooking, baking, ete. 

The writer used a coal stove for about 
ten years, and a gas stove for six years. 
With coal at an average price of $6.50 per 
ton, and gas at about $1.30 per thousand, 
our monthly bills averaged about $6 in 
a family of five. The average monthly 
cost of the same character of work by 
electricity has amounted to $6.69 for 
twenty-four consecutive months, or 
slightly higher than the coal and gas. 
The figures in neither case, it should be 
added, cover lighting bills. 

The rate of charge for electricity in 


Bathroom showing electric water heater in 
the tub and electric radiator on the floor 


Schenectady is 15 cents per kilowatt, 
with a discount for quantity, which av- 
erages a net cost of about 10 cents per 
kilowatt. This refers to electricity for 
lighting. The local electric company 
makes me a price of 5 cents per kilo- 
watt for the heating device circuit, be- 
cause the devices are used so much dur- 
ing the daytime, and because they se- 
cure an income of over $100 per year 
from my residence instead of only $35 
or $40 per year, which I would pay them 
for electric lighting only. I am sure that 
many families of five or six persons 
throughout the country spend as much 
as $6 or $7 per month for gas or coal in 
connection with cooking and baking, 
ironing, ete, without considering light- 
ing. Where families do not spend so 
much money because of economy, or low 
price of coal or gas, then many of the 
small miscellaneous electrical devices 
would interest them instead of the larger 
cooking and baking articles. The elec- 
tric cigar lighters, heating pads, perco- 
lators, curling irons, shaving mugs, baby 
milk-warmers, and many other interest- 
ing devices may be attached to the elec- 
trie wiring socket, and being used inter- 
mittently the cost is small, the conven- 
ience pleasing, and the experience most 
interesting. 

Electric lighting companies through- 
out the entire country are manifesting 
a desire to acquaint the people with such 
devices. It is necessary that the house 
should be wired, and recently I have 
seen an advertisement by a large electric 
lighting company, offering to wire houses 
at an exceptionally low price. Archi- 
tects are also making a special study of 
the subject, with the view of favoring 
those clients who exhibit an interest in 
the subject. If it is desired to use sim- 
ply the small miscellaneous devices, 
then the extra wiring is exceedingly 
simple. Lighting wires of ordinary size 
can be used with the proper arrangement 
of circuits to meet insurance rules. 
Such wiring will offer the opportunity 
to use small devices free!y without un- 
screwing the incandescent lamps every 
time one desires to use a heating device. 

Many of your readers will doubtless 
be curious to know how much it cost me 
for the extra wiring, which is used in 
connection with so many devices, includ- 
ing the entire system. I am pleased to 
state that I omitted the kitchen chimney: 
when building; -also excavated for a cel- 
lar under nart of the house only. The 
foundation for about half the house ex- 
tends simply down to frost line. Neither 
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kitchen, coal bin, 
nor wood bin was 
necessary. I had 
two sets of plans 
drawn by a Boston 
architect, and upon 
receiving bids found 
that there was a sav- 
ing, due to the omis- 
sions, amounting to 
several hundred dol- 
lars. Extra heavy 
wires are installed 
all through the 
house, and the ex- 
tra cost for wiring, 
not including light- 
ing wires, amounted 
to about $125 to 
$150. Readers who 
have had experience 
in building will ap- 
preciate that this is 
a very small amount 
when _ considering 
the erection of a 
$10,000 or $12,000 
house. Architects 
will also appreciate 
this point fully, 
when they know 
that the house is 57 
feet long on one 
side with a 35-foot 
musie room, two 
bathrooms, a 20-foot 
living room upstairs, 
and five bedrooms. 

The cost of elec- 
trical devices repre- 
sents a nominal figure. For illustration, 
a flatiron, $3 or $4, depending upon size; 
cigar lighter, $1.75 to $2; shaving mug, 
about $3.50; baby milk-warmer, the 
same. The cost of an electric kitchen 
outfit will vary from $50 up, depending 
upon the character of table, and size of 
family in the same manner as a coal 
range varies in price according to the 
size, and a combination coal and gas 
range will vary according to the size, 
ornamentation, ete. 

When building, special attention was 
given to the heating of the kitchen and 
laundry, from the hot air furnace. The 
extra initial cost is only slight, while 
the winter cost of operating is almost 
negligible. A hot water front was placed 
in my furnace at an extra cost of about 
$8, which furnishes hot water from Oc- 
tober until May, a period when the fur- 
nace fire is being operated. During the 

months, electric immersion coils 
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Lavatory in the bathroom, showing electric heater for shaving purposes, 
electric vibrator and electric radiator 


furnish plenty of hot water without add- 
ing greatly to the expense, regarding 
which I have spoken fully in the fore- 
going. 

Space will not permit of lengthy ex- 
planation in regard to troubles, durabil- 
ity of devices, ete. Suffice to say that all 
the devices are heat-insulated; in fact, 
they are so well insulated from heat that 
they can be operated upon a highly fin- 
ished surface without destroying its ap- 
pearance. Occasionally a porcelain plug 
breaks, or the wire cord may need re- 
newal.. But a spare cord and plug on 
hand avoids any annoyance from this 
source. The devices are of a most dur- 
able character, and combined with rea- 
sonable costs of operating, great con- 
venience in handling, neatness in ap- 
pearance, and the interesting experience, 
I am sure that we should look with dis- 
favor upon ever again going back to old 
methods for cooking, baking, ironing, cte. 
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The living room in Mr Hillman's home, which, 
by the way, is one of the Craftsman houses 
designed by Gustav Stickley 


The cooking apparatus in Mr Hillman's kitchen. See pages preceding 
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speak, once in a while (for he couldn’t 
be induced to appear very often), contin- 
ued to think so. But if you were to con- 
sult him today upon the subject he 
would laugh such an idea to scorn. 
While he knows as well as any public 
speaker. that he has often “caught on,” 
he still views his own position as a 
humorist with a good deal of cynicism. 
He contends that the whole explanation 
of it is found in the fact that he is a 
hotel keeper. “Were I a lawyer, or a 
preacher, or a politician, nobody would 
ever have given me a second thought, 
but because I am a hotel keeper, a boni- 
face, supposed to go around with an 
apron on, attend bar, stand at the counter 
and call ‘Front! after I have punched 
a bell, go out and meet my patrons at the 
door and relieve them of their hand bag- 
gage and other valuables—it is this, 
this alone that leads people to think my 
after-dinner speaking something remark- 
able.” 

Mr Ford is willing to make fun of 
himself. He has a peculiar individual- 
istic angle of vision upon all subjects 
which enables him to see everything a 
little differently from the way ordinary 
men view them, and this difference is 
what makes his remarks so funny. For 
instance, while he is the soul of kind, 
genial dignity, and one would think 
twice after looking into his serious eyes, 
before daring to joke with him about his 
own “slim Jim” appearance, yet he him- 
self constantly pokes fun at his “Dolce 
far-niente style of architecture.” To 
fully understand this, it must be remem- 
bered that in appearance Mr Ford is ex- 
ceedingly tall and thin, though lately he 
has added’ a few pounds to his weight. 
Not only is his body thin and slim and 
long, but even his face is thin and slim 
and long, and being crowned with a really 
magnificent forehead, he has the appear- 
ance, when he stands up at a banquet 
table in evening dress, of being top- 
heavy. His chin and neck slide into his 
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HEN Simeon Ford made his, first memorable hit 
at the opening of the Waldorf-Astoria hotel some 
thirteen years ago, it was thought a new humorist 
star had arisen in the heavens. 


And we who heard him 
body differently from those of anyone 
else, so that it is only when you see his 
forehead that you feel you have reached 
his head. Consequently he appears to 
be nearly a head taller than he really 
is, and as that is over six feet, one can 
well understand the impression of slim 
hight which he gives. 

One writer in describing him ealls 
him a “tall, slim, solemnly Episcopal, 
funereal-appearing individual.” Now, 
that is just as you happen to look at him. 
I generally feel when I see him that he 
is a modern edition de luxe, in conven- 
tional evening dress, of Don Quixote. 
There is just the same quiet dignity, the 
calm unobtrusiveness, the genial outlook 
on men and things of the immortal cav- 
alier, yet there is a note of pessimistic 
sadness at times in his speech that those 
who only hear his post-prandial oratory 
wit not of. 

But to go back to his method of mak- 
ing fun of himself. I once heard him 
say: “I don’t know why Garrison se- 
lected me to go into the hotel business 
with him, unless it was that my shape is 
such that he could easily push me 
through the transom of a suicide’s room, 
so that we could get the corpse out with- 
out spoiling the lock or bursting in the 
door.” And in speaking before the New 
York booksellers’ league he said of his 
own book: “My portrait will appear in 
the front. That will have a tendency to 
kill the sale right at the go-in.” And 
onee again: “Naturally, I am a shy, re- 
tiring and illiterate cuss, and pursue the 
nefarious, though necessary avocation 
of ‘keeping tavern’. But, in an evil 
hour, a misguided publishing house dis- 
covered that I had a genius for letters 
which I had artfully concealed for years, 
and now I am doomed to go thundering 


down the ages, linked with Charley 
Dickens, Willie Shakespeare, George 
Ade, and other literary fellers.” Again 


he says: “Before I fell into their clutches, 
T was an obseure and self-respecting man, 
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peacefully pursuing the even tenor of 
my way, unwept, unhonored and unsung, 
with no reputation outside of my imme- 
diate family, and not much of a one 
there. Now, thanks to them and to their 
anxiety to get rid of my book, my life 
has become one long nightmare. My 
bilious and dejected countenance stares 
reproachfully at me from every Sunday 
newspaper and patent-insider. My hith- 
erto untarnished name flames on every 
fence, billboard and ash barrel. I am in 
receipt of letters . . . I receive offers of 
marriage from women who are willing to 
take long chances.” 

The secret of much of his fun is that 
he cares nothing for his own dignity 
when humor can be made. He is his 
own funny man. He ean see the fun in 
his own actions as well, and better, than 
in the actions of others. He is large- 
hearted and genial and big-brained or he 
would never dare to “lower his dignity” 
by such jesting at 
himself. We can all 
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remarked with that quiet sparkle of his 
rich blue eye that one soon gets used to, 
“Oh, I began to speak before I could 
stand up.” The fact is, he had made 
quite a reputation in a quiet way long 
before the world at large knew him. In 
the early *70’s he was a member of. the 
23d Brooklyn militia, and at the regi- 
mental dinners and when out with “the 
boys,” or at bicycle dinners, his dry, 
quaint humor always gave delight and 
pleasure to his companions. With an 
intuitive perception into the very inner- 
most souls of men he was able to “prick 
many a bubble,” and he always managed 
to do it in so quiet and simple a fash- 
ion that only the few ever dreamed that 
he knew the full effect of what he was 
saying. To have the power “to take a 
fall” out of other fellow whenever you 
want to, and yet never make him angry 
with you, is a gift rarely possessed. 
Humor devoid of malice or unkindness 

is rare. It was that 


see the fuitny side of 
the other fellow’s do- 
ings, and laugh our- 
selves hoarse when the 
dignified deacon sits 
down on a slide with 
such force as to make 
anearthquake in 
China, but it requires 
a man with both a big 
brain and a big heart 
and a very broad out- 
look on the world, to 
laugh at himself 
when he does the sit- 
ting down, or is 
tripped up by the 
jerking of the car as 
the motorman turns 
on the lever at full 
speed. It is this sense 
of humor overpower- 
ing his sense of dig- 
nity which led him to 
say of his own appear- 
ance: “Any person 
has a right to be 
homely, but—I abuse 
the privilege,” and 
again, “J am_ the 
plainest and the most 
up-and-down man in 
the hotel profession.” 

When I asked Mr 
Ford when he first be- 


which made Bill Nye 
so universally be- 
loved, and Eugene 
Field, and it is the 
same quality that is 
markedly present in 
all of Simeon Ford’s 
roughest fun. And 
yet he seems to spare 
no one. His dearest 
friends are the butts 
of his rudest humor. 
All is grist to his 
mill. Ah! that’s it. 
Like the cowboy in 


The Virginian who 
allowed his friend to 
eall him by a rude 
and vulgar’ epithet 
that, when used by 
another man, angered 
him almost to the 


point of murder, Ford 
has that faculty of de- 
lighting and pleasing 
his friends the 
rougher he appears to 
use them. They know 
the kind, genial 
friendliness of his 


heart. Like the rough 
and tumble tossing 
and worrying of a 


baby by his father or 
nurse, the more they 
get the more they en- 


gan to speak, of 
course meaning in 
public, he quaintly 


A cartoon of Simeon Ford, reproduced from 
the New York World, by permission 


joy it. 
Blessed faculty, 
this, of winning the 
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From McManus’ cartoons of Mr Ford, reproduced by permission from the New York 
Sunday World 


love, the esteem, the respect of the men 
he makes fun of. And this, speaking se- 
riously, tells more of Mr Ford's inner 
character than a score of pages of 
learned analysis can do. Men know hiin. 
They understand him and feel instine- 
tively his genuine kindliness, his imanli- 
ness and his absolute freedom from 
meanness, cant and humbug. 

The way he “jollied” the bankers at 
one of their banquets would have been 
deemed impossible by most men, but 
these nabobs of finance sat and laughed 
and roared and shrieked until tears 
rolled down their cheeks. After making 
one of the most ludicrously funny pic- 
tures of himself in a bank president's 
office asking for a loan and saying that 
when he reached the outer air—which 
wes in akout a second—the chilly recep- 
tion he had received had had such an 
effect upon him that the only way he 
saved his life was by running home at 
full speed and plunging his extremities 
in hot water—he convulsed his auditors 
by the quaint turn he gave to his next 
sentence: “And I placed a_ porous 
plaster on what remained of my _ self- 
esteem.” 

It was at a luncheon given by Mr 
George ©. Boldt, the proprietor of the 
Waldorf-Astoria, when he opened that 
magnificent hotel thirteen years ayo, 
that Mr Ford suddenly bounded into 
fame. In speaking of that event Mr 
Ford again revealed the sweet and gra- 
cious spirit that makes his humor so pop- 
ular. Said he: “We fellows, while 
Boldt was building his hotel, had been all 
the time prophesying his downfall and 
saying what a fool he was. How could 
he make such an expensive place pay, 
and the like? Boldt must have knewn 
of this, yet he never let on, and by one 


gracious act he disarmed the whole of us. 
The very first thing he did was to invite 
us, his rivals, to a luncheon. And what 
a lyncheon it was! Its like had never 
heen seen before.” 

It was on that occasion that Mr Ford 
made the speech that, in New York 
vernacular, “caught on,” and from that 
day to this he hes been in constant de- 
mend until the office of humorist to the 
big diners of the metropolis has palled 


upon him. “For,” says he, “what is 
there in it? I've lost the enthusiasm of 
youth about such things. It grows 


harder all the time and there is always 
the feeling of anxiety lest you should 
fail to hit the bull’s-eye, and a mon 
ean't hit every time.” 

Indeed, he wrote in the introducticn 
to his little book, and it was meant se-' 
riously, however the many thousands 
who have read it may regard it: “I 
would not advise the young man secking 
glory to tackle after-dinner speaking. 
Hardening of the liver and softening of 
the brain are pretty sure to ensue, end 
he will find that the plaudits of the m.:1- 
titude will not go very far toward paying 
his board hill.” 

And some of his experiences have 
taught him what all fun-makers learn 
in time, namely, that many of those for 
whom he makes his best efforts regard 
him as belonging to another and inferior 
world to themselves. Said he: “If those 
men really knew enough to appreciate 
one’s endeavors and be manly and genial 
about it, it would be a different thing. 
But you go and entertain them and 
that’s the end of it. For all the humon 
feeling there is in some of them you 
might as well be a phonograph. Indeed, 
that’s what I tell these delegations of 
strangers that come to me nowadeys: 
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‘Go and buy a phonograph. It can be a 
great deal funnier than I can ever be.’ 
I’m glad and willing to make all the fun 
I can for my own friends, but why I 
should be called upon to supply a free 
vaudeville for every body of strangers 
that wants to have a good time at their 
dinners, I don’t know.” 

In response to my question as to how 
he prepares his speeches, Mr Ford said: 
“It’s not a gift as some people imagine. 
It’s the result of hard work.- I don’t 
keep a lot of things on tap, or in en- 
velopes, as I have heard of others doing. 
I’m too lazy. I have no system. I’ve no 
industry in anything of this kind. When 
I’m fool enough to make a promise to 
speak, I go along until two or three days 
before the event, and when my stenog- 
rapher reminds me, I at once feel as if 
something evil was hanging over me. 
Some disaster is impending. I walk 
through the streets perfectly wretched. 
T’m in a deep blue funk. All at once 
T ask myself: ‘Why this fear? What are 
you in such a state about? And then 
I remember, ‘You’ve got to make a very 
witty speech at the dinner of the Steon- 
sters’ association 


body likes, and that hides the hard work 
a fellow’s had to put into the body of 
what he says.” 

Mr Ford lives at Rye, on the Long Is- 
land sound, and his family consists of 
his wife, one son who is a senior in Yale, 
a git! of fifteen and a boy of thirteen, 
With his hotel business in New York so 
thoroughly systematized that his pres- 
ence is necded only as a general overseer, 
he spends a great deal of his time with 
his family and in outdoor sports. He is 
a genuine Indian in his love of out of 
doors. He is an ardent golfer and goes 
over to Scotland once a year to play the 
Scotchman’s great game on his native 
links. He is also a natural born sailor. 
He has several vessels in which he and 
his son cruise around, and many a tale 
of adventure he can tell of being out in 
the open when the storm has suddenly 
come up and given them a lively run. 
He also owns a fast auto-boat in which 
his wife and daughter and the healthful 
growing “baby of the family” love to go. 

The result of this outdoor life is that, 
though he is fifty years old, Mr Ford has 
as clear en eye end as ruddy a skin as a 


tomorrow night.’ 
At last in despair 
I sit down and 
write, ‘Mr Chair- 
man and_ gentle- 
men, and then 
wait. As soon as 
a sentence comes 
as a starter I write 
that down, and 
then grind ’em 
out, one after an- 
other, just as the 
coral insects build 
their reefs. . One 
sentence suggests 
another, and when 
I’ve got about a 
thousand words I 
quit. In that way 
I prepare the back- 
bone of my speech 
which I go over 
earefully until I’ve 
got it thoroughly 
in mind. Then, 
of course, some- 
thing. generally oc- 
curs at.the dinner 
that one ean ring 
in, and that gives 
the air of sponta- 
neity that every- 


From a kodak portrait of Mr Ford, made on shipboard. Said by his 
family to be the best likeness of him ever made 
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Yale athlete of twenty. He enjoys life 
in a sensible, calm, moderate manner. 
At the feasts where he is “the king of the 
good fellows” he is known for his moder- 
ation both in eating and drinking. 

It is but natural that Mr Ford should 
be a victim of the newspapers. “Mc- 
Manus of ‘The World’ once in a while 
pokes his fun at me,” he remarked. And 
here Mr Ford brought from his inner 
office a framed picture of a sheet from 
the Sunday World, in which the car- 
toonist represents him as trying to make 
the Indian “Cheerful Charley” laugh. 
The accompanying reproductions (made 
through the courtesy of the New York 
World, although lacking in the color of 
the Sunday paper, give the humor of 
which Mr Ford is the butt. 

But perhaps the greatest joke ever per- 
petrated upon an unsuspecting humorist 
was when an enterprising journalist 
“put up a job” on him and announced to 
the world that Simeon Ford was consid- 
ering an offer to go on the vaudeville 
stage. The thing was worked in a most 
realistic way and a far more suspicious 
man than Mr Ford would have fallen into 
the trap just as easily as he did. A card 
from a well-known New York reporter 
came into his office one day- with an ur- 
gent request for a brief interview on a 
matter of importance. Knowing the 
man, Mr Ford went outside at once, 
where he found two gentlemen waiting 
him. The New York paper man intro- 
duced his companion as Mr Proctor, who 
immediately handed Mr Ford a letter 
offering him $1500 for one week’s appear- 
ance in vaudeville at Proctor’s Fifth 
Avenue theater. 

He was about to give an emphatic de- 
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clination of the proposal, when his news- 
paper friend, in an earnest manner, re- 
quested him, for his sake, as a matter of 
personal friendship, to defer giving his 
answer and at least think over the propo- 
sition for twenty-four hours. To please 
his friend Mr Ford agreed to do so and 
the interview (which had not lasted more 
than two minutes) came to an end. But 
the results were long, even though the 
interview was short. Within an hour 
every newspaper in New York had a man 
at his office wanting to know the truth 
of the report, for the afternoon paper of 
the energetic reporter had come out with 
flaming head lines: “Simeon Ford to go 
on the vaudeville stage. He is now con- 
sidering an offer.” The next day the 
comic picture men got in their work, and 
Ford was shown in tights, doing his 
“stunt” on the stage, while gaping 
throngs of his friends laughed them- 
selves blind in the audience. 

But he takes all this fun good-hum- 
oredly. “A man who shoots at others all 
the time mustn’t mind getting potted 
himself now and again,” is his philosoph- 
ical summing up of the whole matter. 


(, 


Mr Ford's ‘‘ ok,"* written upon the man- 
uscript of this article 


In the Heart of the Woods 


By Alice Crary 


In the heart of the woods there is love. 
I know, for I found! 

There’s a carpet spread down for y’r feet, 
There are fragrances, lulling and sweet, 
There are posies abloom all around, 
And a banner of blue floats above. 


In the heart of the woods there is song. 
I know, for I heard! 
There’s a harmony flung on the air, 


There are flashes of tune debonnair, 
And the witness of many a bird, 
In the chorus both constant and strong. 


In the heart of the woods there is rest. 
I know, to my gain! 

There’s a moss-covered couch for repose, 
There’s a mantle, the kindly sun throws, 
And a soul may be emptied of pain 

At the fountain of Nature’s fair breast. 


Good Housekeeping’s Pure Food Assurance 


@ Brought into every home, upon every table, insuring to every person 
food products that are worthy of consumption. @ The "Pure Food" 
Problem solved by associated effort—a universal crusade by which the 
women of America may co-operate to accomplish at once what State and 
National laws can’t do in years, if ever. How the broad constructive 
policy of Good Housekeeping now enables each consumer and producer 
of food to employ her or his heretofore latent powers for individual ben- 
efit and national welfare. By HERBERT MYRICK, Prades Phen, Publishing Co. 


Tremendous public interest has been aroused by Goon HovuseKkrerina’s prelimi- 
nary announcement, in its May number, of our broad constructive policy for solving 
the pure food problem. The plan proposes to do this in a manner that is entirely sim- 
ple, intensely practical, thoroughly scientific. Our method is one that appeals alike 
to your sound common sense, business principles, rational imagination and higher 
aspirations. The five objects of this great forward movement are succinctly set 
forth at bottom of opposite page, and should be read in connection with my article 
in our May number to get the fullest grasp of our plans. 


The greatest force in human uplift 


is self-help. It combines the human with the divine—it unites the material with 
the spiritual, thought with action—it gives mind dominion over matter—it trans- 
mutes egotism into love for humanity—it inspires to efforts that are satisfying to 
every human nature. 

But the true conception of self-help instantly emphasizes that the individual is 
not wholly an independent entity. 

Each man or woman, each child, must work out their own evolution to the degree 
that only they themselves can do it. 

Up to that point, which is a relatively small part of human life, each person is 
independent. Beyond that, we are one and all inéer-dependent. And this mutual 
dependence, these inter-relations of yourself with all others with whom you come in 
contact indirectly or directly, comprise the major portion of human life. 


Latent powers are inherent in each individual 


for the largest development of both their independence and their inter-dependence. 
But these powers are as yet scarcely dreamed of by the average person, especially 
women, are imperfectly employed only by the few, yet are wholly within reach of the 
many. 

It is all easy enough when you know how! 

You possess capacity, power and influence beyond even your imagination. To 
utilize these latent but inherent forces, you simply need to fully employ— 

(1) Your powers of Self defence, of protection to your individual interests, 
of nurture for your own independent physical, mental, moral and spiritual being; 

(2) Your powers of Co-operation, of associated effort with others to promote 
your welfare in common with theirs, to nurture your inter-dependence with others so 
that the more you serve the common good the more you promote your individual wel- 
fare and happiness. 

And you may thus fully utilize these two great attributes only through that 
third and largest endowment, possessed by each individual but dormant in most of us, 

(3) The power of Organization. Rockefeller grasped just a little idea of this 
power, diverted it solely to money making—witness his accumulations and domi- 
nance of the financial world. Confucius, Buddha, Jesus, Mohammed, organized a few 
disciples, appealed to their ideals of service to self and others and of self preservation 
here and hereafter, imbued them with missionary ideals which are essentially co-op- 
erative—behold the result! The railroad trust, the labor trust, not to mention other 
di examples, afford further instances of the use or abuse of this marvelous 
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power of organization, the wise employment of which is to be the chief characteristic 
of this wonderful twentieth century. 


(1) Self interest and wise (2) co-operation through effective (3) organization 


are therefore the underlying forces in each individual that we are now associating into 
an effective whole, in order to insure food of quality, purity and wholesomeness to 
consumers, and to assure the market to producers and distributers of such foods. 

For the interests are mutual of producer and consumer of such products. The 
old narrow view is happily passing away, that the manufacturer of a food article is 
necessarily a monster preying upon the ignorance of consumers. And the opinion, 
formerly prevalent among ignorant and unscrupulous producers, that any food which 
will sell fastest and cost least is the surest road to profit, is giving way to a recogni- 
ag that honesty is the best policy, in the food business as in all other relations of 
ife. 

Consumers, too, begin to realize that thoroughly wholesome food products are 
best—that good food at good prices is vastly cheaper, in the long run, than cheap 
stuff at cheap prices. Yet of course various grades of quality may be sold at corre- 
sponding gradations in price. 

All this is along the line of the positive, helpful, organized, constructive policy 
with which Goop Housekeeping seeks to supplant the old, negative, destructive, dis- 
organized method of exposure, fraud, adulteration and substitution. This old method 
seeks only to destroy; our new policy seeks only to build up. 


Demand is always supplied 


Bad products will drop out of the market when demand is centered only upon 
good products. 

Evidence is beyond dispute that the housewives of America can get any kind 
of food they demand. Consumers universally may be sure of being supplied with 
whatever they demand in the form of food and drink. 

And (1) Self-Interest, (2) Co-operating through (3) Organization, can abso- 
lutely insure that Supply will meet such Demand at prices which will bring the 
various grades of wholesomé products within reach of all. That Supply will meet 
Demand is a law of nature, of life. 

The economics of the past have been directed mainly, first to producing the 
Supply, and secondly to creating the Demand. The economics of the future are to 
witness a partial reversal of this old principle: Demand is organizing to regulate and 
insure Supply. Or rather, consumers in Self-Defense are going to Co-operate with 
reliable producers and distributers, through Organization, for their mutual benefit. 


Large and direct advantages 


are to immediately accrue to both parties by this new and more practical method. 
Some of the most direct and positive benefits of the better method are so well de- 


WHAT GOOD HOUSEKEEPING AIMS TO ACCOMPLISH 


Through its Pure Food Assurance, with the co-operation of 
the women of America 


Reprinted from pronounciamento in Good Housekeeping for May, “Our Great Constructive Policy.” 


1. To enable every person to insure 
for themselves good food, pure and 
unadulterated, right in quality and as- 
suredly wholesome. 

2. To obtain such food at reason- 
able prices. 

3. To consume such food in a man- 
ner that will produce maximum nour- 
ishment with mimimum ill effects, 
thus fitting each individual for larg- 
est happiness and fullest success so 


4. To enable consumer, distributer 
and producer of good foods to make 
more money and save more money 
than is possible in any other way so 
far as foods are concerned. 

5. To promote right living, better 
citizenship, the higher life of the 
household, correct methods busi- 
ness, to an extent that eventually shall 
make the American people the most 
perfect on earth, and be a guaranty 


far as nutrition governs human _ of quality for American products in 
life. the markets of the world. 
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scribed in the quotation at bottom of 
previous page, as not to require repetition 
here. Other benefits will be emphasized 
to each reader who will reflect. 

The financial gains should be alluring 
to all parties to this common sense re- 
form. The economies to be effected are 
prodigious, not only in distribution and 
in selling, but in avoidance of sickness, 
saving the costs of ill health, and 

Assuring the income of uninterrupted 

good health 

Such income is expressed in terms of 
larger happiness quite as much as in the 
form of more money. 

Health as the fundamental factor in 
human success is now recognized as 
never before—and this, from whatever 
standpoint one views that much abused 
word “success.” 

The human dynamo can create or en- 
joy the largest and most perfect energy 
only when in perfect condition, that is, 
in health. No adjectives are needed to 
emphasize health. Health is health— 
superlatives are superfluous in speaking 
of health. 

Wholesome food for body and mind 
is the prerequisite to health. Right food 
is the essential thing. 

Let us, in Michael Angelo’s words, 
“grasp essentialities, purge superfluities.” 

The love of gain, 


be the gain in the form of money, health, 
happiness or power—is the strongest of 
human instincts, especially when com- 
bined with the instinct of self preserva- 
tion and with the desire to be of service 
to others. 

This is exactly why Goop HousEkKEEpP- 
1nG’s plan will solve the pure food prob- 
Jem, at least for those who are the for- 
tunate participants in our organization. 
It is to your largest interest to ally your- 
self with this movement, and this whether 
you are a consumer, a producer, a dis- 
tributer or otherwise employed in any 
phase of the food industry. To do so 
means to put money in your pocket, 
to lighten your labor, to enlarge your 
happiness and usefulness, to add to your 
power and (without detracting from your 
individually selfish interests) to increase 
your capacity to serve others. 

Our plan involves this greatest of prop- 
ositions for human advancement: The 
more money we make by this plan—you 
and I and all others associated in it— 
the more good we do, and the more good 
we do, the more money we make! 

Private enterprise vs the law’s delays 


Far be it from me to underate the 
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painstaking efforts of the officials who 
strive to faithfully enforce the laws gov- 
erning the production and sale of foods; 
their efforts are worthy of all praise and 
of larger public appreciation. Nor do we 
minimize the importance of adequate 
statutes on this subject, both federal and 
state. 

But the law and its officials, excellent 
in their way, are no substitute for pub- 
lic opinion. And if we depend upon leg- 
islatures to do that which we ought to do 
for ourselves, we support again the old 
policy of negation, whose results are as 
long deferred as they are negative! 

But let us unite through private enter- 
prise to get what we want, to help our- 
selves, and in addition to all other bene- 
fits, this effort will also powerfully pro- 
mote public interests and facilitate 
proper food laws and their enforcement. 

Such private enterprise, or associated 
effort through a duly incorporated com- 
pany under economical management and 
wise direction, will likewise exert a be- 
neficent influence toward improving and 
simplifying the present conflicting maze 
of so-called pure food laws of the various 
states and nations, It will help to bring 
orderly uniformity out of the existing 
chaos of state laws, which operate so 
often to the disadvantage of consumer as 
well as of manufacturer. 

Just what Good Housekeeping’s plan is 

1. We are incorporating.the American 
Pure Food Assurance Company. 

2. Its shares will be so vested as to 
be beyond manipulation, dissipation or 
outside control. So far as human in- 
genuity can provide, the company will be 
absolutely protected against assault, dic- 
tation or control by any outside, extra- 
neous or interested parties who later may 
wish to subvert its enormous power to 
the exploitation of improper products. 

3. Our Pure Food Assurance Com- 
pany will carry to a much greater extent 
the investigation of food products, with 
a view not only to include meritorious 
products in Goop Housekeeptne’s Roll of 
Honor, but of serving each consumer, dis- 
tributer and producer of such products 
in a way that will be vastly more to their 
advantage. 

4. The trade mark of Goon Hovse- 
KEEPING’s Pure Food Assurance will be 
placed upon such products as prove 
worthy, and that are made under our 
continuous inspection and supervision, 
so that we may positively know that the 
output next month, or tomorrow or next. 
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week, is kept right up to the Goop Hovse- 
KEEPING Standard of Excellence. 

5. Consumers who are interested, and 
housewives in particular, will be pro- 
vided with means whereby they can se- 
cure the G H brand of Pure Food Assur- 
ance upon each and every article of food 
they wish to eat that proves worthy of 
this indorsement. 

6. Women and men who wish to share 
in the large financial profits that should 
accrue from this plan, will be afforded 
that opportunity. It is believed that at 
least 6 per cent interest, free of all deduc- 
tions for taxes, may be realized upon the 
investment, and therefore that these se- 
curities eventually may go to a premium 
of 50 per cent. 

7. Again, every person, every family, 
whether an investor or not, may also 
profit directly in cash and otherwise from 
Goop HovsekKEeEpine’s Pure Food Assur- 
ance. 

8. Each consumer, especially every 
housewife, with but the slightest possi- 
ble effort and without any inconvenience 
(no canvassing), may help on this grand 
movement for pure food, good food, 
wholesome food, quality food, and derive 
priceless benefit thereby. 

9. All who can do a little real work 

for the good cause will be amply compen- 
sated. 
10. And such of Goon 
1NG’s more than 200,000 subscribers and 
over 1,000,000 readers who are specially 
interested in this propaganda for right 
living, righteous profits, simplicity, econ- 
omy, health and happiness, of course will 
be given the first opportunity in this 
beneficent enterprise. 

The brilliant success of this great 

undertaking 
is absolutely insured so far as human ex- 
perience, brains, capital and high pur- 
pose can insure anything in this world. 
Its success is made still more certain: 

1. Because the people of the United 
States, and especially our women, are 
ready and eager to take hold of such a 
practical and promising method of solv- 
ing the pure food problem. The same 
is true of many of the producers and 
manufacturers of food products, and of 
the many reliable distributers and care- 
ful grocers who are disgusted with the 
present system under which they are 
likely to be haled into court at any 
moment, even if their methods and inten- 
tions are strictly honest. Individual 
integrity and public morality are aroused 
as never before, and eager to co-operate 
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for righteous living and fair profits. 
The women of America are animated by 
a high purpose, and by a desire to do 
well their part in furnishing proper 
nutrition to their families. The Amer- 
ican woman of the twentieth century 
is not the empty, frivolous, careless 
flower of fashion that she too often has 
been represented to be. It is natural that 
she should like to look pretty, that she 
should add the graces of art to the beau- 
ties of nature in her person, but she 
“means business” in her desire to pro- 
mote her private interests and the public 
welfare by co-operating through organ- 
ization. Especially will she ally herself 
with our plan, because it enables her to 
assure good food of quality and pur- 
ity for her own table, and to do this with- 
out necessarily going outside of her own 
home. Those individuals who declaim 
against the capacity of the American 
woman to subserve her own interests 
through associated effort, but faintly 
comprehend woman’s natural intuitive- 
ness and capacity for adherence to a good 
cause. I know the American mother, 
daughter and wife, realize their tremen- 
dous power, and have every confidence in 
their ability and willingness to use it 
in this effort. 

2. Our plans for Goop Hovusekeep- 
1nG’s Pure Food Assurance in its larger 
and broader aspects, but briefly outlined 
above, are builded upon a broad and deep 
foundation. It is not a one-man enter- 
prise, but aims at bringing together an 
aggregation of individuals, talent and 
experts, who ina practical, scientific yet 
common sense way will work systemati- 
cally along the lines indicated. 

3. Yet there is something in the per- 
sonal direction of such an enterprise, 
especially in its earlier stages. It is 
not out of place, therefore, to say that 
for.quarter of a century every effort un- 
dertaken by the institution which is back 
of has been success- 
ful in the best sense of that term. The 
men and women of our organization have 
proven their capacity by results. It is 
deeds that count, not words. And the 
League of Domestic Producers, organized 
by the writer some years ago, for politico- 
economic purposes, which in ninety days 
had three million legal voters affiliated 
with it, whose work changed the course 
of nations, is only one of many instances 
that might be cited. I may be pardoned 
also for pointing out that for 20 years 
now anyone who has invested in Myrick 
securities has received regular dividends, 
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sometimes an extra dividend, if at any 
time he was obliged to sell, has been able 
to do so, never at a loss and usually at 
a profit. 

But after all, money is a relatively 
small part of life. It is the work we do 
here that tells. This is one reason why 
my heart is so wrapped up in promoting, 
with the assistance of all others in in- 
terest, a solution of the problems of pure 
food, good food and right living. I in- 
vite correspondence from any and every- 
one, young or old, of either sex, rich or 
poor, educated or ignorant, distinguished 
or unknown, who is at all interested in 
this subject, and who is disposed to join 
the cause with either some of their time, 
influence or money. Kindly address 
your answer to your sincere co-worker, 
Herbert Myrick, President Goon Hovuser- 
— 439 Lafayette street, New York 

ity. 


Our Roll of Honor in July 


Another list of food products that come 
up to the G H Standard of Excellence 
will appear in our Roll of Honor in the 
July number of this magazine. There 
is increasing pressure on the part of 
both consumers and producers to have 
their ‘favorite brands included in Goop 
HovusekeEepine’s Roll of Honor. But 
such admission is made only as a result 
of thorough investigation and full in- 
quiry into the actual merits of each ar- 
ticle. Our Roll of Honor has appeared 
in each issue of the magazine for many 
months. It is utilized by more than a 
million consumers as a reliable guide to 
foods of quality. It is conducted wholly 
independent of our advertising, subscrip- 
tion or editorial departments, and its 
integrity is recognized by producers and 
consumers. 


Age of Honesty to Follow Era of Graft 


A staggering blow has been dealt to 
foreign and domestic confidence in 
American methods, principles, merchan- 
dise and securities, by the revelations of 
insurance graft, corporate manipulation 
and political corruption. The serious 
extent of this loss of confidence is not 
yet appreciated in the United States. 

The situation is being taken advan- 
tage of by producers, manufacturers and 
corporations in other parts of the world 
to push their wares and securities upon 
foreign markets to the exclusion of 
American articles. Here in the United 
States these revelations have led to the 
fear that society itself is honeycombed 
with corruption, and pessimists are 
alarmed for the future. 

The real truth is that the present up- 
heaval against graft is a glorious rebel- 
lion in behalf of the higher life! It is 
all very inspiring to those who ean rise 
sufficiently above the daily turmoil to 
obtain a bird’s-eye view of existing con- 
ditions, and a clear perception of the 
thoughts and ‘purposes now animating 
the public mind. Honesty is the rule 
among the many; otherwise dishonesty 
among the few would not create the pres- 
ent intellectual and moral revolution. 

The present is a transition age—un- 
doubtedly the most remarkable and in- 
teresting in the whole period of civi- 
lization. Not the least of its character- 
istics is the wonderful moral and indus- 
trial awakening of the people at home 


and abroad. It is a revolt against the 
crass materialism of the past quarter of 
a century, due to a growing conception 
that Manhood is immeasurably above 
Money! It is a twentieth century illus- 
tration of the great truth, acquiesced in 
for ages by all schools of thought and 
action, that “it is the spirit which 
quickeneth !” 

We are what we think we are—pro- 
vided we are properly fed and wisely 
nourished in body, mind and soul. The 
advance of humanity seems to keep pace 
with the spread of rational ideas about 
food, diet, health. If all parents bred 
and reared their children properly, the 
world would be regenerated in.a single 
generation! It is a problem of nutrition, 
of children, of the home! 

American women are grasping these 
great principles. American men are 
waking up to these underlying condi- 
tions. A concrete instance of this truth 
is afforded by the present interest in the 
pure food movement. The time is ripe 
for transforming negative agitation into 
positive action. The “psychological 
moment” has arrived for the comprehen- 
sive extension of Goop HovusrEKEEPING’S 
Pure Food Assurance upon which we 
have now embarked. The people are 
ready and eager for it. And when the 
public generally, and especially the 
women, co-operate in a great endeavor, 
no power on earth can prevent its full 
fruition! 
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N the interests of the trav- 
eling public, our own 
readers in particular, this 
magazine is desirous of 
finding out the railroad 
eating house, restaurant 
or lunch counter which is, 
according to all the testimony that can 

be gathered, the worst in the United 

States as regards cookery, service and 

cleanliness; it is desired also to learn 

which is deemed the best. To this end, 
cash prizes are offered for evidence to 
aid the Editors in their decision. 

We have representatives in different 
parts of the country who will make the 
final investigation, from the testimony 
received in our contest; the responsi- 
bility will not fall upon the prize-win- 
ners in our contest. A full expression 
is therefore possible, and in order to 
get an abundance of well founded facts, 
we will award prizes of Twenty Dollars 
each for the two letters, respectively, 
which give us fully and circumstantially, 
from experience, without prejudice or 
personal feeling, reasons for believing 
that the respective writers have found 
the worst and the best railroad eating 
places. By this phrase we mean restau- 
rants, eating houses or lunch counters 
in railroad stations, or those adjoining 
railroad stations, upon which passengers 
must depend for lack of such a place in 
the depot. 

We must have detailed testimony 
concerning the food purchased, the faults 
or virtues of the service, the traces of 
neglect or care in maintaining condi- 
tions of cleanliness. Each writer must 
give at least one name and address 
of a responsible person in his or her 
city or town who will vouch for the 
writer’s character. 

Write us name and location of the bad 
or good eating house, the precise date 
on which the food or service was bad or 
the conditions unclean, the dishes bought 
and the points wherein these were espe- 
cially bad or good. When sufficient tes- 
timony has been gathered the editors wil! 
have a careful investigation made of the 
railroad eating places which our read- 
ers thus name as the worst and the best 
in order to single out one in each of the 
two classes, bad and good. 

For the letter and evidence (which 
may, perhaps, include actual samples of 


food bought and shipped to us) which 
is of the largest service in locating the 
worst eating place, we will award a 
prize of Twenty Dollars in cash. For 
the letter and evidence similarly aiding 
us to find the best eating place, a cash 
reward of Twenty Dollars will be made. 

All letters in this contest must be ad- 
dressed to the Restaurant Editor at this 
office. The contest will remain open the 
larger part of the summer months that 
our friends may have an opportunity to 
make their observations, tests and com- 
parisons. Letters mailed after August 
20, 1906, will not be counted. 

The full names and addresses of the 
two winners need not necessarily be 
printed. In the interests of free expres- 
sion, desired privacy will be observed. 

Among our subscribers and readers 
are many wives of commercial travelers. 
For these families the opportunity is a 
large one. Is it not, moreover, a duty, 
on the part of all our friends who travel 
and would see better food served to the 
railroad wayfarer, to help us point out 
the best and the worst? The effect of 
this publicity cannot but be a beneficial 
one for the public health and happiness. 

Let us add—the testimony must be 
given without prejudice or personal feel- 
ing. Letters bearing marks of anything 
like spite will be ruled out. 

Subscribers and readers are urged to 
keep their eyes open during the summer 
vacation trips and give us their testi- 
mony. Remember, you have until Au- 
gust 20 to send along these facts. A 
postal, should it be deemed impossible 
to enter the contest, would apprise us of 
a particularly good or bad eating place 
for our investigation. 

Unless the letters are “worth while,” 
complete enough and definite enough to 
be of assistance, the prizes will not be 
awarded. 

Notably good food and service are pro- 
vided now in connection with some of the 
great railroad lines, on a large plan. 
Good eating houses and lune hrooms are 
so many as to insure lively competition 
for the place of honor in our contest. 

It will be a favor to the man or woman 
whose catering is bad to be apprised of 
the fact. In all good part, let’s take 
hold, we home people, and help the in- 
ferior caterers to a new level by showing 
them their mistakes. 


The Worst Railroad Eati H ? 


Clean Milk Saves Money and Lives 


By Agnes Spaulding 


ARKET prices of cows’ 
milk climbing. 
Fifteen cents a quart is 
charged, _ occasionally, 
for the product of a 
special dairy, while ten 
or eight cents is fre- 

quently the price. It is difficult for 

Americans to adjust themselves to the 

change in conditions. Because milk has 
been put on the market at lower prices, 

it is commonly argued that it should still 
be obtained at the old rates. 

With the present crusade for clean 
milk it is but fair to question the hon- 
esty of the high-priced product. In the 
suburbs of many of the larger cities 
model dairies are operated, some as a 
business investment, others on a more 
or less charitable basis. 

Does it pay? Yes, at the prices de- 
manded for certified milk. Let a busi- 
ness man figure the cost of production; 
the increased number of workers needed, 
the more expensive building and appa- 
ratus, and finally the educated head be- 
hind the whole; then do not blame the 
farmer that he cannot compete with this 
product at the low price which many 
demand. 

Few of the larger cities have an ade- 
quate milk supply short of fifty to one 
hundred miles, while seven cities re- 
port a supply two hundred miles distant. 
To expect that milk can be shipped these 
distances under ideal conditions, at the 
old price, is folly. Today the farmers 
all over the country are getting from 
two and a half to four cents a quart 
from the dealers. Reasonable care must 
be demanded, but elaborate precautions 
cannot be required. State authorities 
realize this and their requirements are 
not difficult for the farmer to meet. 

Little victims of dirty milk 

But there is an even graver side to the 
question of milk supply. The mortality 
of infants is increasing steadily, if 
slowly. From 20 per cent to 33 1-3 per 
cent of the children born are lost from 
lack of proper food, each year. What can 
be done for the babies? July 1, to the 
hospitals all over the land, is an opening 
day for the tiny marasmus sufferers. 
One hospital, with a big-hearted super- 


intendent who would not turn one away, 
last year improvised cribs in the sun” 
corridor and even used clothes baskets in 
the linen rooms. 

Have you ever seen a mother as she 
gives up her baby to the care of a hos- 
pital? It is pitiful. Many of these poor 
mothers know little English and refuse 
to bring the baby until it is past human 
help, feeling the machine-like regularity 
of the institution without realizing the 
strict yet tender care given the little 
patients. And the babies! Mere bundles 
of skin and bones, with claw-like hands 
and arms no bigger around than a fair- 
sized thumb. 

What can be done for these? Some of 
them die, of course, but many, after the 
proper food is found, thrive from the 
first week and in time are delivered over 
to the smiling mothers, together with a 
printed formula stating how to prepare 
the milk and feed the baby. 

The main cause of this terrible mor- 
tality is starvation or marasmus. 
baby deprived of its natural food, the 
mother’s milk, under ideal conditions of 
feeding has an almost equal chance with 
its breast-fed brother. But, with un- 
clean milk, improperly modified, the 
chance of life is exceeding small. 

The experimental stage of scientific 
feeding of children is past and today a 
prescription for an infant’s food is as 
carefully prepared as is the formula of 
a medicine. At least one proprietary 
concern has proved the success of a med- 
ical milk station ds an investment. The 
laboratories established by this firm are 
unique in that they modify milk to suit 
the individual needs of each child. A 
fine herd of cows is kept under ideal con- 
ditions on a farm at a convenient dis- 
tance from the city laboratory. This 
herd supplies separated cream of known 
value and pure, clean skimmilk. These 
are put together with sugar of milk and 
lime water according to formula. Each 
feeding is measured into a bottle, prop- 
erly stoppered, and, unless distance re- 
quires it, delivered unpasteurized. 

A family in South Africa during the 
turmoil of the war received cases of pas- 
teurized bottles on every steamer and the 
two babies throve on the milk shipped 
from the United States. But the cost of 
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this milk is excessive, indeed prohibi- 
tive, to the larger number of consumers. 

A certified milk supply is to be had 
from the high-priced model dairies, there 
are adequate modified milk stations at 
correspondingly high prices, and there 
are free hospitals for the oat of the 
actually sick. 


Nathan Straus’ great philanthropy 


It remained for one man to see that 
it was better both from the economic 
and humanitarian standpoints to furnish 
preventive measures to the poor, that 
their babies need not reach the pitiful 
condition of the marasmus sufferers. 
Nathan Straus, the philanthropist, has 
established and maintained in New York 
city stations where, for a sum which 
merely secures the self respect of the 
purchaser, clean, pasteurized milk may 
be obtained. If necessary the milk may 
also be modified. 

A resident physician inspects the sup- 
ply that no disease contaminated milk 
may be admitted. Next a careful chem- 
ical analysis is made to insure the milk 
keeping up to the standard. The chem- 
ical tests for milk are not difficult. They 
consist in determining the total amount 
of solids and the amount of butter fat. 
These are fixed by law with a narrow 
legal variation in winter and summer 
To determine the solids, a small sample 
from a thoroughly shaken bottle of 
whole milk is measured into a weighed 
platinum dish. The dish is placed over 
boiling water and when thoroughly dried 
it is repeatedly weighed until two weights 
are identical, or what is called “constant 
weight” is reached. 

The fat test is a bit more complicated. 
To ten cubic centimeters of milk is 
added a like quantity of pure sulphuric 
acid. The two are thoroughly mixed, 
then placed in a Babcock tester, which 
is a centrifugal machine run by power. 
The acid dissolves all the solids except 
the fat. This, by the revolutions of the 
machine, is thrown out and collects in 
the narrow neck of the flask used. Meas- 
ured with a pair of dividers a perfect 
indication of the quantity is assured. 
Both of these methods are authorized for 
use in the offices of state inspectors. 

After the analysis, the milk to be pas- 
teurized is placed in huge tanks from 
which the bottles are filled automatically. 
As fast as filled they are stoppered, 
placed in wire racks and sent to the pas- 
teurizing ovens. 

Pasteurized milk is that which has 
been heated to a temperature between 
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155 and 170 degrees, and is kept at that 
temperature from ten minutes to one- 
half hour. It must then be rapidly 
cooled and kept on ice. It may seem 
strange that the use of a lower temper- 
ature than boiling should be more satis- 
factory. The reasons are simple: bac- 
teria which cause the souring of milk 
are killed at 155 degrees, while all dis- 
ease germs liable to be present are 
destroyed at 160 degrees, if these tem- 
peratures are held for thirty minutes. 
Moreover, the disagreeable changes af- 
fecting flavor and digestibility appear 
but slightly at these temperatures. 

As to the value of pasteurization, 
doctors and scientists seem agreed that 
a pure, clean supply of unpasteurized 
milk is the ideal. Without that assur- 
ance, milk undoubtedly should be pas- 
teurized. Prof Wiley, United States 
chemist, goes so far as to say that the 
time is coming when it will be the duty 
of the municipality to see that all 
market milk, uncertified, shall be so 
treated. 


Pasteurizing at home 


For the mother who wishes to pas- 
teurize at home there are devices on the 
market, but the simplest and (with care) 

a safe home method, is to place the milk 
in glass jars, fill a pail with boiling 
water and place the jars in this. The 
water should come nearly to the top of 
the jars and above the milk. Set the 
pail in a warm place and stir the milk 
occasionally. The milk is heated to the 
desired degree before the water is low- 
ered to the pasteurizing temperature. 
Lastly, and most important, cool the 
milk by running cold water into the pail, 
then stopper quickly and set on ice. 

Remember that pasteurized milk may 
easily become contaminated again and 
cannot be carelessly treated. The proc- 
ess stops the action of the bacteria al- 
ready in the milk but only proper care 
afterward can insure its remaining 
sterile. 

For the babies who require a milk 
differently proportioned, the same meth- 
ods are used in this milk station of Mr 
Straus as in the successful proprietary 
concerns. The milk retails at two cents 
a bottle, holding four fluid ounces, a 
price which barely covers the cost of the 
raw materials. 

It is plain that there must be a middle 
course for the millions who cannot pay 
the high rates demanded for the certified 
milk, but who will not avail themselves 
of the charitable and practically free 
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milk stations. Many argue that it is 
the duty of the state to insure a clean, 
healthful milk supply, as well as to over- 
see the water supply. The French are 
solving their terrible mortality problem 
on these lines. France loses annually 
150,000 of her small increase in popula- 
tion from lack of suitable food. The 
nation, thoroughly aroused, is establish- 
ing free milk depots similar in their 
working to our free hospital dispensa- 
ries. The mothers bring their babies, 
daily, weekly or monthly; the babies are 
carefully examined and a milk formula 
with ticket is given to the mother. At 
the delivery station she obtains a limited 
number of feedings, thus preventing all 
possibility of the milk spoiling after it 
reaches her home. This is done at tre- 
mendous expense to the nation, but in 
its year of trial seems to have vindicated 
its value. 
Woman’s clubs may help 

Meanwhile, until the nation, state or 
city assumes the responsibility, Ameri- 
cans as individuals cannot shirk the 
problem. A possible solution would be 
the shouldering of a portion of the obli- 
gation by the woman’s clubs. Much has 
already been done by the clubs toward 
reform in labor conditions and along food 
lines. Surely from these activities to 
an energetic study of the milk supply is 
but a logical transition. 


Establish a milk station. Secure the 
services of a trained nurse or a domestic 
science graduate. It is possible to place 
on the market, at the market price, a 
clean, certified milk with no loss of capi- 
tal, but with no profit. If the work be 
started on a small scale, the salaries will 
be the heaviest item. With satisfactory 
cold storage, equipment for modification, 
the means of making a few simple bac- 
teriological tests, apparatus for pasteur- 
ization and a sterilizer for bottles and 
utensils, the firm could satisfactorily 
handle a large quantity of milk. 

This plan has been tried by a hospital 
in a small city and with success, fur- 
nishing large numbers of babies with 
milk, for the sale was restricted to fam- 
ilies with young children. 

In a report on the milk supply of 
cities, the chief of the dairy division of 
the United States department of agri- 
culture says, “One of the chief reasons 
why model dairies do not increase more 
rapidly is that the public does not ap- 
preciate the advantage of their product 
and seems unwilling to pay a slightly 
advanced price for it. When consumers 
are willing to pay enough to encourage 
dairymen to take all the precautions 
necessary to insure milk of high quality 
and purity from both the chemical and 
bacteriological standpoints, and will in- 
sist on having such milk, then that kind 
will be amply supplied.” 


“Collectors” of Hotel Furnishings 


By S. A. P. 


OSSIBLY the good house- 
keeper numbers among her 
acquaintances someone 
who boasts that she could 

yf set her table complete with 
“souvenirs” from the vari- 
ous hotels where she has 
stopped. This person would be deeply 
hurt if one were to call her a thief, but 
if she should figure up the value of her 
possessions thus gained she might change 
her viewpoint. The hotel keeper finds 
such losses an extremely imporant item 
in making up his account. 

The habit of purloining from hotels 
started in a small way, with the collec- 
tion of menu cards, perhaps, which the 


proprietor philosophically looked upon as 
a good advertisement. Now it 
grown to such proportions that nothing 
movable about a hotel is safe from 
being taken. And the women have en- 
listed their husbands in the work, until 
half the people who travel, it would seem, 
are “collecting.” 

Just a few incidents that come to light 
~—any hotel keeper can repeat scores: 
After a recent large banquet it was 
found that scarcely half the spoons ac- 
companying the after-dinner coffee re- 
turned to the kitchen, and a considera- 
ble number of the cups were missing. 
These tiny cups, by the way, are favor- 
ite trophies, At one hotel fifteen dozen 
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of a single design disappeared insii- 
three months, and the waiters had exer- 
cised considerable discretion. in their 
use. 

But those are small matters. It is get- 
ting so now that the hotel keeper de- 
elares he’ll have to chain silver cream 
pitchers, sugar bowls, etc, to the tables, 
as the Bible used to be chained to the 
pulpit in days of old. A couple who 
were dining in a hotel restaurant were 
observed to take a silver pitcher. After 
the meal, when they came to pay the bill, 
it was mildly suggested that the pitcher 
would better be included. Of course 
they were highly indignant. “Very 
well,” said the cashier, “I don’t wish to 
cause you unpleasant publicity,” and 
turned his back and walked off. When 
he returned the pitcher had reappeared 
on the table. In another case a passerby 
outside saw a woman of apparent refine- 
ment and excellent social position con- 
ceal some table silver in her clothing. 
That woman will be much astonished, 
the next time she patronizes this hotel, 
at the size of her bill. Still another 
hotel patron, on her way out to a car, 
dropped a silver sugar bowl. One of the 
hotel employees happened to be near. 
He picked it up, and bowing politely, 
said: “Thanks. So good of you to leave 
it.” Knives, forks and spoons are con- 
stantly disappearing. Hotels pride them- 
selves now on the fine quality of their 
china and silver, so the aggregate loss 
yearly, in dollars and cents, is enormous. 

Nor is it silver alone that is taken. 
Hotel table linen and towels are favor- 
ite trophies. Only those of highest qual- 
ity are used, but none ever stays at the 
hotel long enough to get worn. In the 
ladies’ lavatory at one hostelry five tow- 
els in succession disappeared one after- 
noon. How many more would have been 
taken is a question, for the lavatory went 
towel-less the rest of that day. Soap 
dishes vanished so rapidly that they are 
now screwed to the wall. Sofa cushions 
cannot be kept on the divans in halls 


and reception rooms any length of time. 

Losses from collectors have become so 
serious that various means for relief are 
being tried. At one hotel where all the 
bureau accessories are expensive articles 
of hand-wrought brass, a woman is em- 
ployed at considerable expense whose 
duty it is to care for these and see that 
a missing article is immediately re- 
ported and traced. At another hotel 
where a large convention was to be held, 
the proprietor resolved to head off the 
inevitable loss of his valuable table ac- 
cessories, so he had made for this occa- 
sion a large number of attractive, but 
comparatively inexpensive china dishes 
with the name of the convention and the 
crest of the hotel. As he expected, 
when the delegates were gone, practi- 
eally all of that particular set of china 
was gone, too, but the hotel keeper felt 
that the expense was more than balanced 
by the saving in other articles. 

The hotel keepers’ association has been 
forced to take the matter up, and a 
systematic crusade against this nuisance 
will doubtless ensue; where one hotel 
eould not run the risk of alienating a 
patron, togéther they can work effec- 
tively. Only recently a person who was 
seen to take silver from a Pullman 
dining car and later from a hotel restau- 
rant, spent a very unpleasant half hour 
with a police inspector. The articles 
were found in his possession, but the 
charge was not pressed on his promising 
that the numerous articles in his wife’s 
“souvenir collection” should be returned 
to the hotels from which they were 
taken. Other “collectors” may soon find 
themselves exposed to annoying espion- 
age and disagreeable publicity. 

Cannot the readers of Goop THousr- 
KEEPING throw their moral influence on 
the side of the right? In most cases the 
guilty persons do not recognize the pe- 
cuniary side of the matter at all, and 
if they could be made to do so the evil 
would be greatly lessened. 
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Twilight in Colorado 


By Ernest William Hawkes 


Behind yon snow-white mountain peaks and foothills dusky brown, 
In clouds of crimson glory I have watched the sun go down. 
Now twilight shrouds the summit line in shades of mystic hue; 


A cloud of gray, stretched ’cross the sky, has blotted out the blue. 
Soft-footed as a panther, Night steals across the land; 
She covers with each stealthy stride a league of billowing sand. 
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ViI—The Linch-Pin 
EW realms there are where 
the Philanderer loves so 
well to intrude as_ the 
kitchen. In the first place, 
no other domain so entic- 
ingly advertises its activi- 
ties. As he sits in his 
study—his home is no palace, the domes- 
tie center cannot be isolated beyond oc- 
casional dreams of wafted Araby—he 
can often surmise, with what agreeable 
excitement, precisely which delectable 
surprise is preparing for his appetite. 

In a recent day it was the exuberant, 
flowery odors of sugar and spices that 
irresistibly drew him from his retreat 
and, like a bee seeking honey, he pene- 
trated to the source of supply. There, 
at the kitchen table—wrapped in a huge 
and gloomy housekeeper’s apron, above 
which, like a flower breaking from last 
year’s foliage, rose the blooming and 
sweetly serious face of the prettiest of 
young women—stood Mrs Philanderer’s 
niece. 

Casabianca 

“What in the world are you doing 
here?” asked the Philanderer. He sat 
down on the end of the table as he 
spoke, experience having taught him 
that where the niece of Mrs Philanderer 
was found there was at least no dearth 
of diversion, and no man need hasten 
back to his labors for lack of interests 
elsewhere, 

“Don’t you know you are company—” 
the Philanderer persisted, “our hon- 
ored guest? Why aren’t you seated in 
the front parlor doing tatting work? 
This is no place for the likes of you.” 

“Now I’ve got to count all these 
measures over again!” reproved the 
gingham apron. “What made you 
speak to me? Haven’t you any work to 
do in your own study?’ 

“Not while I am so desired here,” re- 
turned the Philanderer, “Did Mrs 
Philanderer tell you you might mess in 
her kitchen while she was away?” 

“Mess! -She asked me to scald these 
pickled rinds for her, while she was at 
the market, and that’s what I am try- 


ing to do. She said they needed ten 
more tablespoons of brown sugar.” She 
stirred the sugar into the spicy fluid 
steaming on the stove, and, in response 
to the Philanderer’s polite proffers of 
assistance, she permitted him to lift the 
big kettle from the fire for the purpose 
of pouring the contents into the crock 
where lay the pickled rinds. 

The Philanderer almost dropped the 
kettle in the process, he fell back from 
the uncovered pickle crock, from the 
depths of which, as the top was lifted, 
arose the most unholy odors. 

“That isn’t the pickles!” he exclaimed. 
“Not smelling like that?” His compan- 
ion glanced over at the kitchen sink, 
then at the refrigerator plumbing. 

“T’d hate to think it wasn’t the pick- 
les,” she remarked coolly, and went on 
ladling the hot, spiced vinegar into that 
malodorous crock. 

“Don’t waste any more good materials 
on these things,’ ordered the Philan- 
derer. “I'll throw them out. We’ll have 
the health inspector here if we don’t.” 
He grasped the crock. 

“Don’t you touch those pickles,” said 
the gingham apron sternly. “Pour that 
spiced vinegar over them, quick! Let 
me shut them up.” 

“But,” urged the Philanderer, “don’t 
you know what has happened to them?” 

“I know they have all—rotted, if 
that’s what you mean.” Uncompromising 
statement on the part of the gingham 
apron, who calls a spade a spade. “I 
knew that when I poured off the vine- 
gar; but I guess it must be all right. 
Aunt Philanderer knows. You'll see. 
They’ll come out fine.” 

“Fine! Nobody could touch them.” 

“Everybody will. Everybody always 
eats Aunt Philanderer’s pickles.” 

“Well, I kno~y who won’t eat these.” 

“I know who’ll eat the most of them.” 

And the gingham apron did know. 
Those were the best pickles the Philan- 
derer has ever eaten, before or since. 
Don’t ask him, readers of Goop Hovusr- 
KEEPING, for the recipe. All he knows 
about it is this: in a general and lofty 
way—why should a mere man be curious 
as to details of pickling?—Mrs Philan- 
derer explained that some pickles, like 
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game birds, must become a bit “high” 
to attain their primest. 

The point of this domestic narrative, 
his reason for declaring the episode, 
was not that the Philanderer intended 
to dedicate these pages to discussing 
pickles, which is accomplished with ex- 
pert touch in adjacent pages, but to 
show forth the perfect faith of the ging- 
ham apron, and what that belief ac- 
complished. There she stood, on a 
broiling midsummer’s day, hanging over 
a redhot cook stove, measuring and 
weighing, working and slaving in the 
interests of a concoction which she defi- 
nitely admitted she believed to be 
spoiled. Throwing good materials into 
the pot, upon those she proclaimed to 
be bad, she toiled on faithfully, and in 
highest spirits, staking her whole 
cheerful belief upon the ultimate sue- 
cess of any one of Mrs Philanderer’s 
recipes—whiff it ever so strangely! 
There was to the Philanderer some- 
thing of Casabianca in this attitude of 
mind something quite splendid. 

A mislaid necessity 

Once, in the Philanderer’s experience, 
he mislaid something that caused him 
an inconvenience which he has never 
forgotten. He knows quite well that we 
should not confuse in our minds giant 
inconveniences with actual sufferings, 
but, in the case of this inconvenience, it 
was so very giant as to take, while it 
remained at its greatest proportions, a 
menacing place in the horizon and 
darken the sun of the Philanderer’s ex- 
istence. That which the Philanderer 
lost was a possession, peculiarly his 
own, and-something which it would not 
have occurred to him he could mislay, 
any more than he could imagine the 
easual departure from him of his foot 
or his hand. 

It was, too, a very sudden bereave- 
ment. He went to bed one night in the 
fixed possession of all his make-up, so 
far as he knew, and awoke to dress him- 
self and eat his breakfast and settle to 
work at his desk, as per custom; but 
throughout with a vague sense of some- 
thing missing, something which he 
needed, though unwitting what it might 
be. It was not until the Philanderer 
had taken up his pen definitely to begin 
his day’s work—laid down the night be- 
fore with every sense of satisfaction— 
that he partially identified what it was 
that he had lost, and even then the dis- 
covery did not strike him as so pecu- 
liarly disastrous. He was unable to go 
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on with the task under his hand, it had 
lost all savor for him, he seemed to 
have loosed his grip upon it, for some 
reason; but he decided it must merely 
be that his mood was not the mood for 
that kind of work, which being the case, 
the substitution of another character of 
work would be simple. 

Therefore he opened a second drawer 
of his desk, and—but why prolong the 
narrative ¢ 

What the Philanderer had that morn- 
ing mislaid, as he speedily found, was 
his belief in any of his efforts. Without 
that confidence, he found that he could 
not work, he could not play, he could do 
nothing but wonder, with every move 
that he made in any direction, why he 
had not made choice of the alternative 
move, 

In a word, the mislaid possession of 
the Philanderer was, as it were, his 
linch-pin, lacking which he found that 
he became, in his own estimation, a mere 
cumberer of the earth. 


The search 


“Tt’s no uncommon experience, my 
dear sir,” said the physician, to whom 
the unhappy and humbled Philanderer 
finally applied; “it’s no uncommon loss 
at all. You'll wake up some morning as 
confident as ever. You've lost your grip 
a bit, that’s all. Tlow many hours of 
the day have you been working. .. . 
How much sleep do you get.... 
What do you eat.... With these 
medications and complete rest for a 

And -all came to pass precisely as 
stated in the text. 

A mere ordinary experience in over- 
tax, overstrain, a lesson in Nature’s 
way of correcting the same: this was 
the simple explanation. “You won't 
rest?” says Nature. “We'll see about 
that.” To see about it by stuffing the 
doll of play with sawdust, the apple of 
work with ashes, is a conclusive method. 


The finding 


On the morning prophesied, when the 
Philanderer awoke to find his lost belief 
in himself beside him on his pillow, he 
strutted forth into the world again, his 
own man, but he did not forget to first 
sit down with his recovered prize for a 
little familiar talk, and for a vonsidera- 
tion of what had been, above all how 
best to avoid a repetition of this most 
unpleasing experience, 

The apple of work was on this happy 
morning a rosy, pleasant fruit, as agree- 
able to the inthrust teeth as it was en- 
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ticing to the eyes. Ashes—there was not 
a trace of an ash about it! How could 
there ever have been? 

The doll of play—it was a good doll. 
Suppose it was stuffed with sawdust, 
that’s what dolls are made of. 

In a word the mental and moral tone 
of the Philanderer was as wholesome and 
philosophic as could be asked of any 
man, yet, nothing in his life, or outward 
surroundings, differed in any respect 
from what they had presented the day 
previous. ‘The work he found so pala- 
table, was the selfsame task he had ear- 
lier dropped in digust, the play to 
which he looked eagerly forward was not 
a new pastime. 

Tle was then forced to the abasing 
conclusion that his physician had been 
a wise soothsayer, and that all the Phil- 
anderer’s troubles had rooted in himself. 
He had, through a temporary depression 
of vitality—a common enough patholog- 
ical, or psychopathic condition, these 
were the physician’s terms as the Phil- 
anderer recalls them—lost his belief in 
his life as he lived it, in his work, his 
play, his occupations of all character 
and kind had suffered a like blight. 

A robust conceit may be a good cor- 
rective in such a case and for that 
cause, perhaps, the Philanderer’s trou- 
bles were not of long endurance. 

In a time comparatively short, search- 
ing diligently for his mislaid treasure, he 
had found it again and restored it to 
its proud position in his character, 
where it has ever since flourished like 
a green bay tree, tenderly watched, jeal- 
ously guarded by the Philanderer, who 
had not previously understood either its 
enormous importance to him, nor its 
possibilities of alienation. 

The parable 


This seemed: the whole story, but it 
was not there ended for the Philanderer. 
From the date of that, to him, startling 
experience, he has known for the first 
time, something he never understood— 
save vaguely, before—namely the vital, 
the sustaining importance of belief in 
what we do. 

The Philanderer came out of his en- 
counter chastened, with a wholesome re- 
spect for Nature and her scorpion-rod, 
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as a first result of his lesson, but beyond 
that, and by no means as a mere by- 
product, he emerged with an almost 
timid, a reverent, attitude of mind,’ 
toward that virtue—self-confidence, be- 
lief in one’s effort—of which his instruc- 
tress had briefly robbed him, as a 
teacher confiscates the expensive toy of 
the destructive child, and gives it back 
when he is good again. 

Without this, whether lost through ill 
health and temporarily, or never owned 
in any valuable quantity, the Philan- 
derer now knows, of experience, that 
work has no real progress, living itself 
becomes a mere gymnastic exercise, a 
“chain-gang gait.” These were the 
foundation truths that the Philanderer 
learned in those his days of discipline, 
and with the learning there grew within 
him a great tenderness, a comprehend- 
ing sympathy for those who must, or 
who do, work on, unlifted by belief in 
themselves and their labors. Belief in 
self, in our work, any work, as it unfolds 
under our hands, belief in our lives as 
we are living them, this is what richly 
flavors the day as it passes, making all 
work well worth the labor; and last and 
best, it is this attitude of mind and 
heart which indeed teaches us how to 
take upon our circumstances and our 
labors that grip by which alone we con- 
quer. 


Moving mountains 


Watch Mrs Philanderer’s niece from 
this study window. She is at this mo- 
ment supervising the gardener, who, 
with his boy to help him, is moving 
great boulders for the new stone foun- 
tain. Her strength, raised to the power 
of 100, would hardly match theirs. Both 
men are lusty,’ heavy limbed, deep- 
chested, iron-backed and sandless ani- 
mals. Their united spirit, raised to the 
power of 1000, would not match hers. 

“You can’t move that rock?’ the 
young woman cries. ‘“Fiddlesticks! 
Come now. Get under it!” Bending 
with them, her imperious forefinger just 
touches the mass. “One, two threr—up 
it goes! There—what did I tell you?” 

Yes, it is—is it not?—faith that 
moves mountains! 
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The Seven Ages of the Home-Maker 


By Clara E. Laughlin 


Illustrated by Maud Tousey 


V—New Homes in Prospect 


HERE is another baby, 
now, in the tiny flat of 
our southern neighbor. 
My Dear Woman and I 
called today to see the 
newcomer and congrat- 
ulate her mother. 

“Isn’t it lovely to have a daughter?” 
asked our little rose of a girl, glowing 
with tender pride as she exhibited the 
irresistible wee thing to our adoring 
gaze. “An’ you-all mus’ see the things 
she’s had sent huh!” she went on, “she 
has the beginnin’s of a most wonderful 
‘settin’-out.’? Darlin’ honey-bun,” cateh- 
ing the blinking morsel to her in an ec- 
stasy of maternity, “if any big, bol’ 
man evah comes aroun’ here tryin’ to 
marry you fo’ yo’ silver spoons an’ gol’ 
baby pins, yo’ mothah’s gwine ter shoot 
him off wid a gun,—wid a Krupp gun— 
what shoot folks daid when they’m fo’ 
hundred miles away! Yas’m!” 

If baby was all unmoved by this prom- 
ise of maternal defense, crooned to her in 
the mammy-tongue which seems to those 
who know and love it the only tongue 
in which a baby should be addressed, 
her brother was not, for at the mention 
of a gun he drew closer to the feminine 
group whose advances he had previously 
scorned and even condescended to be 
taken into one visitor’s lap commanding 
an unobstructed view of his mother as 
she rolled her eyes in intimation of the 
ferocity she meant to assume against 
that impending man. 

Little Mister’s interest in us waned 
when the baby’s gifts were brought on 
and nothing was said about the gun. 
But he delighted his mother by a show 
of another kind of precocity a moment 
later when the maid, asked to bring 
baby’s table silver for display, brought 
by mistake a mug of Little Mister’s, 
too. “Mine!” screamed the small owner, 
grasping for it in a sudden frenzy of 
insistent ownership. 

“Deah, deah!” laughed his mother, 
though her pride in the human nature 
of her son was beautiful to see, “who'd 
think such a li’l mannie would know his 
mug from his sistah’s?”’ 

“Oh, the proprietary sense, the pride 
of ownership, is born in us all, I 
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reckon,” said my Dear Woman. “It’s 
one of the most interesting things to 
watch in the development of a family 
of children. Certainly, in their chil- 
dren’s early years, it seems to the dis- 
tracted mothers the most crucial thing 
in the question of domestic peace, and 
undoubtedly it plays a bigger part in 
the grinding down and polishing of 
character than any other one thing. 

“You'll have interesting times, Little 
Lady, when you begin to teach your son 
that although a thing is his, and he must 
take care of it, he must gallantly hand it 
over to his sister when she cries for it. 
You can’t blame the wee babies for not 
quite understanding, when we grown 
folk and even grown-old folk, have so 
intermittent a sense of the noblesse 
oblige that ownership entails. Some- 
times I think that to the Father of us 
all we must, every one, seem like babies 
erying ‘Mine! Mine!’ and stretching 
out claiming hands against our little 
sisters. 

“But the childish disputes about own- 
ership, and even the half-grown young 
person’s supercilious criticism of your 
belongings as ‘out of date,’ are small 
affairs compared with the day when 
Rosebud, here, will begin to cry, ‘Mine! 
Mine!’ in preparation for a new home 
which is not to be your home. That’s 
hard. And no Krupp gun will keep it 
away, as you very well know, Little 
Lady. But most mothers live through 
it wonderfully well, I think, considering 
how hard most daughters manage to 
make this move by not realizing what a 
wrench they’re giving. 

“T dare say that now it seems to you 
as if you never, never, never could 
watch Rosebud getting ready to leave 
you, as if you could never live through 
it, to say nothing of joining with her 
in her plans and preparations, and re- 
joicing with her in her happiness. But 
you'll do all this, just as other mothers 
have done it, since time began. It'll 
be hard enough, in a way, God knows! 
but not in the way you now think it 
will, Indeed, nothing’s ever as hard as 
you think it will be, I find. But one of 
the things that make life so well worth 
living, is finding out, in course of time, 
how bearable the seemingly unbearable 
becomes, and how we can even reap joy 
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where we thought there was no harvest 


. but tears. 


“There’s such a beautiful, providential 
way about it all! When we’re young, 
we're demanding, like Little Mister, 
here, we’re always crying, ‘Mine! Mine!’ 
and clutching our own to us, and refus- 
ing to believe in any possible happiness 
either for us or for them apart from 
each other. But as we live, and love, 
and grow, our attitude changes; the 
claiming, demanding love that was so 
right and proper, so necessary, in us in 
our youth, drops from us with the years. 
We are getting ready to ‘let go,’ we have 
reached, and passed, the meridian of our 
day, and we are declining happily, 
serene in the conviction that the sun 
does not die with us, but will shine at 
noon tomorrow on those we love best. 
We want to see their other homes estab- 
lished before we go; we want to know 
that their feet are set in the old, old, 
beaten paths wherein so many before 
them have found blessedness. The day 
will come, Little Lady, when your lone- 
liness at giving Rosebud up will be as 
nothing compared with your satisfac- 
tion in watching her through the Age 
of Gilt and the Age of Toddling Steps 
and knowing that she is safely started 
on that surest way to Paradise, the 
Mother’s Way. 

“T remember so well when my Em- 
meline left me. Her father just couldn’t 
get reconciled to the idea, and her joy 
in the prospect of departure, her seeming 
lack of regret to go, galled him terribly. 

“ ‘We've lavished all we had on her,’ 
he said, ‘we’ve lived for her and worked 
for her and learned to forget ourselves 
so we could the more completely remem- 
ber her; we’ve even put away our old 
household goods that we loved, because 
she thought they were antiquated; there 
isn’t anything we haven’t done to make 
her happy at home. And yet, when a 
young fellow she hardly knows, comes 
along and asks her to chuck everything 
she’s sure of and try everything she 
is ignorant of with him, she’s so crazy 
to go we can hardly hold her. She 
doesn’t care, now, whether our parlor 
is antiquated or not, it has served her 
all it can, and everything’s the new 
home, now.’ 

“Yes,” I said, mournfully, ‘it isn’t 
as if we had ever done anything of the 
sort in our day! I can’t understand, I 
am sure, how she comes to be so differ- 
ent from other young folks since time 


n. 
“Tl never forget the funny, question- 


ing look he gave me, but he had to laugh 
when he saw how I intended it—though 
I think he didn’t know I was whistling 
to keep my courage up. 

“It was a hard time, philosophize as 
I might, though it wasn’t as hard as I 
had always thought it would be. Al- 
ways, when things got so hard I thought 
I couldn’t bear them, there came a sav- 
ing sense to comfort me, a saving sense 
that it was the best way, the blessedly 
usual way. I was upborne by remem- 
bering that unnumbered mothers from 
time immemorial had gone through this 
experience and come out of it with some- 
thing still left to live for, and if they 
had done it, I believed I could do it, too. 
I had lived long enough, by that time, 
to know that no child of mine or any 
other mother’s could live its life and 
get its growth in the brood-nest or un- 
der the maternal wing, and I lived long 
enough to know that while there had 
been rough places in the way I had come, 
it had been a blessed, blessed way none 
the less and I was so glad to have trav- 
eled it that I wanted my girls to travel 
that way, too. 

“T often laugh with my Emmeline 
now and tell her she did her part, 
whether she meant to or not, toward 
making it easy to give her up, by being 
so ridiculous in her new absorption 
that we were almost glad to see her take 
herself off with her Bob to their own 
nest. I remember how incensed I got 
with her (for a ‘huffy’ five minutes!) be- 
cause she wouldn’t loan me one of her 
many hoarded table cloths to deck my 
table for a luncheon I was giving her 
before her wedding. Everything she 
could lay hands on went into hoarding, 
and no needs of the old nest that had 
sheltered her so long and so lovingly 
made the least appeal to her. I don’t 
think I realized then as well as I do 
now how providential this selfishness of 
young love is. If the poor things had to 
feel both loves tugging at them, had to 
balance sensibly between the claims of 
one and the claims of the other, how 
would they ever dare to take the plunge 
that déstiny demands of them? 

“No, dearie, don’t you worry about 
Rosebud, here, and the day she will col- 
lect her belongings from among yours 
with the air of one separating sheep 
from goats or wheat from chaff, and 
leave you with only memories of the girl 
you used to have. When the time comes 
you'll have learned not only to bear her 
going, but to rejoice, though through 
tears, that she has found the Way.” 
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f any big, bol’ Man comes around tryin’ to 
marry you, yo’ mathab’s gwinc to shoot 
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Father to the Rescue 


By Isabella Helena Nordeck 


Illustrated by Gordon Grant 


RS Marsden looked up 
from the telegram with 
a troubled face. “Agnes 
is very sick; I must go 
to her at once,” she an- 
nounced. 

“That is bad news,” 
answered her husband; “of course you 
must go.” 

“Yes, but”’—in her nervousness she 
picked a biscuit to pieces; “1 don’t see 
how I can.” 

“Why not? What is to hinder you?” 

“Oh, George, don’t be so stupid! You 
know very well we are without a maid 
just now, and—” 

“Well, there is Helen. 
matter with Helen?” 

Mrs Marsden looked at her husband 
and sighed. “Do you expect Helen to go 
into the kitchen and cook?” 

“Why not? You’ve done 
enough.” 

“Oh, well, that’s altogether different.” 

“No it isn’t. When I married you, 
you knew how to cook and keep house, 
didn’t you? The Lord knows how I 
would have prospered otherwise,” he 
added in parenthesis. 

“Now look here, my dear,” he went 
on, as he saw that she was about to con- 
tinue the argument, “say no more about 
it, but pack up and get off. Leave the 
rest to me—we’ll pull through all right. 
Let me see, there’s a train leaves at 9.10; 
you’ve just time to dress; hurry up and 
T'll wait for you.” 

Mr Marsden was a man of action, and 
when he spoke in that way, his better 
half knew that expostulations would be 
in vain. Half an hour later husband 


What is the 


it often 


and wife were on their way to the train. 
A note left on the uncleared breakfast 
table informed Helen of the state of 
affairs, winding up with the plea: “take 
good care of your father and brothers, 
my dear.” 

Helen read it in blank amazement. 
It was 10 o’clock; the coffee was cold; 
no four-minute egg and warm buttered 
toast were waiting for her; the table 
was in most unappetizing disorder, 
and, worst of all, mother had actually 
gone away for an indefinite period and 
left her alone to take care of the house. 
The situation was appaliing, and she 
shed some tears over it. 

By her invitation Ned was coming to 
supper that evening, afterward to con- 
fer with her father on a matter of im- 
portance to them both. It had been 
settled between them last night, at the 
dance,safter she had listened to the “old, 
old story.” What was she to do? The 
tears welled over again and lent briny 
flavor to the cold coffee she was sipping. 

“Tf Aunt Agnes is sick, why couldn’t 
she get someone else to come to her? 
Mother’s place is at home.” So argued 
the pampered daughter. 

Then she got up and looked around 
her helplessly. Her crepe de chine 
morning gown trailed around her slim 
figure in graceful folds, and her patri- 
cian little face was crowned by a wealth 
of soft brown hair. A typical Ameri- 
can girl—pretty, dainty, sweet and— 
spoiled. 

Just then her features wore anything 
but a pleasant expression, as she sur- 
veyed the desolate breakfast room. 
However, she was her father’s daughter, 
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FATHER TO THE RESCUE 


‘Father didn't seem to have any appetite; neither did the boys" 


and had inherited some of his energy. 
A short time later she was busy in the 
kitchen at the unwonted work of washing 
the dishes, having first taken the pre- 
caution to don a shirt waist suit before 
entering that strange domain. 

While thus engaged the butcher called 
and left consternation in his wake. One 
trouble followed upon the heels of an- 
other. There was dinner to get for 
father and ‘the boys, and for Ned. She 
wrung her hands. “What shal/ I do?” 

The situation would have been funny, 
if it hadn’t been so sad: this twentieth 
century American girl, daughter of a 
merchant of comfortable, but limited 
means, standing desolate in her own 
kitchen, tearfully desperate because she 
-had to get ready an ordinary dinner for 
her father and brothers. 

Just in time she remembered an en- 
gagement she had with a girl friend 
down town, and over a dainty luncheon 
in the St Regis she forgot her troubles 
for the time being. 

But they returned to her with addi- 
tional pressure as she put the latchkey 
in the door. The house smelled musty, 
and she shuddered at its hollow joneli- 
ness. As a matter of fact she had neg- 
lected to open the windows to ventilate 
the rooms, the canary wasn’t singing be- 
cause he had missed his morning bath 
and feed, and all about there was the air 
of things left undone. The kitchen fire 


was out, and it was already past 5 
o'clock. Supper must be served at 7. 
She counted the menu on her fingers— 
steak, corn, potatoes, peas, cream rol's, 
tea; and then turned resolutely to the 
gas stove. 

The potatoes must be boiled in their 
jackets, of course, for it would soil her 
fingers to pare them. The peas and corn 
were canned goods; “easy enough to 
prepare them,” she observed mentally; 
the cream rolls were ordered from the 
bakery, and anybody could make tea. 
With the optimism which was natural 
to her she grew quite blithe under the 
encouraging prospects as she saw them. 

But there was something the matter 
with the gas stove—it didn’t seem to 
burn just right—flared up kind of 
queer, and burned the corn. Too late, 
she thought to put some milk in the 
latter, noting how exceedingly dry it was. 

She had intended to fry the steak, 
but the steak seemed to prefer to cook, 
no matter how high the flame was 
turned, and though she put nearly a half 
pound of butter in the pan! Really, it 
was most provoking, and, of course, 
under the circumstances she couldn’t 
be blamed if the potatoes did boil too 
long. She had been in doubt’ whether 
they should be put on in cold or hot 
water, and as she had no hot water on 
hand, had simply put them on in cold. 

The peas were a_ disappointment. 
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They were small enough, 
and tender enough, but 
somehow they didn’t 
taste well, and _ there 
seemed to be altogether 
too much juice. Funny 
she hadn’t noticed it 
when she emptied the 
contents of the ean in 
the cooking vessel—a 
nice, clean copper one, 
bought new last fall for 
pickling time. 

At last the meal was 
done—all but the tea. 
She packed the filled 
platter. and dishes away 
into the warming oven, 
put about a cupful of 
tea into the teapot 
(father liked strong tea) 
and though the water 
hadn’t reached the boil- 
ing point yet, she really 
couldn’t afford to wait, 
so she poured it on, 
turned the flame _ low, 
and hurried up to her 
room to arrange her 
toilet suitably for Ned’s 
reception. 

It was a flushed and perturbed Helen 
who faced father, Ned, and the boys at 
the supper table. Father didn’t say 
much and didn’t seem to have any appe- 
tite; neither did the boys. Ned just 
looked at her and—well, peop'e in love 
are not expected to care much about what 
they eat, are they? 

And then came the solemn moment 
when father called her into the library, 
where Ned and he had been closeted for 
the last half hour. 

Father drew her into his arms, looked 
tenderly into her soft brown eyes, and 
planted a prickly kiss on her rosebud 
mouth. The symptons were all favor- 
able, and in great relief Helen threw 
her arms around her father’s neck. Thus 
they stood, for a minute or two, in 
silent, loving embrace. It was a trying 
moment for Ned, looking on with hun- 
gry eyes. 

Finally father spoke : “Now little girl,” 
said he, “you young people seem to have 
arranged things to your entire satisfac- 
tion, and I think it’s about time for me 
to put in a word—several, in fact, to 
atone for your mother’s absence. 

“How do you propose to live?” He 
put the question abruptly, and Helen’s 
zyes flew over to Ned, who reddened as 


** Helen read it in blank amazement ”’ 


he said: “I have already explained to 


“Yes,” interrupted the practical pater- 
familas, “you have explained to me what 
your prospects are, but your salary, at 
present, is twenty-five dollars a week— 
am right?” 

Helen raised her head proudly, “I 
know all about that, papa.” 

Ifer father looked at her quizzically, 
toying with his watch chain in a most 
tantalizingly cool manner. “You expect 
to keep house, don’t you?” 

“Ye-e-s.” 


“Why, I—I—haven’t thought, I—I— 
suppose we'll have a servant,” she con- 
cluded lamely. 

Still in the same calm, even, business- 
like tones Mr Marsden addressed himself 
to the young man: 

“Have you any idea how much rent 
you can afford to pay?’ 

Ned got up and walked to the mantel, 
against which he leaned in picturesque 
attitude, head proudly erect, as he faced 
the “cross-examiner.” 

“Really, sir, you may safely leave these 
personal matters to me.” And the ap- 
proval which was flashed to him from 
a pair of brown eyes braced him for an- 
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other attack from the friendly inquisitor. 

Mr Marsden chuckled, as if he were 
highly amused. Then he drew a pencil 
and note book from his pocket, and re- 
gardless of high tragedy tones and looks 
on the part of the young people, pro- 
ceeded to make certain memoranda, 
pausing now and then for information 
or conformation from his auditors. 

The result was as follows: 


Rent $50 
Servant 15 
Provisions 40 
Clothes »”) 
Fares and incidentals 5 

$110 


“You see, we've overstepped the $100 
limit already, with just the barest neces- 
sities at the lowest estimate,” he said. 

“Now’—he leaned back in his chair 
and brought the tips of his fingers to- 
gether, eying the young folks seriously, 
“ean you tell me how you propose to 
manage things?” 

They had no reply ready for him, and 
so, after a pause, he went on: “It looks 
hopeless, doesn’t it? But I think I can 
help you cut.” 

Two pair of anxious eyes were in- 
stantly turned upon him. 

“Tfelen must learn how to keep house.” 

This solution of the problem seemed 
to stagger the young people. Ilelen con- 
sidered a moment, and then laughed joy- 
ously : 

“Why father! of course, that’s just the 
thing! It won’t take me long to learn, 
and Ned won’t mind if—if—just at 
first—” 

“T should say not!” broke in Ned, rap- 
turously and somewhat ambiguously. 

“Not so fast, my little chickadees.” 

It was absurd, thought Helen, that 
father should treat them like a pair of 
irresponsible young children. Ned, too, 
seemed to feel annoyed, as he waited 
politely for his aspired-to father-in-law 
to proceed. 

And what he said fell upon their as- 
tonished ears like the knell of doom: 

“Helen shall not marry you until she 
ean cook, and brew and bake and stew; 
and make her own hats and dresses, 
and—” 

“Father!” 

“Mr Marsden!” 

The exclamations came _ simulta- 
neously, and both young people leapt to 
their feet. The scene partook strongly 
of the tragic. : 

Mr Marsden regarded them with pre- 


tended surprise. “I thought, Helen, that 
I understood you to say it wouldn’t take 
you long to learn.” 

*But—but”—she stammered, at a loss 
for words. 

“Helen can cook,” Ned broke in, 
“didn’t. she prepare the supper tonight ¢” 

“And would you be willing to sit 
down to such a meal every night?” in- 
quired Mr Marsden tartly. 

“I would, with Helen,” replied that 
rash young man promptly, and was in- 
stantly rewarded by a luminous optical 
message from his adored one. 

Again father chuckled. She had 
never known him to be quite so provok- 
ing, thought Helen, and wished devout! 
that her mother were there. She had al- 
ways been able to curb him. 

“Well, we will argue the matter no 
further tonight. When your mother re- 
turns, this session will re-convene.” 

And with that they had to be content. 


In due course of time Mrs Marsden 
did return, but not until Helen had so 
disgusted her father with a number of 
more or less similar repetitions of her 
first meal, that he was more than ever 
set in his determination not to allow 
her to marry Ned until she could make 
a better “showing.” 

“My dear Alice,” said he to his wife, 
who tried (weakly, because she knew he 
was right) to dissuade him from his pur- 
pose, “it is very seldom I have found oe- 
easion to criticise you, but in this in- 
stance I cannot help blaming you for al- 
lowing Helen to grow up in sueh 
ignorance.” 

“She could only be young once; I 
wanted the poor child to cultivate some 
accomplishments and to enjoy her 
youth,” Mrs Marsden defended herself. 

“And do you suppose that a knowl- 
edge of how to broil a steak and make a 
loaf of bread, and the details of keeping 
house would impair her social accom- 
plishments or spoil her enjoyment of 
balls and theaters?” 

“You don’t understand; those things 
take time.” 

“Well,” (it was evident that Mr Mars- 
den had strong ideas of his own on 
the subject) “for a practical, sensible 
woman, you do surprise me! And you 
would be willing to turn her over to cer- 
tain unhappiness by allowing her to 
marry that moneyless Ned in her pres- 
ent state of domestic unfitness ?” 

Mrs Marsden winced at the reproach 
his words held for her. 

“Of course, it would be better—” 
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“And she shall not marry him until 
she can do better!” Mr Marsden brought 
his fist down in noiseless emphasis. 
“Nine-tenths of the wrecked homes in 
this great United States have split upon 
just such a rock as this one—woman’s 
incompetency as a home-maker. 

“Why,” he went on, warming to his 
subject, “I would be ashamed to have had 
the training of my son, and then will- 
ingly turn him loose upon some woman, 
no better equipped to fulfill his part of 
the bargain, than Helen is for hers.” 

And, being a masterful man—a man 
gifted with the power to observe and 
reason logically—he carried the day. 


Two years passed—years filled with 
fretful but hopeful waiting for Ned 
and Helen. “TI shall think your love is 
not very deep if it cannot stand such a 
little test,” her father had remarked ob- 
durately. Nor would he allow a cooking 
school course. “Bosh and _ nonsense,” 
said he, “your mother can beat them all. 
I want you to be a practical housekeeper. 

At last the proud day of Helen’s 
“graduation” came along. <A_ goodly 
company assembled around the table to 
partake of the hearty and well-cooked 
meal Helen had planned and prepared 
alone. 

“Just two years ago,” remarked her 
father, “I sat down to the first meal con- 
cocted by Helen,” and pulled a wry face 
at the recollection. 


There was a loud laugh all around. “TI 
remember that night and a few others,” 
chimed in brother Jack. “I was 
‘busted’ that week, buying my meals at 
restaurants.” 

There was more good-natured chaffing 
and laughter, all of which Helen took in 
smiling good humor. She felt solid 
ground under her feet now, and all her 
one-time impatience resentment 
against her father had melted into ad- 
miration and gratitude. She, too, had 
learned to observe and think. She was 
her father’s daughter. 

As for Ned, he had stood the “test,” 
and, incidentally, now had a snug little 
bank account. His admiration for 
Helen’s cookery, Helen’s gowns, and Hel- 
en’s hats, was unbounded, and very sweet 
to Helen sounded his words of praise. 

“Yes, as soon as you please, now,” 
said father, when consulted about the 
wedding day date. “I’m sorry I had to 
pose as a tyrant, but really—” 

“You're a dear, good, sensible, wise 
old daddy,” said his daughter, as she 
administered a hug and kiss. 

And Mrs Marsden secretly resolved 
that when her youngest daughter re- 
turned from boarding school, she would 
not wait for “something to happen” be- 
fore she initiated her into the “art of 
keeping house.” Her husband’s reproach 
had eut deep, but it had taught her a 
lesson. 


To Good Housekeeping With Apologies 


By Grace Duffield Goodwin 


Each month that comes, dear Magazine, 
I turn in haste to find from you, 
Despite my utmost willing toil, 
How many things I do not do! 


I do not make “delicious soup” 

From celery tops and bits of bone; 
I do not “garnish every dish,” 

That is—when we are here alone! 


I do not cherish every crust; 
Sometimes I even throw away 

That teaspoonful of small green peas 
That ought to do another day. 


I do not wrap each piece of coal 
That it all noiselessly may fall! 
I do not—oh, dear Magazine, 
I do not do these things at all! 


I am no haughty Pharisee, 
Putting my neighbors ’neath a ban; 
IT can but smite my breast and cry: 


“Behold—a Housewife Publican! 
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Wonderland via the Hudson 


MERICA’S most majestic river is 

the beautiful Hudson, the “Ameri- 

ean Rhine,” as it is frequently 
called. It affords, throughout the entire 
140 miles that separate New York and 
Albany, every variety of scene that the 
traveler could wish. We are a nation 
of toilers, and when the season for vaca- 
tion comes, we want rest and enjoyment 
at the same time, and we get both on the 
steamers of the Hudson. Beginning at 
New York, in the trip up to Albany, the 
traveler passes in full and plain sight 
of such notable spots and localities, such 
picturesque shores and towering moun- 
tains as Washington Hights, Weehaw- 
ken, the Palisades, West Point, the Cats- 
kills, Dunderberg mountains, Storm 
King, Stony Point, and scores of other 
historic localities, besides thriving cities 
and towns. >! 

The day trip up or down the Hudson 
is particularly enjoyable, but that at 
night is not less pleasing, and it has’ in 
addition .a practical advantage over the 
daytime journey. Part of the charm of 
the Hudson is the fact that within easy 


reach of its upper waters are many of 
the most famous summer resorts of the 
eastern portion of North America. 
Such are Saratoga, the Adirondacks, 
Sharon Springs, Richfield Springs, and 
other resorts in the Empire state, Lakes 
George and Champlain, the Green moun- 
tains of Vermont and the White moun- 
tains of New Hampshire, with the majes- 
tic St Lawrence river, the Thousand 
Islands, and the cities of Canada at the 
northern end of the journey. 

Saratoga and its mineral springs are 
known the world over. But Saratoga 
has outgrown its merely healthful char- 
acteristics. The summer hotels of Sar- 
atoga are the largest and finest in the 
world. Nowhere in the United States, 
if indeed in the world, are there more 
delightful fresh water lakes than Lakes 
George and Champlain. They are sur- 
rounded by forests and dotted with 
wooded islands; one may breathe the de- 
licious air, heavy with the odor of pines 
and cedars, or fragrant with the breath 
of the blossoming clover. 

Perhaps in no other spot in the wide 
world has nature placed so many and 
varied charms together as in the Adiron- 
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In the Adirondack mountains, on the New York Central 


dack mountains. In no other place has 
man done so much to make nature’s 
secret places accessible and enjoyable 
to man. Hills and mountains mark their 
lines in every form of undulation and 
abrupt irregularity against the sky. 
They frown from rugged hights and lie 
smiling in the sunlight. Dark, fantas- 
tic promontories stand guard over rolling 
foot hills, clad in the brightest green. 
The cold gloom of mountain forests 
fades bit by bit into the hazy blue of 
far-off peaks. The Thousand Island 
region is a wonderland that defies de- 
scription. The reader should go and be- 
hold them for himself. Until he has done 
this the teeming beauties will seem only 
a hazy dream. His visit will make them 
an unforgettable reality, and one that 


will ever after cheer his memory and be- 
come a happy part of himself, 


Glories of Northern New England 


Nowhere else does the vacationist ex- 
perience the ease and enjoyment, or if 
he so desires, the luxury of living, as in 
the summer hostelries of northern New 
England. Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont and Massachusetts are the regions 
of this wonderful summer garden 
reached by that great avenue of travel, 
the Boston and Maine railroad. 

Maine is a veritable Eden for the 
tourist. Her fragrant pine forests and 
silvery lakes are the attractions which 
lure the vacationist, from early spring 
until late fall. Maine’s sixteen hundred 


Evening on Saranac lake, Adirondack mountains 
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SUMMER TOURS 


lakes and ponds are the cynosure for 
thousands of eager anglers, zealous to 
reach these shores at the first movement 
of the ice in April or May, when they 
can fish for salmon, trout, bass, pickerel, 
perch and other varieties of the finny 
tribe. Maine becomes in summer the 
mecca for thousands in search of fresh 
air and healthful breezes. Moosehead, 
her largest lake, enriched with all the 
beauty of forest environs and the added 
charms of the im- 


as the home of the black bass, are popular 
alike with anglers and vacationists. Po- 
land Spring, where the pure spring water 
bubbles forth, has a national reputation 
as a summer geesort. Mt Katahdin, 
Katahdin region, is the home of the big 
game, an ideal country for campers and 
eanocists. From Peak’s island in Casco 
bay to Eastport, Maine has a succession 
of typical North Atlantic shore resorts, 
among which may be mentioned Rock- 

land and Bar Har- 


posing Mt Kineo, is 
a favorite rendez- 
vous for anglers, 
tourists, canoeists 
and plain vacation- 
ists. The beautiful 
hotel, the Mt Kineo, 
is a palatial hostelry. 
The Rangeleys, a 
ehain of lakes on 
the New Hampshire 
border, like Moose- 
head, is an “all-sum- 
mer resort.” Should 
you prefer the de- 
lights of a life in 
the open, cruising 
and exploring the 
mysteries of the 
woods, via the hun- 
dreds and hundreds 


bor, while south of 
Portland are Old 
Orchard, a favorite 
amusement beach, 
and York Beach. 
Off the coast of New 
Ilampshire, opposite 
the city of Ports- 
mouth, are the Isles 
of Shoals, reache| 
by a delightful 
steamer sail from 
Portsmouth. 

New Hampshire 
is a state whose rep- 
utation as a vaca- 
tion country has 
been heralded 
abroad. She possess- 
es all the varieties 


of miles of water- 
ways, then Maine of- 
fers all the opportunities in the famous 
Penobscot trips and the wonderful Alle- 
gash route. The Belgrade lakes, famous 


Among the Thousand Islands 


of vaeation ground, 
but unhke Maine, 
leads not sea- 
shore but in mountains. Her short 
stretch of seacoast is admirable. The 
Hotel Wentworth, at New Castle, is 


Golfing scene at Pinehurst, North Carolina 
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where the Japanese and Russian envoys 
held their memorable peace conference. 
Hampton Beach is New Hampshire's 
popular amusement beach. 

Around the shores of the crystal-like 
lake, Winnepesaukee, at Center Harbor, 
Wolfeboro, Alton Bay and Weirs are 
populous summer colonies. A large 
steamer, the Mt Washington, sails over 
the lake, stopping at these ports and cov- 
ering a course of about sixty miles. 
Over three hundred islands dot the sur- 
face of the lake. In the valley along 
the Merrimack river from Winnepesau- 
kee to Lowell, Massachusetts, are many 
delightful towns and cities which adver- 
tise countless attractions for visitors, 
and in the valleys of the Passumpsic 
and Connecticut, which flows between 
New Hampshire and Vermont, are num- 
erous places where pure air and a diver- 
sity of scenery magnetizes many in 
search of health and rest. 


But in the lofty hills, amid the natural - 


grandeur and wonderful glories of the 
White mountains, is New Hampshire’s 
great summer colony. Mountain ranges, 
with Alpine peaks; beautiful verdant 
valleys; impressive waterfalls; interest- 
ing caverns and defiles; marvelous curios 
and freaks of nature and the finest of 
summer hotels to be found in the entire 
world, these are the attributes which 
have made the White mountains the 
great summer center of America. 
Vermont is rich in the fullness and 
variety of scenery. Her northern 
bounds, bordering the Dominion of 
Canada, possess a cluster of resorts on 


the shores of Memphremagog and Wil- 
loughby, which closely resemble and vie 
for supremacy with the renowned lochs 
of Scotland. The Green mountains have 
a chain of lovely resorts, and Lake 
Champlain has a line of them where 
vacationists gather to quaff the cooling 
breezes of the lake and glory in the mag- 
nificent scenery and historical memories. 

The Berkshires in Massachusetts have 
the invigorating properties of the moun- 
tain hights and a scenie splendor, beau- 
tiful in June, magnificent during July 
and August and in September and Octo- 
ber unparalleled. The Hoosae range 
nearby, reached by the Boston and Maine 
railroad, points with pride at lofty Grey- 
lock, whose towering summit leans with 
favor toward Williamstown and North 
Adams. Williamstown, the site of Wil- 
liams college, is the gem center of this 
entire territory, and a favorite summer 
town. Throughout the Deerfield valley, 
from Springfield to the Vermont line, 
bordering on the river, are towns and 
cities and villages, each displaying par- 
ticular charm for its respective admirers. 
Massachusetts has a section of over 
eighty miles in length, beginning at the 
historie towns of Waltham, Lexington 
and Concord and following west to 
Northampton, on the banks of the Con- 
necticut river, through an elevated re- 
gion. comprising such picturesque places 
as Jefferson, a popular vacation village, 
Rutland, the site of the state consump- 
tive sanitarium, Barre, a farming town, 
Wheelwright, Ware, Bondsville, Belch- 
ertown and Amherst. 


Bathing beach at one of the seashore resorts in Maine 
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Along the grand North 
Shore is found the influen- 
tial and populous summer 
convocation of vacationists. 
Starting at the popular 
Nahant, whose rocky shores 
swarm with summer tourists, 
we follow on to Salem, where 
many Boston business men 
have summer cottages, then 
Beverly, Montserrat, Prides, 
Manchester, Magnolia 
Gloucester, Marblehead, Clif- 
ton, Devereux, and Beach 


Bluff. 


Headquarters for Heaith and Sport 


Perfect healthfulness is the keynote of 
Pinehurst, in the midst of the long-leaf 
pine district of North Carolina. Situ- 
ated as it is, Pinehurst combines the ad- 
vantages of both north and south, with 
the drawbacks of neither. The climate 
is equable and salubrious, yet lacking in 
the enervating quality common to the 
south. The famous recuperative quali- 
ties of the air are due to the ozone gen- 
erated by the surrounding pines. The 
place is veritably a model village, laid 
out by famous landscape architects and 
kept up like a private estate. The plumb- 
ing and drainage are of the highest char- 
acter and the water ranks among the 
purest in the country. The model dairy, 
the extensive poultry yards, the market 
gardens, and the ice plant, all operated 
on the latest scientific principles and 
open to inspection, insure to residents the 
purest and most healthful food supply 
possible. 

The various sports receive their due 
quota of attention at Pinehurst. There 
is a handsome country clubhouse, and 
with two especially fine golf courses (one 
of eighteen and one of nine holes, en- 
tirely distinct from each other), numer- 
ous tennis and roque courts, trap shoot- 
ing, target practice, hunting, bowling, 
pool and billiards, life is never dull for 
the visitor, while driving, horseback rid- 
ing, and the delightful social life of the 


In northen New England 


resort combine to make Pinehurst attrac- 
tive to persons of the most varied tastes. 


Regions Worth Exploring 


A vacation region which is beginning 
to enjoy the appreciation which it de- 
serves and to attract thousands of trav- 
elers is that part of the southwest lying 
between St Louis, Missouri and San An- 
tonio, Texas, a wonderland which it will 
be the pleasure of the seeker of recrea- 
tion and health to explore very fully. 

Everyone knows of Hot Springs, in a 
general way; is the casual reader aware 
that it is a government reservation, is 
a mountain country, beautifully laid 
out in parks and drives, with a great 
army and navy hospital which possesses 
a remarkable record for the percentage 
of cures? Hot Springs, moreover, has 
proved so popular as a resort that it is 
now characterized as the Carlsbad of 
America. Like its German namesake, 
it joins social prestige with the healing 
magic of its hot baths and its climate. 

Mountain scenery different quite from 
the Rockies, the Sierra Nevadas, the Al- 
leghenies, the Blue Ridge or the White 
mountains, is to be found in the White 
river district of Arkansas. A hint of 
the character of this unique region is 
afforded by the accompanying photo- 
graph of a bluff on the White river on 
the Iron Mountain line of the Missouri 
Pacific system. Down (or up) in this 
fascinating land are pearl fisheries, relics 
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of the mound builders of a forgotten 
age, and rare hunting and fishing. It is 
a country also of mines and of fertile 
farms. A rich field, indeed, for the ex- 
plorer. 

On to the southward is Texas, an em- 
pire in herself. The terminus of our 
present tour of investigation, still follow- 
ing the Missouri Pacific trail, is the 
ancient Spanish city of San Antonio, 
as quaint and historic as an American 
city can be, not half so well known to 


In the White river wonderland of Arkansas 


Americans as it ought to be. The cli- 
mate alone entitles San Antonio to the 
first rank in the checking and healing of 
pulmonary complaints, owing to a happy 
conjunction of ample sunshine with dry- 
ness, an equable temperature, purity of 
atmosphere and an altitude high enough 
to be salubrious without being so high as 
to prove harmful to anyone. The sum- 
mer is said to be the best season for vic- 
tims of pulmonary troubles, and not too 
hot for comfort. 

The California trains of 
the Missouri Pacific, with 
their open top observation 
ears, are the delight of trans- 
continental travelers. 


The St Paul Country 


“Seeing. America” excur- 
sions are starting out this 
summer as never before in 
the history of the country, 
and the instinct to head for 
the Rockies and “the coast” 
has its natural effect on a 
great railroad system whose 
divisions spread out from 
Chicago, the gateway of the 
‘western two-thirds or three- 
quarters of the continent, 
like the boughs and branches 
of a well grown family tree. 
The “Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St Paul” railroad means 
what it says and in addition 
it means Kansas City, Den- 
ver, Salt Lake City, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and 
pretty nearly every other 
place west of the Missouri 
river. 

Colorado, with peaks which 
puncture the ethereal blue of 
that western sky and can- 
yons which seem to plumb 
the bowels of the earth, is 
going to receive this summer 
an unprecedented number of 
guests and travelers. This 
extraordinary state is yet an 
undiscovered country to mil- 
lions of people living east of 
the Mississippi river, all of 
whom would have their hor- 
izons widened, their health 
improved and their souls 
uplifted by a tour of its 
grandeurs and marvels. The 
camera can give a clew to 
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the magnificence of Rocky mountain 
scenery, but only a clew; even the camera 
is unable to compass hight and depth 
to capture more than the slightest sense 
of grandeur. The reader must visit Col- 
orado in order really to get the thrill. 
And it is the thrills, as George Ade 
says, that we travel thousands of miles 
and spend hundreds or thousands of dol- 
lars to experience. 

Then the Pacific coast. Everybody, 
metaphorically speaking, wants to go 
.there this year, and the speediest and 
most luxurious of railway trains are 
ready to take them in the most perfect 
fashion yet achieved. The Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St Paul is carrying its tens 
of thousands over a great highway 
guarded by block signals, in electrically 
lighted cars. As for the old northwest, 
of Wisconsin and Minnesota, with its 
hundreds of lake and other resorts, it is 
literally gridironed by the rails of the 
“St Paul,” as it is popularly nicknamed. 


Old Point Comfort’s Charm 


By Anthony Black 


Other places share the fresh breeze 
which blows in from the Atlantic, but 
not the breeze tempered like this—a 
blend of northern vigor with the balmy 
south, the spice of the gulf stream and 
the palmetto bordered shores with the 
bracing ozone from the cooler stretches 
above Cape Charles. Thus Old Point, 
looking across Hampton Roads toward 
the ocean, flanked by Chesapeake bay on 
the east and the wide mouth of the James 
river on the west, is cooled in summer 
and warmed in winter as few spots in 
our hemisphere are. The climate is de- 
licious, at all seasons. Supplementing 
these conditions is a magnificent hotel, 
as thoroughly built as if for Fifth av- 
enue in New York, equipped to make the 
summer guest as comfortable as_ the 
winter sojourner. 

Directly in front of the hotel is the 
pier where the big steamers from New 
York come and go each day, with their 
heavy cargoes of passengers and freight, 
making events of no little interest for 
those who cannot or could not stray far 
from the hotel. Here, too, land the 
steamers from Washington and Cape 
Charles. Across the way is the grim old 
fort, Monroe, which guarded this vast 
gateway during the civil war and was the 
temporary abiding place of many distin- 
guished officers, north and south. 

The waterscape, from the hotel and 
the fort, is superb; it is, in fact, one of 


A Colorado bit, in 
the ‘St Paul" 
country 


the marine views of the entire continent. 
The tossing waters of Hampton Roads, 
stretching away mile on mile, are the 
highway of endless craft and are eloquent 
still of the thrilling scenes of the sixties. 

The trips from Old Point are many 
and fascinating—Norfolk and the navy 
yard, Virginia Beach, Richmond, Hamp- 
ton with its soldiers’ home and_ the 
IIampton institute for negroes and In- 
dians, the Carolina shore, the York river, 
etc, etc. 

Old Point Comfort is a place of which 
one never tires; endlessly varied and 
new, always comfortable, and reached 
by so delightful a journey from New 
York by water that thousands make it 
their objective point for the sail. 


Jamaica, Winter and Summer 
By S. A. P. 

There are few spots on earth so con- 
venient and so easily accessible at small 
expense, where the vacationist from the 
United States meets with so many novel 
sights and experiences, as on the island 
of Jamaica. Reached as it is by a pleas- 
ant four days’ voyage in an up-to-date 
mail steamer, it would indeed be a crit- 
ical taste that Jamaica could not please. 
The island is rich in historical associa- 
tions. 

Port Antonio, where the steamer first 
lands, is a typical West Indian town, 
the novelty of which, together with the 
perennially amusing Jamaica negro, in- 
variably appeals to an American. It is 
the center of the fruit trade and the 
numerous large banana plantations in 
the vicinity are always well worth visit- 
ing. 
The mountainous character of Ja- 
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maica makes the scenery extremely varied 
and has given it the reputation of being 
one of the beauty spots of the earth. The 
roads rank among the finest in the world 
and riding, driving, cycling and auto- 
mobiling are all equally enjoyable, while 
good railways facilitate more lengthy 
expeditions. The island has all the 
charms of luxuriant growth and gorgeous 
coloring that one usually associates with 
tropical vegetation and the mountain 
gorges, with their tumbling waterfalls, 
are particularly magnificent. At Castle- 
ton, in the interior of the island, the 
British government has established a 
botanical garden, the like of which is 
seldom to be seen. There they are gath- 
ering together specimens of tropical 
plants from all parts of the world. There 
are representatives of every known vari- 
ety of palm, orchids of the rarest sorts 
and flowers of all shapes and colors. 
For the mountain climber there is the 
Blue Mountain Peak, over 7000 feet 
above sea level, the top of which is 
reached partly by carriage and partly by 
means of the native ponies, the path 
winding through magnificent scenery. 
From the summit is visible nearly the 
whole length and breadth of the -island, 
and a tropical sunrise viewed from this 
hight is a sight never to be forgotten. 
Kingston, which, next to Havana, is 
the largest city in the West Indies, pos- 
sesses one of the finest harbors in the 


world, and is entirely modern. Sugar 
growing, once the chief industry of the 
island, has been resumed in places, and 
on some of the estates all the processes 
in the conversion of cane to sugar can be 
observed. On one of the largest coffee 
plantations, also, visitors are shown all 
the steps in the preparation of coffee for 
the market. 

Jamaica has for probably two hundred 
years been a favorite winter resort for 
travelers and health seekers from Europe 
and America, but only in comparatively 
recent times has the fallacy that, being a 
tropical country, it must be_ blistering 
hot in summer, been exploded. Summer 
travelers find the temperature even on 
the coast plains more endurable than that 
of our average shore resort. To be sure, 
not even her most ardent lover claims 
that Jamaica has an Arctic summer, but 
the hottest spot on the island is said by 
experienced travelers not to equal the 
breathless sultriness of New York or the 
sweltering heat of New England on an 
August day. For the island lies in the 
path of the trade winds, giving it a con- 
stant sea breeze during the day, while 
all night there are cool winds from the 
mountains, which with the humidity of 
the atmosphere make the warmest day 
far more endurable than one of the same 
temperature at home. Among the moun. 
tains, moreover—and practically all Ja 
maica is mountains—a lower tempera: 


A characteristic town and country view in Jamaica 
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the sea, avoiding exeessive heat in summer, x 
and is far enough south to avoid extreme cold 
in winter. Allin all, this is a remarkable 

route. In Arizona and California the track 

is oil-sprinkled and the locomotives burn oil. 

The trains are famous for their luxury. One 

train in particular, without extra fare, is liter- 

ally magnificent in its appointments. It ecar- 

ries compartment cars and the other new 

fangled luxuries. And then, Fred Harvey's 

meal service on the cars and in the restau- 

rants has now a national reputation. 

The rush for the Grand Canon of the 
Colorado and for California, to say nothing 
of Colorado, will find this Santa Fe trail # 
stretching away southwestward with all the 
enticements imaginable. 

The novel and interesting sights left in 
the wake of the San Francisco carthquake 
will no doubt cause a considerable increase 
of travel along this route. 


One of the fascinating spots 
in the ‘‘St Paul country"’ 


ture prevails than in 
New England. No 
wonder the Jamaican 
boasts that the traveler 
who comes there once 
always comes again. 


The Santa Fe Trail 


The grass is growing 
in the old Santa Fe 
trail, but the new 
Santa Fe trail, as we 
may term it, hardly 
has time to get cool ie- 
tween trains. 

A great transconti- 
nental railway system 
now extends from Chi- 
eago and St Louis 
through a country pe- 
culiarly its own to Los 
Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco, all one railway, 
with no shifting from 
one line to another. 
This “trail” crosses 
Kansas, a corner of 
Colorado (with a line 
up to Denver), then 
across New Mexico and 
Arizona, skirting the 
Grand Canon and 
making this wonder of 
the world one of its 
own attractions. The 
road as it crosses the 
the last named terri- 
tories is a mile above A fast rig found on the modern ‘‘Santa Fe trail,’’ southern California 
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Rocky Mountain Scenery 


A favorite line to Colorado, over a 
scenic route of great beauty and grand- 
eur, and beyond to Texas and California, 
is the Rock Island. This great system 
has its eastern terminus at Chicago, St 
Louis and Memphis, and transports its 
passengers in fast and sumptuous trains 
to Kansas City, Denver, Colorado 
Springs, El] Paso (Texas), Salt Lake 
City, Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
other cities of the great west. 

For nearly 700 miles—almost all the 
way from Colorado Springs to Salt Lake 
Citv—the line runs through a constant 
succession of mountains, valleys and 
canons. Among the best known of the 
innumerable points of interest are Man- 
itou, the Garden of the Gods, Pike’s 
Peak, Royal Gorge and Grand Canon of 
the Arkansas, the Mount of the Holy 
Cross, Leadville, Tennessee Pass, Eagle 
River Canon, the Canon of the Grand, 
Glenwood Springs, Castle Gate, Salt 
Lake City, a ride across Salt Lake via 
the Southern Pacifie’s new Lucin Cut-off 
and the Sierra Nevadas. 

The Rock Island has its “gilt-edged” 
trains, the Golden State limited and the 
California fast mail, which are known 
far and wide for their modern appoint- 
ments and speed. 

The Rock Island railroad makes a 
specialty of summer tours to the Pacific 
coast -at low rates. Another very pop- 
ular specialty is the tourist sleeping car 
service. The tourist car embodies all the 
essential comforts of a standard sleeper, 
at much lower cost. The berths are 
roomy, the bedding is excellent, the toilet 
facilities, ventilating and heating are 
modern and thorough, and the seats be- 
ing upholstered in rattan instead of 
plush, are cooler and more comfortable 
in summer, as well as more hygienic. 


A Seaside Paris 


A bit of Paris transported to the edge 
of the open ocean—that is Atlantic City 
in so far as its social life and gaiety is 
concerned. Just what the real charm 
of this famous watering place is depends 
entirely upon the individuality of the 
visitor. . For many the natura! attrac- 
tions of this wind-swept, surf-beaten 
shore are sufficient to take them there 
winter or summer. For others it is the 


gay life which it is safe to say can hardly 
be duplicated in like area anywhere else 
in America. 

Straight from the open ocean the big 


rollers of a splendid surf pound on a 
rare stretch of beach. In winter the 
winds sweeping in over the gulf stream so 
temper the climate that many who cannot 
stand the harsher and more rigorous 
weather of the winter months in the 
north, seek this most delightful resort in 
quest of health and comfort. In summer 
it is perhaps the most noted resort along 
the Atlantic coast. Thither flock thou- 
sands upon thousands from all parts of 
the United States and in this tremen- 
dous cosmopolitan gathering will be 
found all phases of human nature out for 
a holiday. 

Atlantic City is a city of hotels, rang- 
ing from quiet, inexpensive hostelries to 
some of the most gorgeous hotels on the 
continent, wherein luxury and extrava- 
gance are unlimited. The famous fea- 
ture of this famous resort is the board 
walk. Nowhere, perhaps, are more 
people crowded into a given space than 
on this famous walk of several miles 
along the beach during the hight of the 
season. It is a nightly promenade for 
thousands and thousands of people from 
all walks in life. Not to have seen the 
board walk at Atlantic City during mid- 
summer is to have missed one of the 
sights of American life. Not to have 
seen the great bathing beaches with thou- 
sands of people surf bathing at a time, 
life guards patrolling the danger line, 
and the beaches crowded with gay on- 
lookers, is to still have something worth 
looking forward to. 

No form of amusement, no entertain- 
ment device, but is to be found some- 
where off the board walk. Music, dane- 
ing, bathing, boating, golfing—all the 
amusements that go to make up the 
strenuous American life, are to be found 
there and with it all is a climate mild 
in winter, invigorating in summer, 
breezes straight from the open ocean, 
nerve-soothing, health-giving, which 
make it an ideal resort for the pleasure 
seeker who feels that within his or her 
two weeks of vacation must be crowded 
a whole year’s pleasure. 


Bee Candy 


By Emma C. Dowd 


Henderson Hopkins, aged three, 
Invited himself out to tea; 

Said he: “If you please, 

Tll have lobster and cheese, 
And the candy that’s made of a bee.” 
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Our Freight Car Vacation 


E chartered the “C and N W’s” sup- 
ply ear for ten days at fifty cents 
per day with the understanding 

that we were to be hauled or side-tracked 
just as our spirit moved—or rested. The 
ear being used for the monthly distribu- 
tion of shop supplies to the company’s 
agents, foremen, etc, was already pro- 
vided with a tier of bunks, a tiny range 
and a shelf of pots and pans; an outfit 
rendered quite complete by our addition 
of some plated silver, some bright red 
table linen and a jet black cook, nanied 
Lily. We rented two tents and a dozen 
and a half canvas camp-stools, together 
with a gem of a dining table with fold- 
ing legs. 

Each camper carried an oilcloth bed 
cut like the accompanying diagram, with 
cords on the end flaps to tie in two soft 
comforts and a small pillow so that all 
could be compactly stacked in the car 
yet easily carried to the tents, which 
were sometimes half a mile from the 
track. The oilcloth spread flat over the 
pine needles kept out all dampness, while 
the comforts completed a bed on which 
one could sleep without rocking. On 
one or two night of falling weather the 


By Mrs Jane Davidson 


girls occupied the bunks, while the men’s 
tent was much protected by the car's 
broadside. 

We carried heavy groceries and canned 
goods with us but secured vegetables, 
fruits and dairy products from the small 
way stations. Three days was our long- 
est camp, and one night our shortest. 


6 
rd Oilcloth bed 


There was always an early breakfast and 
a pocket lunch for those who wanted it, 
then over the hills and through the shal- 
low, noisy mountain streams with gun, 
rod or kodak. Night brought all to camp 
and to Aunt Lil’s crisp fried chicken, 
fluffy soda-and-buttermilk biscuit, with 
the clearest of coffee, followed by wattles 
and mountain “sorghum.” Sometimes 
there was a bonfire and tales so curdling 


that Aunt Lil’s eyes were all whites. 
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Knitted scarf 


The Revival of the Scarf 

The possibilities of the shawl or scarf 
for graceful costuming are again com- 
ing into recognition, womankind now 
realizing that it was not the shawl, but 
the manner in which it was worn, that 
was ungraceful. It is known today how 
to make the lines of a shawl 
hang in pleasing fashion. 

Not only that, but the fact 
that it is so easy to don recom- 
mends the searf. A woman can 
always catch it up at the last 
moment and adjust it as she 
runs down the staircase. It has 
the further advantage of not 
displacing any part of the care- 
ful toilette which it covers, and 
is very easily made, with abso- 
lutely no shaping. 

The scarf here pictured is 
knitted and the yarn employed 
is Shetland floss, in an exquisite 
shade of pink. It is knit abso- 
lutely plain with the exception 
of the holes about the edge; and 
for that reason can so easily be 
picked up and dropped again, 
in the course of its making. 


The plain knitting imparts 


that soft effect so essential to a garment 
of this sort, and the row of holes around 
the edge gives the needed finishing 
touch. The fringe is simply knotted in, 
and is made eight inches long to add 
to the graceful effect. 

Any reader may have detailed instruc- 
tions for making this scarf by send- 
ing a stamped addressed envelope to 
Anna Ash, care of Goop HoustKEEpinG, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Decorations in Shadow Embroidery 


By M. Alison Muir 


The craze for this fascinating needle- 
work, shadow embroidery, does not show 
any signs of abating. Its widespread 
popularity is due, evidently, to the fad 
that while it is most attractive and deco- 
rative, it is so easily done. Almost any- 
one, even those unskilled in the art of 
embroidery, may, with a few stitches, 
produce pleasing effects. ; 

This dainty work consists of the 
old-fashioned Kensington or outlining 
stitch, catstitching, a few eyeleted dots, 
and some French knots. (See explicit 
directions in the last January Goop 
page 86.) Its pleasing 
simplicity makes it adaptable for em- 
broidering hats, parasols, chemisettes, 
waists, skirts, ete. 

The question is often asked, “Shall t 
use a hoop when making shadow work ?” 
Yes, but here is a better way: Before 
commencing the work, carefully baste 
the stamped material over a piece of 
white enamel cloth. The results will sur- 


Waist decorated in shadow embroidery 
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prise you. All pos- 
sibility of any part 
of the work present- 
ing a “baggy” ap- 
pearance, has been 
avoided (especially 
where the stamping 
covers a bias portion 
of the goods). 


The accompany- 
ing illustrations 
show the working 
designs for an en- 
tire gown, also a 
photograph of a fin- 
ished waist. 

Stamped patterns, No 58. Skirt decorationsin shadow 
to be traced, of Nos work 
56-57, including col- 
lar and cuffs, are furnished for 65 cents. No 58, | 
skirt decorations, $1.50. These decorations may | 
also be applied to the bottom of skirts by reversion. | 

Stamped waists on fine Persian lawn (three | x 
yards), $2.25. Stamped skirts (seven yards), $5.50. 

Cotton, 5 cents skein. 
Address Miss M. Alison Muir, care Goop Howuse- 
KEEPING, Springfield, Mass. Send money order or ‘w 
check, never cash. : 
For the Stateroom 
a red skin for the foundation, leaving the 

During a voyage across the ocean last edges natural and uneven, then sewed \ 7 
ed I wished oped day for med wall pocket tive or six pockets of different sizes to the 
to hang in my stateroom. Not long ago foundation and in no set arrangement. 
when a friend was married and contem- pockets were 
plated an ocean voyage for a wedding 


fringed about an inch and one-half at a 
the lower edge; I sewed them to the skin 
by cutting holes and using red leather 
strings, instead of sewing with a needle. 
The lower edge of the red foundation was 
fringed unevenly from two to four inches deep; 
leather strings formed the hangers. An open 
space was decorated, 
with an anchor \ 
burnt onthe red | i 
leather and = each | | 
pocket was labeled W777 
with burnt letters, 

as “brushes,” ‘“col- 

lars,” ete. At the 
center of the top |! 
was a small pin- 
cushion of 
white cloth in shape 
of a round life pre- 
server and tied with COCKS 
heavy cord to repre- - | 
sent rope. This was |— 
more easily made ; 
than from cloth No 59. Design for deep cuff (which 
No 56. Waist and collar decorations was much pret- 


in shadow embroidery , tier 


trip, I provided her with a pretty set 6f 
wall pockets that were considered very 
novel and an ornament. I used half of 
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judicious use of paraffine paper, 
with careful selection and pack- 
ing, will insure an appetizing 
railway luncheon. See article, 
Page 675 


Hostess Experiences 


in humble imitation of the child in 
“We Are Seven,” we, too, siopped for 
supper on the hillside below Goodrich 
castle, where Wordsworth is supposed to 
have met her. With our bread and but- 
ter we had some marmalade of a pale 
translucent green that seemed like the 
food for a poet. I asked the woman who 
supplied it what it might be and found 
that it was ordinary rhubarb marma- 
lade with the addition of a handful of 
blanched almonds to two quarts of stewed 
fruit. The almonds were cut in shav- 
ings, stewed until pulpy and then added 
to the hot fruit and sugar and all was 
stewed a short time together. Each in- 
gredient appeared to flavor the other and 
the result was an unusual and delicious 
combination. M. H. 

One who has tried to use a Russian 
samovar knows the difficulty of start- 
ing a fire in it. For years I tried to 
start mine by building a fire of paper 
and shavings and then adding the char- 
coal. Either it would not burn at all or 
else it took so much time and trouble and 


was so smoky that it was not worth 
while. After experimenting I found a 
way that is most successful and that 
takes but a few moments, while it elimi- 
nates the disagreeable smoking: incident 
to the burning paper and wood. Heat, 
until red, half a dozen pieces of charcoal 
over a gas stove. Then put them in the 
samovar, which is already filled with 
boiling water, and cover with a few small 
pieces of fresh charcoal. Then put the 
whole machine under the hood of the 
furnace or, which is better, over the 
lighted gas stove. The draft from 
this will, in a moment or two, fan the al- 
ready ignited charcoal into a glowing 
mass that will, by adding a few pieces 
of charcoal now and then, last all the 
afternoon. F. J. H. 

We utilized the surplus radishes in 
our garden in a novel manner. Those 
which had become too large and coarse 
to be used in the usual way were put 
through the food chopper and fried like 
cabbage. Seasoned with salt, pepper and 
vinegar they made a savory vegetable. 
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luncheon. 


See page 669 


Some of the noveltiesin butter 
shapes. 


See article on 
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Original, Exclusive Designs, with Full Directions for Carrying Out. 
Patterns onepne at prices quoted under illustrations. All correspondence must 


be addressed Handicraft Department, all money orders made out to The Phelps 
Publishing Co. Do not send cash. 


By ALICE WILSON 


Designs by Winifred Wilson 

X—Stenciled Clothing searfs and all the dainty frivolities of 

‘ woman’s wear are shown in tempting 

HE popular acceptance of the term array, but at prices which place them be- 

“handicraft” has not until lately yond the reach of all save those who 

admitted of its application to dress tn a full purse and those who “know 
- ow.” 

With a courteous thought for the 
full purses which have created a 
market for this branch of handi- 
craft, and raised it to its present 
dignity, let us turn to materials 
and the work itself. 

Most of the materials now in 
vogue lend themselves to stencil- 
ing. Linen, lawn, organdie, wash 
chiffon, pineapple tissue and sim- 
ilar fabrics are somewhat easier to 
manipulate than those which have 
no dressing such as chiffon, lib- 
and dress accessories, which are gener- erty silk and messaline. Silk, especially 
ally conceded to the realm of needlework. China, pongee and taffeta is especially 


But as handicraft in its essence means adaptable. Upon all these materials the 
the development of beau- 


tiful ideas with the hands, 
and is the direct result of 
the realization of the need 
of artistic environment, 
the craftswoman has every 
legitimate right to use her 
skill to beautify her dress 
as wellas her home. By a 
fortunate coincidence, the 
present vogue for color 
makes it possible for her 
to prove the adaptability 
of her art in this respect, 
and, if she will, to belong 
to that class of  well- 
dressed women who sound 
the exclusive note in 
dress, 

An idea of the possibil- 
ities of the stencil in this 
new field, may be gained 
by a visit to the best 
shops, where hand-tinted 
gowns, parasols, fans, Lingerie hat (No 8) stenciled in pink poppies. Design 25 cents 


Stenciled fan (No 87) in pink roses. Pattern 50 cents 
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best color effect is gained 
with tapestry dyes.  De- 
signs are preferably floral, 
either natural or conven- 
tionalized. Directions for 
stenciling were given in de- 
tail in the September issue 
of Goop HouseKEEPING, and 
the rules there laid down 
for decorative work hold 
good for the delicate fab- 
ries now in hand, save that 
in the later case, greater ac- 
curacy is required in cut- 
ting the stencil, nicer brush 
handling, and a_ no less 
than stingy spirit when it 
comes to applying the color. 
As to brushes: on silk 
and fabrics of the lawn 
family use a No 9 stencil- 
ing brush; on chiffon and 
similar materials without 
dressing, a No 6 artist’s 
ecamel’s hair brush. 


As to dyes: Dyes used Rose des 


in their full strength are 
too brilliant for 
delicate color ef- 
fect. The proper 
tints may be se- 
cured by diluting 
with water. In 


ign (No 91) applied 
Pat- 


to opera bag. 
tern 25 cents 


the case of mate- 
rials without 
dressing add the 


tiniest bit of dissolved gum 
arabic to the dye. Before 
applying any color, lay a 
piece of white blotting 
paper between your work- 
ing surface and the fabric. 
This will aksorb any surplus 
color and prevent spread- 
ing. 

As to color: a floral de- 
sign is generally more pleas- 
ing in effect when developed 
in the natural colors of the 
tlowers, but since millinery 
has given us blue roses and 
green violets, we, too, may 
be “artistic” at the expense 
of nature when we have a 
particular color scheme we 
wish to work out. 

Our grandmothers used to 
make a little trial cake be- 
fore trusting the whole 
sweet batch to the oven, and 
in taking up this work we 
cannot do better than fol- 
low their example. A scrap 


Brown linen belt (No 83) stenciled in green and old rose. 


Price of pattern 15 cents 


Pongee parasol with stenciled border (No go). Design 


15 cents 


of material, upon which to 
practice the spreading of the 
color, and to test the amount 
necessary to secure the de- 
sired shades, will not only 
prove a time and money 
saver, but will avoid any pos- 
sibility of disappointment in 
results, 

A very simple article of 
dress to begin with and one 
for which the material—a 
three-ineh_ strip of linen, 
canvas, chambray, or almost 
eny plain material—may be 
found in the serap bag, is a 
belt. The illustrated 
(No 83) is made of brown 
linen stenciled in green and 
old rose. It is lined with 
taffeta the same shade and 
finished with an oval brass 
buckle and three hand-worked 
eyelets. It is really a very 
smart belt, but as the happy 
thought often comes after- 
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ward, the idea of outlin- 
ing the stenciled figures 
with black silk, presents it- 
self as an improvement. 

The sunbonnet has come 
up in the world. From 
plebeian origin it has arisen 
to the popular and aristo- 
cratic lingerie hat with an 
established place in every 
woman’s summer wardrobe. 
The lingerie hat in latest 
favor is tinted Ly hand and 
is so easy to make, that it 
has no claim whatever upon 
millinery. A white wire 
hat frame costing forty- 
five cents, a yard of white 
lawn at thirty-five, three- 
quarters of a yard each of 
white and green tulle at 
thirty cents, and a spray of 
foliage, are the materials 
required. Lay the frame 
upon a piece of paper and 
cut a pattern of brim and 
crown. Taking this pat- 
tern, and allowing a seam 
on all edges, cut a lawn 
cover for the fraine and sew 
it over the frame. Cut a 
piece of lawn an_ ineh 
larger all around than the 
brim pattern, and stencil its 
outer edge with a wreath of 
flowers. When the dye has 
dried, press with a warm the valley (No 8). Design 
iron, and following the out- a5 conte 
line of the petals, trim out 
the edge with the scissors. Slip the stenciled brim 
over the frame crown and tack in place. Cut a 
piece of lawn large enough to cover the crown, 
tam-o’-shanter ‘fashion, and gather it to the frame 
where the brim and crown are joined. Twist the 
white and green tulle into a soft roll under the full 
crown, draw the bunch of foliage through it end 
the hat is finished. The hat in the picture (No 
84) is stenciled in pink poppies with green centers 
and green stems. After the first flat wash of 
color, the stencil was removed and a little shad- 
ing added free hand. 

'A more pretentious piece of work than the hat, 
but one no more difficult, is a stenciled gown. If 
the material used is lawn, organdie, or any of the 
fine fabrics which have dressing in them, it may 
safely be undertaken after the experience gained 
in making the hat. 

This graduating gown (No 85) is made of white 
wash chiffon and has for trimming a tinted rose 
decoration and inset of lace insertion at the top 
of the hem on skirt. Quite a variety in effect is 
gained by placing the design—a rose with leaves 


Gloves stenciled with lily of 


on its stem—in different 
positions upon the front 
and sides of the skirt, and 
by using it in parts, at 
the neck, where the roses 
form a garland, and on the 
sleeve bands, where only 
the leaves appear. No 
brush work was added to 
the wash left by the stencil 
as in the hat, the even, 
print-like effect of the flat 
colors being more artistic 
in the larger design. The 
color scheme is pink and 
green, although the roses 
might have been yellow, or 
the whole tinted in one color 
with quite as pleasing re- 
sults. 

Dainty gowns demand 
dainty accessories, and 
with this one we have a 
sash and fan in_ perfect 
keeping. The sash is a 
four-yard length of  six- 
inch taffeta ribbon, frayed 
to the depth of half an inch 


Stenciled gown of wash chiffon (No 
85). Price of design 25 cents 
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at each end, and stenciled 
with butterflies. That any- 
thing so idealistic as these 
butterflies, is the work of a 
mechanical contrivance like 
a stencil, will be a surprise 
to many. The secret lies in 
stenciling the outline and 
markings of the butterfly, 
and, when the dye is dry, 
washing in the delicate gauze 
of the wings and body color, 
free hand. In this sash (No 
86) there are four butterflies 
on eack end—two large and 
two small. Of the two larger ones, one 
is pale blue with outline and markings 
of rose, the other yellow and violet. The 
two little fellows flying airily toward the 
top are yellow with brown spots on their 


wings 


A plain white gauze fan, nine inches 
long, with ivory sticks, may be had for 


Pattern for fan illustrated on page 662 


down the sides. A fifty-cent fan (No 88) 
has a similarly arranged design in 
bunches of violets tied with narrow yel- 
low ribbon. The violets are painted in 
their natural colors and the border at the 
top of the fan has round spots of the 
same color. 

Both these fans may be stenciled, or 
their decoration applied 
after this fashion: Trace 
the design upon a piece of 
white paper and pin it to 
a board. Stretch the fan 
over the design and pin it 
flat by sticking pins 
through its edges and into 
the board. Then, follow- 
ing the outline. through 
the tissue of the fan, and 
using the least dye the 
brush will carry, paint in 


Fan design in violets (No 68). Pattern 50 cents the color. It may be nec- 


a dollar; one of the same size of liberty 
silk with wood sticks, for fifty cents. 
A dollar fan (No 87) designed for the 
graduating gown already described, is 
decorated with three large pink roses, 
one in the middle near the top, and one 
at each end. A graceful border of green 
stems and leaves runs along the top and 


essary to let the dye dry 
and to go over it several times before 
the color is satisfactory, but this, while 
tedious, is the better way, since no pro- 
tective blotter can be used to guard 
against blurring. 
Short sleeves have made long glove 
bills. Kid gloves of elbow length are 
expensive, and with summer at hand the 


Design of butterflies (No 86) for sash end. Pattern 25 cents 
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economical woman is replacing them with 
with silk and lisle. Fabrice gloves, cheap 
and cool, may be made elegant as well 
(No 89). Stretch the tops of a pair of 
plain white silk gloves to the limit of 
their’ web over a stiff card of blotting 
paper, stencil with a spray of flowers in 
delicate colors, and the thing is accom- 
plished. The gloves shown cost seventy- 
five cents and were stenciled with lilies 
of the valley—the leaves in green and 
the flowers in delicate pink. 

No woman’s summer wardrobe is com- 
plete without a parasol or two. HE it is 
not possible to have a new parasol, one 
left from last season, if plain, may be 
decorated to meet the present need; or 
and old frame may be recovered at home 
with silk, linen, grass cloth or lawn. A 
pongee parasol (No 90) costing two dol- 
lars and a quarter, has a inch border 
stenciled in dull rose and green. The 
same design, a wild rose, would look well 
in dark blue or brown, upon a linen par- 
asol in the natural color, or in pink and 
green upon one of white. 

In her pocketless state woman has 


grown so dependent upon bags that she 
is always ready to welcome a new one, 
or a new treatment for an old one. A 
handsome opera bag (No 91) may be 
made of white taffeta lined with brocade, 
in which there is a rose stenciled in a 
band along the bottom with pink conven- 
tionalized roses over a light blue back- 
ground. The background is washed in 
free hand after the roses have been fin- 
ished. Eight buttonholed loops, placed 
two inches from the top, permit the rib- 
bon handles to slip through and tie in 
stiff little bows at the ends. The bag 
when finished measures 7 by 91% inches. 
There is, apparently, no limit to the 
possibilities of the stencil in my lady’s 
wardrobe, until it is tried upon black or 
other dark materials. Then the dyes, 
which are transparent, refuse to re- 
spond, and the stenciler must abdicate - 
in favor of the embroideress.. She need 
not, however, count this a great loss, for 
besides the things suggested in this ar- 
ticle, there are evening slippers, dress 
trimmings, collars and cuffs, cloak deco- 
rations and many others in addition. 


Little Songs of Summer 


A Summer Song 
By Alice Crary 


Sun-gleam in the air, 

Wind tilt of the trees; 

And in the heart a prayer, 

And in the soul the ease 

Of trustfulness and peace secure, 
Because earth is so pure. 


A bird note rings out true,— 

A pledge of love at nest; 

And lo! to me and you 

Who this day, love confess’d, 

Comes glad belief that grateful praise 
Shall crown our later days. 


Light of My Day 
By D. H. R. G. 


Over the hill she came to meet me 
And the morning broke anew; 
Her shining eyes she raised to greet me 
And the cold, gray sky was blue; 
My own worn sight conspired to cheat 


me, 
So bright the vision grew— 

The light of her face, her smiling grace, 
And her sunny heart so true! 


A Prayer 
By Ernest William Hawkes 


Life, and its futile gain, 
Life, and its round of pain. 
We can only wait through the weary 


hours 
For the weleome sound of heavenly 
showers; . 
We can only pray with the thirsty 
flowers, 
“Father, send the rain.” 
Rain at Night 


By Edith Livingston Smith 


The village street is silenced and alone 

With shadows folded to its waiting 
breast ; 

Each house in darkened shelter keeps its 
own, 


Mankind have put their little deeds to 


rest. 
I lean from window breathing fragrant 


peace, 
Nature is holding Joy and Grief, asleep : 
A tender rain speaks to the rustling 


trees, 
And Solitude and I have felt God weep. 
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A Bridal Luncheon 


By Caroline French Benton 


A week before the wedding a friend 
of the bride gave a luncheon, so dainty 
and unusual as to merit a suggestion to 
others. Only ten of the closest friends 
were asked, and in spite of the beauty 
of the table and elaborateness of the 
menu it was of the most charmingly 
informal character. 

The table was round, laid with a large 
white centerpiece embroidered in white 
roses, with a heavy lace border. The 
plate doilies corresponded, and under 
each little dish of nuts or jelly was also 
a doily: In the middle was a tall cut 
glass vase filled with white bride roses 
and very delicate trailing vines which 
drooped in light festoonS and were 
eaught up on four very tall glass candle- 
sticks which bore white candles with 
silver shades. There were several glass 
and gold compotes on the table filled with 
candies, large pale green peppermints 
decorated with doves in icing, such as a 
baker sometimes puts on wedding cake. 

The small dishes arranged around the 
centerpiece were of silver or glass and 
held salted almonds mixed with green 
pistachio nuts, light colored jellies and 
various candied fruits. The china used 
was all white with gold edges, or decora- 
tions in gold and green. At each cover 
there were, on the right, first a knife, 
then beyond that a bouillon spoon with 
a round bowl and a small fruit spoon. 
At the left two forks and a folded nap- 
kin holding a small hot roll. Above was 
a tumbler and a bread and butter plate. 
Just above the plate which held a first 
course of fruit, stood the guest card, a 
most coquettish, high heeled slipper, 
made of white cardboard, painted with 
orange blossoms and green leaves, with 
the name of each person written care- 
fully in. A slip of paper pasted on the 
back of the slipper made it stand up be- 
fore the place. 

The luncheon was not over-elaborate 
or long, but each dish was perfect and 
though no color scheme was followed out, 


no dish was obtrusive, so that the entire 
effect was in harmony with the green 
and white table. The following menu 
was served: 


Salpicon of fruits. 
Cream of green pea soup, with whipped 
creain 
Celery hearts Olives Almonds 
Crab meat Newburg Finger rolls 
Breast ‘of chicken, broiled 
French peas in timbale cases 
Creamed potatoes 
Sweetbread aspic salad, with mayon- 
naise 
Chocolate 
Wafers Bar le due 
Ices - Wedding cakes 
Candies and crystallized nuts 


The fruits, bits of grape fruit, oranges, 
white grapes and bananas, were mixed 
with enough stiff sugar syrup to sweeten 
them, then flavored with a little rum, 
thoroughly chilled, and served in tall 
flaring glasses on small plates, laid on 
the larger service plates which stood at 
each cover. This course was arranged 
on the table when the guests came to the 
dining room. The soup was served in 
bouillon cups, and hidden under a 
heaping spoonful of whipped cream on 
top of each. The crab meat was mixed 
with the usual Newburg dressing, made 
by thickening half a pint of cream with 
the yolks of three eggs, seasoning with 
cayenne, salt and two tablespoons of 
sherry, and heating the meat in it. This 
was served in small hot ramekins, with 
an oyster fork lying by each, and like 
the bouillon cups, they were placed on 
the large service plate which had re- 
mained on the table for each person. 

After this came the main course, del- 
iecate broiled chicken breasts with a 
spoonful of rich cream sauce over each, 
peas in timbale cases and creamed po- 
tato with chopped parsley, hot rolls and 
jelly. With this chocolate with whipped 
cream was served in cups which flared 
at the top, each one standing on a 
slender stem. 

The salad was unusually delicious. 
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A delicate, transparent aspic had been 
made by simmering the bones of chicken 
with a knuckle of veal the day before 
the luncheon; this was clarified by stir- 
ring into it while hot the beaten white 
of an egg with the broken shell. It was 
boiled up for a moment, then strained, 
seasoned with salt, cayenne and a tea- 
spoon of lemon juice and mixed with 

wdissolved gelatine, a heaping tablespoon 
to a quart of stock. It was again 
strained through flannel. Meanwhile 
two sweetbreads had been gently cooked 
and blanched by dropping them while 
hot into ice water. These were seasoned, 
cut into bits and arranged in tin timbale 
cups and the warm stock poured over 
them. The next day they were set, but 
not too stiff, and turned out perfectly on 
a few white lettuce leaves. Mayonnaise 
was passed with the salad, and wafers, 
with a small mold of cream cheese sur- 
rounded by white bar le duc. 

The ices were charming, small slippers 
of lemon ice with tiny tracings of green 
pistachio cream, suggesting embroidery, 
each one filled with a white cream, and 
at the instep a small sprig of .orange 
blossom with leaves, tied with a bit of 


. green ribbon. The cakes, however, were 


the crowning surprise of the meal. Rich 
black wedding cake and white cake had 
been cut into rounds two inches in di- 
ameter and one inch thick. Each had 
been iced at the bakery as though it was 
a real wedding cake, with festoons of 
frosting and tiny doves. It was difficult 
to believe they were not intended for 
fairies, or Lilliputians, instead of ordi- 
nary mortals. With this course came the 
green and white candies, and later on 
coffee was served in the drawing room 
to those who wished it. 


From a “Cracker Crank” 


By J. T. M. M, 


From my own experience as a house- 
holder, more particularly my observa- 
tions as the husband of a wife who is a 
housekeeper of epicurean tastes and 
many resources, I am moved to wonder 
at the prevailing ignorance of the possi- 
bilities and delights of the present day 
supply of crackers and fancy biscuit. 

“What are these crackers?” a neigh- 
bor asked, at my table the other night, 
as he helped himself a second time in 
éonnection with his soup. 

The crackers were old friends which 
he did not recognize because they were 
transformed by means of a little butter 
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and a flaky crispness acquired in the 
oven. His cook had not bothered; mine, 
under the direction of a mistress who 
loves to experiment to exploit possibil- 
ities, had prepared the crackers to the 
queen’s taste. 

We at our house are lovers of crackers 
and biscuit from the time the box or 
package is opened until every known 
transformation is made. Some of the 
brands we prefer in the condition in 
which they leave the factory; the ma- 
jority, however, lend themselves to vari- 
ety. My wife seldom serves a plate of 
crackers with soup, oysters or what not 
without heating them in the oven enough 
to impart a tender, flal-y consistency, 
and an entirely new flavor, whieh we may 
label as flavor No 2. A little butter and 
a crisping in the oven makes a still dif- 
ferent and altogether delightful flavor 
No 3. Toasting, which we deem the best 
method for certain oceasions, such as 
Roquefort cheese, gives flavor No 4. 

Then there are cheese crackers. Ex- 
cellent ones can be bought, if time be 
lacking in which to prepare them at 
home. Ours are made by spreading with 
butter and then with grated cheese and 
browning in the oven. It is safer, my 
wife says, not to omit the butter, and 
the cheese must be fairly generous and 
the heating carried out with care. In 
this, as in every other process, the in- 
terested care of the hostess is everything. 

Delicious milk toast is made by the 
initiated from the so-called pilot-bread, 
a cracker of large diameter. Butter and 
toast these crackers in the oven and 
send to the table with hot milk or cream. 
Or toast them over the coals and then 
butter and serve with milk. They 
should soak in the milk a few moments, 
when they will be tender, and puffed to 
double the original thickness. 

Instead of the crisped cracker served 
with the soup, soak common crackers, 
halved, in ice water for ten minutes, 
then bake in the oven until they are 
souffled. 

As a substitute for the water cracker 
whose extreme hardness is sometimes a 
menace to weak teeth, there is a plain, 
fairly hard yet tender cracker which was 
among the first to be put on the market. 

A rather new cheese cracker is made 
by buttering the thick, unsweetened 
graham cracker. Cover it thickly with 
grated cheese, and brown in the oven. 
The graham and cheese flavors combine 
acceptably. 

Cracker Tarts 
Split and soak common crackers in 
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salted hot milk until nicely swelled. 
Drain off the superfluous milk. Cut a 
round hole in one side of cracker to sim- 
ulate a tart. Spread all over with melted 
butter and bake in a medium oven till 
crisp and brown. These can scarce be 
told from pastry, either in looks or 
flavor. 

The sweet crackers are legion, but it 
is the commoner kinds so easily at the 
disposal of every household, whose possi- 
bilities are neglected. A plain milk 
cracker, retailing at ten cents a pound, 
is by no means beneath the notice of the 
woman who entertains, for it has a vari- 
ety of flavors, which it will yield with 
due coaxing. ; 

When one takes into account the dif- 
ferent styles of crackers and fancy bis- 
cuit now available, and the changes 
which can be rung with almost every 
brand, the part which these products 
ean and should play in the diet of the 
average family is far greater than it 
actually is. The public is, however, be- 
ing rapidly educated, and I look to see 
a great spread of the cracker habit. My 
wife and I have been the means of 
spreading it not a little in our own cir- 
ele. Of the wholesomeness, nutritive 
quality and economy of this sort of food, 
and its immense convenience, there is no 
sort of question. That the cracker is 
moreover a delicacy of the choicest kind, 
the plainer the more dainty, is the les- 
son which the publie needs to learn.. 


Good Luck Decorations 


: By Isabel Gordon Curtis 
{See picture of the table on Page 661] 


It was the sight of my little girl weav- 
ing clover chains, which suggested a 
pretty and simple table decoration for 
a luncheon to four young women 
friends. The clovers were the honey- 
sweet white variety and the leaves, grown 
in a shady, damp spot, were large and 
beautifully marked. 

Inte cut-glass 

’ bowl went a lavish 
bunch of the clover 
for a_ centerpiece. 
It was set upon a 
“nature”. doily of 
large clover leaves, 

laid in a circle with 
the stems meeting. 

All around were 

scattered leaf chains 
with here and there 
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a blossom. These chains were made by 
knotting about the “neck” of a leaf or 
blossom, the end of another stem, tying 
it tightly so it would not loosen. On 
each table napkin was laid a large four- 
leafed clover, from a collection purchased 
from my small daughter at a penny each. 
The menu was simple: 


Cantaloupes 
Scallops in shell Breadsticks 
Baked mushrooms on toast 
Dressed lettuce hearts 
Olives Almonds 
Pulled bread Cheese balls 
Bar le due 
Cafe frappe Small cakes 
Fruit punch 


A Delft Luncheon 


By Patty C. Parker 


It was given in a charming but simply 
furnished Delft dining room, on a warm 
summer day. The dark wax finished 
table was laid with blue and white Jap- 
anese mats and Delft ware. 

A large brass kettle filled with scarlet 
geraniums was placed in the center. 
Four brass candlesticks holding red 
eandles with red shades were the only 
other attempt at decoration. 

The single maid, who prepared and 
served the luncheon, still further car- 
ried out the Delft conceit with an ap- 
propriate costume. Her hair was parted 
and coiled under a stiff Holland cap. 
Over a blue chambray dress, with deep 
white cuffs, she wore a white apron, and 
a three-cornered muslin kerchief. Noth- 
ing save the wooden shoes was needed to 
make a complete Dutch costume. The 
effect was so cool and comfortable that 
guests as well as maid weleomed the ab- 
sence of the conventional black. 

The menu was most attractive, al- 
though all preparation save the last fin- 
ishing touches was accomplished hours 
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before the luncheon, leaving hostess and 
maid in a tranquil frame of mind. The 
following menu was served: 


Bouillon 
Creamed fish in ramekins 
Saratoga chips Dressed cucumbers 
Creamed sweetbreads 
French peas Jelly 
Brownbread sandwiches 
Celery, tomato and pecan salad 
Hot cheese crackers 
Fruit salad 
Wafers 


Bar le due 


Coffee 


Cream cheese 


The bouillon was chilled and served in 


The 


small blue and white covered bowls. 
fish course was a scallop 
served in fish shaped blue 
ramekin dishes, on a bed of 
parsley. The cucumbers 
with this course were 
dressed with a _ simple 
French dressing. 

The salad proved that 
summer lettuce could still 
be attractively served. A 
number of lettuce leaves 
were packed together 

‘tightly, then cut in narrow 
strips with sharp scissors 
or knife. On each salad 
plate in a nest of this 
shredded lettuce was a large 
tomato filled with chopped 
celery and covered with 
mayonnaise. Over all was 
a generous sprinkling of 
nut meats. With this were 
served hot toasted crackers 
which had been sprinkled 
thickly with grated cheese 
and paprika. 

The dessert was unusual 
but acceptably took the “**™” 
place of the customary sweet. Hollow 
stemmed champagne glasses on large 
green muskmelon leaves were placed on 
gold-rimmed glass serving plates. With 
these, odd shaped gold spoons were used. 
In the glasses were pink and yellow balls 
floating in a clear punch; wine could be 
used if desired. The balls were cut with 
a potato-cutter from cantaloup and 
watermelon. 

The coffee was made on the table in a 
brass percolator and with it were served 
wafers, cream cheese and bar le due cur- 
rants. 

The costume of the waitress, pictured 
on this page, was of blue chambray, with 
cap, apron and cuffs of white linen. 
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The Month of Roses 


JAPANESE ENnTERTAINMENTS—An abun- 
dance of flowers characterizes any Jap- 
anese entertainment, the floral decora- 
tions being preferably cherry blossoms or 
wistaria. Cherry blossoms are of course 
easy to make of tissue paper. Paper 
napkins may also bear -this decoration. 
Rice and tea are indispensable in a Jap- 
anese menu. At your “evening,” creamed 
chicken might be served in rice cups; 
mushroom sandwiches, some fish served 
in the form of relishes or salad; radish 
and cucumber salad (favorite vegetables 
with the Japanese), and any number of 
other appropriate relishes, among them 
crystallized ginger. A rice 
jelly frozen with whipped 
cream and flavored with 
fruit would also be appro- 
priate. If it is not too 
cumbersome, it would be 
true to Japanese custom to 
serve each guest separately 
on a small tray. This para- 
graph answers several re- 
quests for Japarese enter- 
tainments. 


Save the expense of hav- 
ing your mattresses made 
over every few years by hav- 
ing a large darning needle 
or small straight sack- 
ing needle at hand, with 
some small upholsterer’s 
twine, which may be bought 
for a few cents. Whenever 
one of the original “tack- 
ings” breaks, fix it imme- 
diately, putting back the 
same leather buttons and 
fastening securely. . You 
will be surprised to see how 
much longer your beds will 
last, and how much more comfortable 
they will keep. Mrs C. 


Goop Prices will be paid for a num- 
ber of photographs of queer and unu- 
sual dwellings. Here and there is to be 
found a house so very odd or remarkable 
as to be known far and wide: it is of 
such houses that we want pictures for 
Good Hovusekeerinc. The photographs 
must be clear and strong, adapted for 
purposes of engraving. Address the 
Editor of this magazine. 


Charcoal and bicarbonate of soda are 
good deodorizers for vegetables with 
strong odor. 
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Butter 


By Frances Morrill 
[See illustration, Page 660] 


Dame Fashion has set her seal of ap- 
proval upon a toothsome, if expensive, 
product. Fresh butter is not often found 
in the market, but can be made at home 
and adds not a little to the company 
luncheon. If made during the winter 
months it is of a delicate cream color, 
bespeaking its genuine qualities; in the 
summer it has all the characteristics of 
June butter. 

The equipment needed for fresh but- 
ter is very simple: a pair of butter 
paddles, a strong rotary beater, a large 
deep bowl, a pastry bag and tubes and 
plenty of ice. If possible, procure double 
cream slightly soured, as the work of 
beating is lessened; however, butter can 
be beaten from sweet cream in about 
twenty minutes. A quart of double 
cream will yield riearly a pound of but- 
ter. 

Place the chilled gream in the bowl 
and beat with the rotary beater until past 
the whipped cream stage. When too 
stiff to handle with the beater, use the 
paddle and work back and forth with a 
beating stroke until a characteristic 
sound, “spat, spat,” announces that the 
butter grains are separating from the 
whey or buttermilk. At this point the 
mixture will have the appearance of a 
rather thick mush of coarse raw corn 
meal and water, distinctly granular. 
When the separation is complete, pack 
the butter granules together with the 
paddle until it forms a lump. 

Wash the hands in very hot water, 
keeping them in the water ten minutes, 
then rinse in cold water and wash the 
butter in running cold water until every 
trace of whey is worked out. It is at 
this point that the salt, if there is to be 
any, is added. Divide the butter into 
two parts and place one in ice water. 
The other, if for pastry tube use, should 
be. used immediately while very soft and 
creamy. 


Fresh butter in the quirl and rose 
shapes of the pastry tube forms a legiti- 
mate decoration for the use of the 
luncheon hostess. They are attractive 
to the palate as well as the eye, an ini- 
portant consideration in an age in which 
novelty too often usurps the place of 
good taste. 

Use a marble slab, or if that is not 
available, a folded paraftin paper over 
a pan of finely cracked ice. Unless the 
butter is chilled to stiffness as it leaves 
the tube, an indistinct form is the re- 
sult. Place the butter in the rubber 
pastry bag, and press firmly through the 
tube. Finish with a quick twist, which 
breaks off the butter. As soon as chilled 
the butter forms may be placed on plates 
and set away in ice box or cool pantry 
until: needed. 

Cut the pat of butter left in the ice 
water into fifteen even blocks and return 
to the water. This will make each block 
about half an ounce in weight. Seald 
the paddles, then dip them in ice water. 
Place one of the butter blocks between 
the paddles and shape with a cireular 
motion into a hall, cylinder or cone. 
An attractive shell is made by clapping 
one of the blocks until a. very thin, 
square sheet, then with the hands fold- 
ing over into a cornucopia or shell. It 
is much easier to make these if the but- 
ter is slightly softer than for balls. If 
too hard, the thin sheet is apt to break 
as it is folded into shape. Butter shells 
are filled with a flavored butter and 
served at luncheon with wafers or very 
thin slices of bread. 

Flavored butters make delicious fill- 
ings for the “5 o'clock sandwiches ;” they 
may, with wafers, replace one course 
in the summer luncheon; or they can be 
used as seasonings, especially convenient 
when the chafing dish is used. They are 
new and yet old, for here is a recipe taken 
from an English cook book of 1753; with 
few changes it may be used today: 


French Butter 


Take the yolks of four hard eggs, 
half a pound of loaf sugar, beat and 
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sifted, and half a pound of sweet butter; 
bray them in a marble mortar, or some 
other convenient thing, with a spoonful 
or two of orange-flower water; when it 
is well mixed, force it through the corner 
of a coarse cloth in little heaps on a 
cold china plate. 

Flower or Fruit Butter : 

Wrap new, fresh butter in paraffin 
paper. Place a thick layer of the desired 
blooms or leaves in the bottom of a bowl, 
put the butter on top of this, then cover 
thickly with more leaves. Cover the 
bowl as tightly as possible and set away 
in a cool room for at least three hours. 
The result will be faintly suggestive of 
the blossoms. 

Fairy Butter 

Mix thoroughly three hard cooked eggs 
with two tablespoons of sugar, beat into 
this four tablespoons of fresh butter and 
flavor to taste with almond paste. 


Parsley Butter 


Add one teaspoon of salt, a speck of 
pepper and a tablespoon of finely minced 
parsley, to half a cup of fresh butter. 
Cream together and gradually beat into 
this a tablespoon of lemon juice. Pars- 
ley butter with its faint tinge of green 
makes an unusually good filling for but- 
ter shells. 


Lobster Butter 


Beat until a paste two tablespoons of 
coral with three of lobster meat. Season 
to taste with paprika, lemon juice and 
a grating of nutmeg, and cream the 
whole together, with two tablespoons of 
butter. 

Savory Butter 

Add two teaspoons of vinegar, two tea- 
spoons of anchovy paste and two of 
French mustard with twice as much 
Roquefort cheese to one-half cup of but- 
ter. Beat until smooth and creamy. 


To Have on Hand 


By Hope Arden 


For the warm, unseasonable days 
which make cooking intolerable, for the 
days when you don’t feel up to cooking, 
or have something else on hand, above 
all for the day when the unexpected 
guest comes and the marketman does not 
come as he should—take these helps 
from my notebook. 

Cold meat is considered a safe thing 
to fall back on, but rarely is inviting, 
in. private houses. One of the latest 
learned in my own housekeeping 
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was the secret of having j juicy, full flav- 
ored cold meat, such as is served at high 
class restaurants and men’s clubs. 
Beef, mutton, veal, whatever is to be 
eaten cold, should never be cut before 
it is thoroughly cooled. The leg of 
lamb half eaten for Sunday’s roast is 
better used in hash and stews, with 
gravy added from the stock pot. For 
the cold joint, to be kept in reserve, 
choose a twelve-pound shoulder piece 
without bone, clean by scraping every 
part well, and if you would have its 
highest flavor, let me urge you to bake it 
in a stone jar, closely covered, till nicely 
browned. You will find the advantage 
the first time trying, for, first, the meat 
will not lose so much in weight, nor in 
flavor, and it will have a tenderness and 
richness unknown by any other mode of 
cookery. It is the civilized equivalent 
for the hunter’s way of wrapping his 
meat in clay and leaves, and baking it 
thus. 

When done, lift the meat with two 
toasting forks into a dish which will 
allow it to be covered close, and cool 
quickly. The best plan I think is to 
set it in a pan of water with a thick 
wet towel doubled over the top of the 
dish, the ends in the water, and the 
whole placed in an open window where 
the wind will cool it. The meat should 
be well salted and peppered before bak- 
ing. The gravy, of which there will be 
a notable supply, is to be cooled and the 
fat taken off for frying, as it has a 
toothsome flavor. When the meat is 
cold it may be set in the ice box till 
needed. When cut, it will be found a 
very different thing from the cold, sliced 
meat you have known hitherto. Served 
with chopped pickle, or the piquant 
chutney; with chopped potatoes, heated 
with the rich gravy, with sliced cucum- 
bers having the thinnest pearly flakes of 
young onion among them, and a dash of 
horse-radish in the vinegar, with spiced 
sour prunes as a relish and a fruit ice 
for dessert, your cold-meat days will be 
a treat, instead of a penance. 

For keeping, a round or two of spiced 
beef may be prepared when meat is 
cheapest. It is some work, but well re- 
pays the care. Choose fine, clear pieces 
of lean round or brisket from ten pounds 
upward. Trim nicely and scrape with a 
sharp knife, which leaves meat far 
cleaner than washing and without loss 
of flavor. All bone is to be taken out by 
the butcher. When clean and dry, 
dredge with one-half pound brown sugar, 
pressing the sugar into the tissue with 
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a broad knife, or wooden paddle. Wrap 
a linen towel lightly around the piece, 
cover the jar it is in, and set on the ice 
two days. Sugar is as good a preserva- 
tive of flesh as is salt. Meanwhile, to 
have the flavors blending, mix a dessert- 
spoon each of mace, ground cloves, black 
pepper, half a teaspoon of cayenne, a 
nutmeg, and four tablespoons of juni- 
per berries, fresh if possible, otherwise 
dried. Cover these tight with a half 
pound more of brown sugar and as 
much fine salt. The third day, cover 
the meat with this, press it in, and keep 
three days more; press and turn it in 
the liquor which exudes, daily for a 
week, when it may be baked in the same 
dish, closely covered. Our grandmothers 
used to dry such spiced meats but that 
is rather too much trouble. This beef 
should keep for months in a cool larder, 
but if damp weather affects it, leave it 
uncovered, except for a moist cheese- 
eloth, wrung out of hot water, in a 
breezy window fifteen minutes; then put 
in a clean jar, cover and bake in a brisk 
oven half an hour, or boil simmering 
uncovered the first five minutes, for half 
an hour, or till it smells perfectly sweet 
again. 

I used to make a fine, savory mince of 
any meats at hand with rather high sea- 
soning of salt, pepper and parsley, put 
hot into preserve jars with covers 
screwed on, and keep this a week with- 
out ice in hot. weather, simply turning 
the mince into an earthen jar or sauce- 
pan, and heating to a three minutes’ sim- 
mer each morning. No matter if it 
was quite good when opened it had its 
daily scald, which kept it good for twen- 
ty-four hours longer. Stewed fruit can 
be kept this way, scalding a few minutes, 
daily, to kill the germs of fermentation. 

There is a time once or twice yearly 
when certain fish are cheap. Mackerel 
used to be a dollar a hundred for small 
sizes from country venders, and we made 
haste to put them up in spiced pickle. 
The fish were dressed, put in large 
earthen pots and pans, covered with vin- 
egar, and whole cloves, peppercorns, all- 
spice, dill seeds, and stick cinnamon, 
well salted, and left in a baking oven 
six hours. They stood undisturbed for 
twelve hours cold, and were kept for 
lunch and supper relishes, and for 
salads of cold potatoes, carrots and ecauli- 
flower. These were eaten with sweet 
brown bread and butter and pears baked 
in their own jelly. The bones in the fish 
disappeared, dissolved in the sharp vin- 
egar, and this was thickened with the 
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oil and gelatine of the fish till it was 
a piquant dressing for potato salad in 
itself. The last of the fish was pounded 
to a paste very easily and spread on brown 
bread for luncheon sandwiches. 


The Strawberry in Season 


By Eliza S. Winn 


Strawberry Salad 

Choose fresh berries, not too ripe, chill 
and serve on crisp lettuce leaves, well 
sprinkled with finely chopped mi 
nuts. Cover the whole with cut celery 
until only glimpses of the red berries 
can be seen. Garnish the top with rings 
of green peppers and serve with French 
dressing. 
Strawberry Cocktail 

Place a small wineglass in the center 
of a plate with cracked ice around it. 
Arrange large fresh berries on the ice. 
Fill the glasses with a cocktail made of 
the juice of two lemons, one orange, one 
teacup. of sugar dissolved in one cup of 
water, one pint of sherry and two tea- 
spoons of Jamaica rum. Serve with a 
slice of lemon in each glass. The straw- 
berries are dipped in the cocktail with a 
fruit fork. 


Strawberry Custard 

Line a bowl with fresh strawberries 
and fill the center with a custard made 
by sealding in a double boiler one pint 
of sweet milk. Pour over the beaten 
yolks of two eggs and half a cup of 
sugar. Cook in the double boiler, stir- 
ring until it thickens. Flavor with va- 
nilla and when cool pour in the center 
of the bowl of berries. Whip the whites 
of the eggs to a stiff froth with two table- 
spoons of sugar and heap over the top of 
the custard. 


Strawberry Shortcake 


Make the shortcake by sifting one pint 
of flour with one-half teaspoon of soda, 
rub into this two tablespoons lard, add 
one teacup of buttermilk, and bake in a 
round pan. Split and butter while hot. 
Arrange the layers with fresh berries 
uncrushed, covered with powdered sugar, 
and serve with stiff whipped cream. It 
is a great mistake to mash or crush the 
berries for shortcake. 


Strawberries and Egg Kisses 

Fill large meringues or kisses with 
fresh berries and a spoonful of stiff 
whipped cream. Put two together and 
serve on a flat glass dish with whipped 
cream. 
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Cooking in the Sun 
By Amelia Sulzbacher 


Strawberry Preserves 


Purchase large, choice, perfect berries, 
not over ripe. Remove the stems care- 
fully, then wash and weigh the fruit. 
To wash without bruising, put about a 
quart of berries into the colander at a 
time, then dip quickly in and out of a 
deep pan of clear water several times, 
and drain thoroughly. For every pound 
of fruit measure three-quarters of a 
pound of sugar, then put the fruit and 
sugar in alternate layers into a large 
granite preserving kettle, not using over 
six pounds of fruit at a time. If too 
much is prepared at a time, the fruit is 
crushed by its own weight. Stand aside 
until the bottom of the kettle is covered 
with juice, then cover and heat very 
gradually to boiling. Boil gently for 
fifteen minutes and remove all scum. 
Do not stir unless really necessary as 
stirring breaks the fruit. Pour the 
cooked mixture into large platters or 
deep soup plates to the depth of about 
an inch and put on a table in the sunni- 
est spot in the yard, moving the table if 
need be, as the sun shifts position. 
Cover securely to protect against flying 
insects, using a double thickness of mos- 
quito netting. To prevent the netting 
from falling into the fruit, elevate it by 
putting fruit jars around the ends of the 
table, with one in the center, and tie 
securely over all, so nothing can crawl 
in from underneath. To guard against 
ants place the feet of the table in water. 
Late in the afternoon, about 5 o’clock, 
and before the dew commences to fall, 
bring the fruit indoors. Scrape the econ- 
tents of the several plates into one large 
erock to obtain uniform consistency in 
the entire mass. The following morning 
pour into plates and proceed as before. 
Continue this process until the syrup is 
very thick and almost a jelly. Three 
days usually are needed, but the time 
varies according to the intensity of the 
heat. Ample time must be given to in- 
sure perfect keeping. When done put 
the contents of the several plates into 
one dish as before, then turn without 
other cooking into small self-sealing 
glass jars. Pour melted paraffin over 
the top of the fruit, adjust rubbers and 
lids and, to guard against mold, tie 
a piece of cotton over the top of the 
jar. Wrap jars in dark paper, label and 
store as other fruit in a cool, dark, dry 
place. 
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Of course bright, clear, hot, sunshiny 
days are essential for preserves of this 
kind and unless the weather is propitious 
it is folly to attempt it; but if the pre- 
serving has been commenced and rain 
follows befere it is done, it may be kept 
for several days and then finished. If 
the weather remains unfavorable for a 
long period it is safer to finish the pre- 
serve by cooking it on the stove. Fruit 
prepared in this way retains in an un- 
usual degree its natural appearance and 
flavor and if carefully prepared and 
sealed will keep indefinitely. The 
method seems particularly well adapted 
for the early small fruits, the sun pos- 
sessing greater power at the season of 
their maturity. In the temperate cli- 
mate the heat is not sufficiently intense 
—_ the middle of July to keep the 
ruit. 


Currant Preserves 


Choose the large, cherry currants, 
wash and stem them. To a pound of 
fruit allow a pound of sugar, and pro- 
ceed according to directions for preserv- 
ing strawberries. Currants are particu- 
larly fine prepared in this way and are 
fully equal in excellence to the famous 
bar le due currants, from which they can 
scarcely be distinguished. 


Currant and Red Raspberry Preserves 

Use one-third currants and two-thirds 
red raspberries. Clean, wash and weigh 
the fruit, allow three-quarters of a pound 
of sugar to a pound of the fruit and 
proceed as before. The acidity of the 
currants counteracts the insipid sweet- 
ness of the raspberries, producing a 
pleasing flavor. 


Gooseberry and Red Raspberry Preserve 

Gooseberries and red raspberries in 
equal parts make a delicious flavored pre- 
serve. For this combination use a pound 
of sugar to a pound of fruit and pro- 
ceed as directed. 

Another excellent combination is equal 
parts of green gooseberries, green cur- 
rants and red raspberries. Use a pound 
of sugar to a pound of fruit and make 
in the usual manner. Because of the 


. slight acidity of both of these combina- 


tions, the preserves may be served with 
the meat course. 
Cherry Preserve 

Procure large red, sour cherries, such 
as the Early Richmond variety, although 
any choice kind either light or dark in 
color may be used. Three-quarters of a 
pound of sugar to a pound of fruit is 
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the general rule, although if a very 
sweet preserve is preferred, or if the cher- 
ries are exceedingly sour, a pound of 
sugar to a pound of fruit may be used. 
Wash, stem and seed the fruit, then 
proceed as for strawberry preserves. A 
simple, rapid and easy way to seed the 
fruit, leaving it whole and perfect in 
shape, is with an ordinary bit of bent 
wire, between three and four inches in 
length. Insert the closed end of the 
wire into the stem end of the cherry 
and draw out the seed. Owing to the 
peculiar softness of wormy fruit, it is 
readily detected by this method of re- 
moving the seeds. 
Blackberry Preserves 

Like other small fruits, blackberries 
are delicious preserved in this way, com- 
bining unusual richness with almost the 
same fragrance and appearance as when 
fresh. Use three-quarters of a pound of 
sugar to a pound of fruit and proceed as 
in the preceding rules. 


Strawberry and Pineapple Preserves 


Hull and wash three quarts of large 
choice strawberries. Remove the peel 
and eyes of two pineapples of medium 
size, cut into half-inch slices and then 
eut the slices into eubes, discarding the 
hard center core. Put the fruit and 
four pounds of sugar in alternate layers 
in a granite preserving kettle and stand 
aside closely covered over night. In the 
morning add the juice of one lemon and 
one orange. Cover the peel of the orange 
with cold water, heat it slowly to boil- 
ing, then drain} scrape off the bitter, 
white inner lining, cut into narrow strips, 
using a scissors, and add to the other in- 
gredients. Put the mixture over the 
fire, heat gradually to boiling, remove 
the scum, and cook slowly until the 
pineapple is tender, then finish cooking 
in the sun as directed for strawberry 
preserves, 


Luncheon en Route 


By Josephine Ware 


One has only to watch the scramble 
at a station restaurant, during the five- 
minute wait, to become convinced that 
Americans do not take kindly to the 
luncheon box on a railway journey. 
Aside from the small child with the 
banana, possibly because of him, there 
are few travelers who prefer a dainty 
luncheon with opportunity to eat it prop- 
erly, to the indigestible morsel from the 
restaurant. Perhaps more common than 
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either is the traveler who goes without. 
The buffet and table dhote of the din- 
ing car service solve the problem for 
those who can; but there still remains a 
large number who take the day’s journey 
to shore or mountains in day coaches. 

The English of all classes open their 
hampers and brew their tea, secure in 
the feeling that their fellow travelers are 
doing the same. Can we not adopt part 
at least of a most wholesome custom / 

On a train going through the Berk- 
shire hills was a group of couples so ev- 
idently and thoroughly enjoying every 
minute of a delayed wedding journey 
that their fellow travelers forgot to be 
bored, and some of them quite shame- 
lessly listened. Such a luncheon as was 
produced. Each wife had a suit case 
packed full of good things: sandwiches 
with pink, home-cured ham and tender 
chicken, mustard pickles, huge sugary 
crullers and doughnuts, wedges of pound 
eake, pies, pumpkin, squash and mince, 
and great bottles of creamy coffee. Then 
there were apples and pears, while every 
available corner was filled with cookies. 

How good it looked! Soon the first 
ripple of surprise which greeted the 
opening of the luncheon gave way to 
sniffs of approval and often envy. One 
stalwart gentleman, spying the dinnerless 
mortals around him, grasped a wooden 
plate, and I was the astonished recipient 
of a delicious sandwich, huge pickle and 
wedge of pie. That was the signal. 
Another opened an untouched suit case 
and up and down the aisle he went until 
every soul, save one disgruntled dyspep- 
tic, was eating, laughing and chatting in 
most sociable fashion. 

The moral is plain: send the traveler 
on his way with a small, inconspicuous, 
daintily packed box of luncheon, selected 
as well for keeping qualities as to tempt 
the appetite. For a single traveler a 
two-pound candy box is an excellent pro- 
vision, but if a party is to be provided 
for, pack a number, one for each, of 
one-pound boxes, rather than one large 
hamper or box. They are more conven- 
ient and can be easily disposed of when 
emptied. Use plenty of paraffin paper, 
wrapping each article separately. This 
not only prevents a mingling of flavors, 
but aids appreciably in conserving the 
natural moisture. 

If possible, add a bit of the sturdier 
greens. Parsley keeps well and is a re- 
freshing addition. Do not neglect the 
small bottle of strong Russian tea or 
coffee. With bottled water, procured on 
the way, an acceptable beverage may be 
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mixed in each “traveler cup.” The 
menus might be varied, unless for a long 
journey, they need not be “hearty” but 
must always be daintily packed if they 
would be attractive. The first menu 
given is illustrated both before and after 
packing, in the picture on Page 661. 


Chicken sandwiches 
Parsley 
Vigs 


Olives 
Ladytingers 
Iced tea 


Bread and butter sandwiches 
Small salted herring Mustard pickles 
Wafers ~ Cotlee 


Flavored butter sandwiches 
Olives Cress 
Sponge cakes 


A Minister's Meal 
By Henry Simpson Alkire 


“Housekeeper’s” Out from Slavery in 
a recent issue has started a train in my 
gray matter, especially her reference to 
“company being confusion.” Being a 
minister, it necesssarily follows that | 
am often “company” and no one is more 
conscious of the minister’s frequent un-. 
welecomeness than he himself. If com- 
pany is ever confusion it is certainly 
when the minister comes to dine. 
Moreover, having been layman once and 
therefore knowing both sides, I shall 
speak as one having authority. 

There is a greatly mistaken impres- 
sion abroad that the minister’s digestive 
apparatus is different from all other 
men, therefore the demand for unusual 
menus. The fellow or fellowess who 
said: “There are three kinds of human 
beings, men, women and preachers,” is 
responsible for the false impression. 
But the saying does not prove it. Un- 
usual things are attempted and _ the 
whole culinary department is overturned. 
The mental tension of mistress and maid 
is severe. Well bred company feel the 
pressure. They instantly know that you 
are not accustomed to that sort of 
living. The evening is spent in misery. 
Who’s to blame? 

There is only one answer—the mis- 
tress. There is only one remedy—re- 
form. Being a minister, let me lapse 
into conventionality : 

Firstly: The wife who does not give 
her husband a neat, toothsome 6 o'clock 
dinner (no matter about hasty break- 
fasts, luncheons, etc) does not know 
how to win and appreciate him. 
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more of her company, and wants them 
to have more than her own husband, is 
not much of a wife. 

Thirdly: The guest who would take 
insult at the regular service of a de- 
cently conducted family board is not 
worthy of your friendship. Certainly 
he or she would not be worthy of more 
than your own dear ones. 

Two family scenes now appear in my 
memory. The first is of a man worth 
perhaps tive thousand dollars. I went 
home with him for dinner. I discovered 
the servant already there, and from the 
aroma mounting up out of the kitchen 
the family meal was ready for the 
table. But the two “women folks,” 
mother and daughter (the latter a col- 
lege graduate), suddenly excused them- 
selves, and were .quickly swallowed up 
within the portals of the side door. 
the father, son and myself sat resting 
and chatting, it seemed to me that the 
whole rear of the house was in con- 
fusion. After a sermon and an hour’s 
ritual service at the church I was raven- 
ously hungry. Imagine my condition, 
and believe it if you will; but in just 
two hours and twelve minutes after our 
arrival dinner was announced, Having 
another important parochial promise to 
meet, I gulped down a few morsels and 
tore myself. away from one of the best 
dinners I ever met. As I rushed forth, 
chicken heads, feathers, broken ice, all 
eloquently told me that that entire feast 
was gotten up after our arrival from 
church. ° 

My second picture from memory is 
that of myself called out several miles 
into the country to conduct a funeral 
among strangers. A heavy fog drove its 
slimy damp into my very skin. On the 
way home I came to the home of a 
sensible old maid member of my flock. 
There were the lady and her two charm- 
ing cousins who lived with her, entering 
upon the first course. An extra chair 
was already there. “Housekeeper,” try 
putting up an extra chair when you dine 
and see how it will cheer a !ate or unex- 
pected guest. A word of explanation, a 
tap of the bell, and I was soon catching 
up with the others. Don’t say it was all 
“put up.” Not so. The lady was sixty- 
two, the cousins were engaged, and I, 
alas, married! Suffice it to say, I rarely 
visited the first family, most excellent 
people, too, while I often ran in upon 
this second family. They had plain 
living and high thinking. The first 
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had high thinking, but spent so much 
time on high living that we had little 
time for the former 

Of course, if you are to give great 
dinners, make great preparations. Don’t 
give them very often, but make them 
count when you do; don’t try to give 
them to every guest that happens along. 
The average guest does not enjoy de- 
ception in the home; we meet with 
enough outside. Let your guests feel 
that they are not an intrusion. Above 
all keep natural. Then let the minister, 
or whoever wants, come. Company will 
not then bring on conditions of con- 
fusion. 


Hot Weather Desserts 
Strawberry Shortcake 


To one pint of rich buttermilk add 
one even teaspoon of baking soda and 
beat well; stir in half a teaspoon of salt 
and enough graham flour to make a bat- 
ter rather stiffer than cake batter; pat 
into two thin cakes and bake in a brisk 
even. If you object to this amount of 
erust lay one on top of the other to 
bake, with bits of butter between. Have 
ready a quart of strawberries sweetened 
and mashed. Pull the cakes apart, but- 
ter and spread the fruit between and on 
top. Eat with plenty of rich, sweetened 
cream. 


Strawberry Omelet 


Make a plain omelet, allowing a table- 
spoon of lemon juice and water in equal 
parts and a teaspoon of sugar for each 
egg used. Set aside a cup of large, per- 
fect strawberries, sprinkled generously 
with sugar. Crush a cup of smaller ber- 
ries and add half a cup of sugar. When 
the omelet is cooked spread the whole 
berries on one half, fold the other half 
over, turn into a heated dish and pour 
the crushed berries around and over 
the omelet. 


Rhubarb Sherbet 


Boil for ten minutes twelve stalks of 
rhubarb in two cups of water and two 
eups of sugar. Freeze as usual. Just 
before removing the dasher add one cup 
of chopped raisins. Alice P. Kaiser. 


Cocoanut Ice 


Boil one-half pound of sugar and one 
pint of water together for five minutes, 
add one-half pint of cocoanut milk to 
the syrup, let it come to a boil once, 
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then cool and freeze. This will serve 
five persons. To obtain a cocoanut with 
the requisite amount of milk, one must 
insist upon having a nut with the eyes 
on the surface. As the nuts age, they 


dry, shrinking in the process, and the 


eyes grow deeper. A reasonably fresh 
specimen should furnish a trifle more 
than a half pint of milk and the easiest 
way of extracting it is to drive a nail 
through the eyes, letting the milk drip 
through these holes into a bowl. The 
meat is thus left intact and ready for 
other uses. M. H. 


Grape Sherbet 


Boil one pint of water, one-half pound 
of sugar and a teaspoon of chopped 
lemon rind five minutes. Strain and 
when cool add the juice of one lemon, 
one-half pint of grape juice and the 
white of an egg. When cold, freeze. 
Serve in frappe glasses. Mrs H. C. T. 


Ginger Sherbet 


Boil one quart of water with two cups 
of sugar for twenty minutes, add one- 
half a pint of lemon juice, one-half cup 
of chopped preserved ginger, and one- 
half cup of ginger syrup. Strain and 
when cold freeze as usual. Mrs H.C. T. 


Jelly Surprise 


Melt four tumblers of green grape 
jelly over hot water. Add to orie small 
box of gelatine dissolved in one-half 
cup of hot water. Strain the syrup 
from a can of pineapple and line a ring 
mold with pieces of pineapple, fill the 
mold half full of the gelatine mixture, 
and put on ice to harden. When stiff 
add more pineapple and liquid jelly, fin- 
ishing with the pineapple. Turn into 
a flat dish, fill the center with whipped 
cream and serve with wafers. FE. M. 


Prune Jelly 


Make a wine or fruit jelly. Remove 
the stones from large, stewed prunes, 
place them in a glass dish, pour over 
them the jelly, chill on ice and serve 
with whipped cream. M. 


Marguerites 


Mix the chopped meats from three 
English walnuts with a tablespoon of 
cream and four tablespoons of sugar. 
Drop the mixture in little lumps on the 
center of saltine crackers, and brown 
in a quick oven. This amount will 
make sixteen, using the square saltines. 


M. W. B. 
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Menus for June 
Planned for Preparation, 
d Health 
By Maddocks 

Shall cream soups he served with red 
meats is a pertinent question concernin 
the menus. The antagonism of bee 
and milk is so well kyown that there is 
often confusion about the matter. Milk 
is a liquid but little heavier than water. 
Before it can be digested it must be 
changed into a solid. This is done in 
the stomach by a peculiar substance 
ealled rennin. Acids will also coagulate 
or curd it as in the familiar clabber, but 
with this difference: the rennin curd 
is divided into soft, flocculent imasses 
‘easily digested or dissolved by the pepsin 
and trypsin of the digestive juices, while 
under the microscope the acid curds are 
seen to be larger and prove to be much 
tougher and thus more difficult of diges- 
tion. Because the red meats contain an 
acid their use together with milk is in- 
advisable. However, if the milk is first 
eurded by the rennin, digestion can 
safely proceed. Cream soup is not harm- 
ful when served before the meat course, 
because in cooking, the milk is already 
mechanically prepared for the action of 
the rennin; it reaches the stomach in 
small quantities; is there normally co- 
agulated by the proper means and diges- 
tion well established before the beef is 
swallowed. The same amount of milk 
and meat together would be a severe tax 
on the system. 


FRIDAY, 


Breakfast 
Strawberries 
roiled fish 
Toast Coffee 


SUNDAY JUNE 3 


Breakfast 
Bananas 
Cereal with cream 
Stewed kidneys 
Popovers Cc 
Dinner 
Roast lamb 
Green _ peas 
Fresh mint with currant 
jelly 


Luncheon oftee 
Cheese salad 
Fruit Iced tea 

Dinner 
Baked _ fish 
Potato puff 
Tomatoes 
Fruit salad 
Sponge cake 


SATURDAY, JUNE 2 
Breakfast 


Cereal with bananas and 
cream 

Eggs poached in tomato 
Coffee 


Peas New 
Escarol 


potatoes 
with French 
dressing 
Coffee Bavarian cream 
Crackers Cheese 
Supper 
Shrimp salad 
Bread and butter sand- 
wiches 
Punch Cookies 


MONDAY JUNE4 


Breakfast 


Cereal with cream 
Cold lamb 
Entire wheat muffins 
Coffee 


Luncheon 
Fish souffle 
Tomato salad 
Iced coffee 
Dinner 
Sardines on toast fingers 
Hambur; re steak loaf 
Mash potatoes 
Lima beans 
Lettuce and cucumbers 
Orange ice 
Wafers 


Luncheon 
Potato salad 
Strawberry shortcake 
Iced tea Crackers 
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Dinner 
Broiled veal chops 
potatoes Beans 
Sliced tomatoes 
Baked caramel custard 
Sponge cake 


TUESDAY, JUNE 5 
Breakfast 
Strawberries 


Eggs cooked in shell 
Toast Coffee 


Luncheon 


Escalloped corn 

Stewed 

Rye sandwic 
Iced tea 


Dinner 


Sardine canape 
Roast chicken 
Baked potatoes 
Creamed spring carrots 
Venison jelly 
Ginger sherbet 
Wafers Cheese 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 6) 
Breakfast 


Baked rhubarb 
Hiam omelet 
Oatmeal bread Coffee 


Luncheon 


Asparagus salad 
Wheat bread 
Pineapple shortcake 


Dinner 


Bouillon 
Chicken fritters 
Potato puff 
Creamed radishes 

“ress 
Pompadour 
Iced coffee 


THURSDAY, JUNE 7 
Breakfast 


Bananas 
Cereal with cream 
Sliced chicken 


Coffee 


rice 
Wafers 


Toast 
Luncheon 
Onion 


soup with 


Parmesan 
Cress and parsley - 


sala 
Frozen peaches Wafers 
Dinner 


Broiled steak 
Potatoes 
Summer squash 


Hard crackers 
ced 


FRIDAY JUNE 8 


tea 


shell 
Coffee 


Eggs 
Foast 


Luncheon 
Strawberry cakes 
Aspic jelly salad 

Dinner 
Salmon chowder 

Prune and lettuce salad 


Iced tea Apple sherbet; 
Wafers Cheese 


SATURDAY, JUNE 9 
Breakfast 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled ham 
Date gems Coffee 
Luncheon 
Asparagus salad 
Wheat bread sandwiches 
Tced tea Wafers 
Lemon cheese 


Dinner 
Grape fruit juice . 
Roast spring chicken 
Creamed potatoes 
Radishes 
Cucumbers 
rice pudding 


SUNDAY, JUNE 
Breakfast 
Oranges 

Broiled tripe 
Potato cakes 
Oatmeal muffins 

Dinner 
Tomato veal 
Watermelon preserve 
Baked onions Potatoes 
Cress — parsley 


ad 
Rhubarb sherbet 
Small cakes Iced tea 
Supper 
Sliced jellied meat 
Sandwiches Cheese balls 
afers Iced cocoa 


MONDAY, JUNE tr 


Breakfast 


Shredded pineapple 
Cereal with cream 
Clam Toast 


Coffee 


roast 


omelet 

‘offee 
Luncheon 
Baked peas 
Cherry salad 
Breadsticks 
Dinoer 
rib of beef 

Radishes 
tomatoes 


Waters 


TUESDAY, JUNE 12 
Breakfast 
Baked apples 
_ Cereal with cream 
Scrambled eggs with 
tongue 

Lunn 

Luncheon 

soup, thickened 
and cress 


rhubarb 


Dinner 
Sliced beef 
potatoes 

s 


Roast 
Potatoes 
Boiled 
Orange date 
Iced tea 


Sally Coffee 


Onion 
Parsley 
sala 
Escalloped 


Cucumbers with dressing 
Jelly surprise 
Iced tea Wafers 


WEDNESDAY,JUNE 13 
Breakfast 
Cherry crusts 


smoked salmon 
lis Coffee 
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Luncheon 
Baked tomatoes stuffed 
Rolls Iced tea 
Orange marmalade 
Dinner 
Clam soup 
Broiled fish 
Mashed potatoes 
Creamed carrots 
Lettuce and cress 


salad 
Grape sherbet Wafers 


THURSDAY, JUNE 1%4 


Breakfast 
Grape fruit 
Fried kidneys 
Coffee bread Coffee 
Luncheon 
Cheese souffle 
Bread sticks Iced tea 
Cherry conserve 
Dinner 
Broiled lamb chops 
Potatoes Peas 
Radishes and cucumbers 
Strawberry shortcake 
Iced coffee Wafers 


FRIDAY. JUNE 15 
Breakfast 
Shredded pineapple and 
banan. 


a 
Broiled finnan haddie 
Whole wheat muffins 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Vegetable salad 
Cheese sticks 
Sponge cake Iced cocoa 
Dinner 
Clam bouillon 
Baked fish 
Potatoes String beans 
Parsley and cress 
Maple mousse 
Wafers Cheese 


SATURDAY, JUNE 16 


Breakfast 
Cherries 
Potato omelet 
Scones Coffee 
Luncheon 
Baked bean salad 
Brown bread Fruit jelly 
Dinner 
Hamburg steak loaf 
Potatoes Lima beans 
Beet and _ lettuce 
salad 
Spanish cream 
Iced tea Wafers 


SUNDAY, JUNE 17 
Breakfast 
Stewed rhubarb 
Eggs baked in tomatoes 
Toast Coffee 
Dinner 
Iced bouillon 


Roast lamb 
Baked potatoes 


| Radishes Radishes Venison jelly 
p T Strawberry 
apricots 
Wafers Cheese| FRIDAY, JUNE 22 
Supper Breakfast 
Sardines Shredded pineapple 


Bread and_ butter sand- 


wiches 
Iced cocoa Cakes 


MONDAY, JUNE 18 
Breakfast 
Stewed apples 
Cereal with cream 
Shrimp omelet 
Oatmeal gems Coffee 


Luncheon 


Mushrooms on _ toast 
Cream puffs with cheese 


filli 
Iced tea may Jafers 
Dinner 


Clear soup 
Sliced lamb 
Potatoes 
Venison jelly 
Fried summer squash 
omatoes with dressing 
Prune jelly with 
whipped cream 


TUESDAY, JUNE 19 
Breakfast 


Grape fruit 
Broiled mackerel 
Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Lamb souffle 
Rolls Fruit 
Dinner 
Roast veal 
Potatoes Pea 
Spinach 
Cucumber and cress salad 
ocolate custard 
Iced coffee Wafers 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 20 


Breakfast 


Strawberries 
Omelet Rye popovers 
Coffee Cruller: 
Luncheon 
Cold sliced veal 
Mustard pickles 
Potato balls 
Fruit shortcake 
Dinner 
Clear soup 
Spiced beef 
Mashed potatoes 
Steamed squash 
Broiled tomatoes 
Nuts Raisins 
Orange marmalade 
Wafers Iced tea 


THURSDAY, JUNE a1 
Breakfast 
Black cherries 
Boiled smoked salmon 
Cerealine muffins 
Coffee 


Luncheon 
Green pea salad 


Breadsticks 
Iced cocoa Crullers 


Dinner 


Cold fruit soup 
Broiled steak 

Riced _ potatoes 
String beans 


Cereal with cream 
Broiled pan fish 
Graham muffins Coffee 
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Luncheon Dinner 
Salmon salad Roast rib of beef 
Rolls Berries Potato souffle 

Iced tea Asparagus on _ toast 


* salad 


Dinner 
Pineapple tapioca with 
Clam soup 
Broiled fish 
otatoes 
Stuffed tomatoes 
Lettuce and cress salad Breakfast 
Plain ice cream with Cantaloup 
fruit sauce Coreal with cream od 
‘resh_ water fish, fri 
SATURDAY, JUNE 23 English muffins 
Breakfast Coffee 
Bananas Luncheon 


Cerea] with cream Roast beef, sliced 


Poached eggs 
Popovers Coffee Potato chipe 
Luncheon whipped 
Deviled crabs 
Sally Lunn 


Boiled custard 


Dinner 
a Potatoes Squash 
_, Clear soup Cucumbers and cress 
Chicken fricassee salad 
Tomatoes Steamed rice Fruit sherbet 
Cucumbers with dressing Iced coffee 
Fruit salad Hard crackers 


Iced tea Wafers 


SUNDAY, JUNE 14 | THURSDAY, JUNE 28 


Breakfast 
Cereal with cream 
roile iver Lamb tongues Toast 
oast Coffee Coffee Doughnuts 
Dinner Luncheon 
Smoked salmon canapes Browned hash 
Broiled Tomato salad 
‘otatoes ishes 
Spiced watermelon Retis 
preserve Dinner 
Tomatoes and cress Fruit soup 
Lemon cream Irish stew 
Wafers Cheese Creamed onions 
Iced coffee Watercress with French 
ressing 
Supper Orange omeiet 
Vegetable hash Small cakes 
Berries Cake 
Sandwiches FRIDAY, JUNE 29 
MONDAY, JUNE 25 
ereal_ wit ananas 
Breakfast Codfish cakes 
ereal with cream 
Broiled salt salmon Luncheon 
Fruit muffins Coffee Egg salad 
Fruit shortcake 
Luncheon 
Dinner 


_ Escalloped scallops 
Lettuce and cucumbers 
Pulled bread Mashed potatoes Peas 
Dinner ’ Lettuce with radishes 
Snow pudding with 
custard sauce 


SATURDAY JUNE 30 


Clam bouillon 


Tomato canapes 
Broiled lamb steak 
Puffed potatoes 
Sliced tomatoes 


Cucumbers Radishes Breakfast 
Cantaloup 
Creamed dried beef 
TUESDAY, JUNE 26 | Popovers Coffee 
Breakfast Luncheon 
Berries _ Chicken ohne 
Smoked hye muti on toast 
Coff Dinner 
Luncheon Steak en casserole 


~ Potatoes 

Cheese salad dishes 

Popovers with fruit sherbet 
sauce Wafers Cheese 
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Menu Recipes 


Iced Cocoa 

Make the cocoa a little stronger than 
usual, and when cool put it in the ice 
box till thoroughly chilled. Chopped 
ice may be added. Just before serving 
add a little vanilla. Serve with sugar 
and cream. For an afternoon reception 
on a warm spring day, this cocoa in 
after dinner coffee cups, with whipped 
cream on top, proved to be very popular. 


Mushroom Soup 


Wash and soak two ounces of dried 
mushrooms over night in cold water. 
The next day put them on to boil in the 
same water, adding enough to make a 
quart and a pint. Let this simmer for 
an hour, season with salt and pepper, 
and thicken with a heaping tablespoon 
of flour browned in butter. Serve the 
mushrooms in the soup. L. F. W. 


Clam Soup 


Boil one quart of clams in the shell, 
or one pint of opened clams. Strain 
the clam water. Heat one pint of milk, 
thicken with two tablespoons of cracker 
crumbs, flour. or cornstarch. Add to 
thickened milk, clam water to season, 
with pepper and butter. 


Onion Soup with Parmesan Cheese 

Browned 

Cut into small eighth of an inch 
squares, two medium onions or four 
ounces, fry them in butter and moisten 
with two quarts of broth, adding a bunch 
of parsley garnished with chervil, bay 
leaf and a clove of garlic; season with 
a little salt, pepper and meat extract; 
boil for twenty minutes, then remove 
the bouquet, and pour the soup over very 
thin slices of bread placed in a metal 
or earthenware soup tureen, in inter- 
vening layers of bread and Parmesan 
cheese. Sprinkle a little Parmesan over 
the top of the soup. Bake it in a hot 
oven. Cafe Martin. 


Onion Soup Thickened 


Cut up two medium onions, mince 
them finely, and fry them colorless in 
butter, adding two dessertspoons of 
flour. Cook it a few moments with the 
onions, then dilute with two quarts of 
broth. Season with pepper and a little 
salt, boil for ten minutes, and just when 
ready to serve, thicken the soup with 
raw egg yolks diluted in cream, add a 
little fine butter. Pour the soup over 
round, thin slices of bread about one 


inch and a quarter in diameter, dried 


in the oven. Cafe Martin. 
Date Gems 

Separate two eggs, beat the yolks, add 
half a pint of milk, half a cup of finely 
chopped dates, a cup and a half of whole 
wheat flour, sifted with one teaspoon of 
baking powder, a tablespoon of melted 
butter and beat thoroughly. Stir in 


lightly the well beaten whites of the, 
eggs. Bake in hot well-greased gem 


pans in a quick oven for about twenty 
minutes. A. S. M. 


Oatmeal Bread 


Pour one quart of boiling water over 
two cups of oatmeal and one tablespoon 
of shortening, when lukewarm add one- 
half of a compressed yeast cake, one cup 
of molasses, and one teaspoon of salt, 
thicken with wheat flour until as stiff 
as can be stirred with a spoon. Let rise 
over night and in the morning mold 
into loaves and biscuits. E. W. B. 


Cherry Toast 

Pit the cherries and place on buttered 
toast, sprinkle lightly with powdered 
sugar and bake. Serve very cold. What 
to Have for Breakfast. 
English Muffins 


These are made of bread dough. Take 


one cup of the dough when molding it ~ 


for the last time, add one egg, white and 
yolk beaten separately, and enough milk 
to make a soft batter. A tiny piece of 
butter may be added. Let them rise and 
bake in muffin rings on a griddle on the 
top of stove. Cook five minutes, turn 
and cook five minutes on the other side. 
When they look dry they are done. 
They may be eaten fresh from. the grid- 
dle, with coffee, for breakfast. Those 
that are left may be split, toasted and 
buttered for the 5 o’clock repast. Linda 
Hull Larned. 


Fried Summer Squash 


Wash and cut in one-half inch slices. 
Season with salt and pepper, dip in 
crumbs, then egg, then in crumbs again. 
Fry in fat hot enough to brown a bit 
of bread in sixty counts. 


Jellied Meat 

Boil four well cleaned pig’s feet in un- 
salted water until the bones will fall out. 
Remove the meat and set away to cool.. 
Chill the liquor and remove all the fat. 
Cook a good-sized shank of beef in un- 
salted water, then cut both pork and 
beef into small dice but do not mince. 
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Add to the jellied pork stock, season 
with salt and pepper, and heat to boil- 
ing. Pour into individual molds or 
into a large mold for slicing. Use the 
beef liquor for a soup stock. J. A. 
Spiced Beef 

Cover five pounds of fresh beef with 
cold water. Heat very gradually. When 
simmering, season with salt, pepper, a 
few blades of mace, two dozen cloves 
and the same of allspice. Simmer gently 
until the meat is in shreds, adding more 
water if necessary. When done remove 
the spice and turn into a plain mold. 
Turn out on a platter and serve with 
slices of hard cooked egg, lemon and 
parsley. J. A. 
Spring Chicken 

Split the chicken down the back as 
for broiling, lay them breast down in a 
baking pan, filling the depression inside 
the ribs with equal quantities of finely 
minced onion, earrot, celery ‘and peas; 
season with salt and a dash of paprika, 
adding a generous lump of butter for 
each bird. Pour into the baking pan 
half a cup of hot water, to which has 
been added two tablespoons of mush- 
room catsup and cook in a hot oven for 
half an hour or until the végetables are 
tender, basting frequently. Remove the 
vegetables and turn the chickens to 
brown the breasts slightly. Serve them 
eovered with a sauce made from the 
same vegetables moistened with a véry 
little hot cream. Garnish with tiny 
squares of fried hominy and sweet po- 
tato croquettes. E. M. 


Deviled Crabs 


To the meat of one dozen hard crabs 
add pepper, salt, dry mustard and 
Worcestershire sauce to taste. Heat two 
cups of fresh milk, add two tablespoons 
of butter, six broken crackers and some 
chopped parsley. Stir and cook a few 
minutes. Remove from fire and mix 
with the picked crab meat. Fill each 


‘shell, cover with cracker crumbs with a 


bit of butter on top. Bake in oven unti' 
brown. 


Potted Cheese 


Pound one pound of cheese in a mor- 
tar with two ounces of liquid butter, one 
glass of sherry or brandy, cayenne pep- 
per, mace and salt. Beat all well to- 
gether and. put into a small jar, with a 
layer of butter on top. A. H. 


Lemon Cheese 
Melt one-fourth pound of butter in a 
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granite saucepan. Beat three-fourths of 
a pound of sugar with three eggs. Add 
to the melted butter, beat thoroughly, 
then add the juice of two lemons and 
the grated rind of one. Bring this to a 
boil, stirring with a wooden spoon. 
covered properly, this will keep indefi- 
nitely. R. T. 


Aspic Jelly Salad 


Soak one-half box of gelatine in one- 
half cup of cold water for one hour. 
Add to two and one-half cups of boil- 
ing water three teaspoons of beef bouil- 
lon, a pinch of salt, a dash of tabasco, 
a teaspoon of onion juice and one-half 
teaspoon of Worcestershire. Add the 
gelatine, strain the mixture and cool. 
When half cooled, add a small can of 
pate de foie gras, one slice of tongue, 
five -elives and two teaspoons of pecan 
nuts. Pour into a mold and chill. on 
ice four hours. Serve on lettuce leaves 
with mayonnaise dressing and capers. 
This, made with canned salmon instead 
of foie gras, is delicious. C. A. F.. 


Tomato Cups 


Scoop out the center of some carefully 
peeled tomatoes. Place them on lettuce 
leaves and fill them with slices of stuffed 
olives mixed with mayonnaise. M. 


Orange Jelly Salad 


Crack and quarter two dozen English 
walnuts. Peel four oranges, separate in 
sections and halve each section. Ar- 
range six bits of orange and six of nuts 
in each wetted compartment of a flat 
gem pan. Soak a box of gelatine in one 
half cup of cold water, dissolve in one- 
half cup of boiling water and add one 
quart of orange juice. Strain and pour 
over the nuts and fruit. For the dress- 
ing, be sure that all the ingredients are 
chilled. To one egg yolk add one-half 
teaspoon each of salt and sugar with 
one-fourth saltspoon of cayenne. Beat 
quickly into this one cup of olive oil 
and two tablespoons of vinegar. If the 
materials are cold they may be rapidly 
put together with a rotary beater, the 
whole operation taking only fifteen min- 
utes. H. E. 


Cherry Salad 


Cut four oranges and a small pineap- 
ple into good-sized pieces, and marinate 
in oil and lemon juice to which a dash 


. of sherry is added. Mix together with 


the cherries with stiff mayonnaise. Ar- 
range on lettuce leaves with some of the 
cherries for a garnish. If made with 


ate 
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grape fruit instead of oranges it is even 
more refreshing. Jessie Storrs Ferris. 


Neuchatel Salad 

Crisp white lettuce leaves are filled 
with mineed. stuffed: olives, broken nut 
kernels and of Neuchatel cheese. 
Serve with French dressing. M. 
Pineapple Shortcake 

Sift together one quart of flour, one 
teaspoon of salt, three teaspoons of bak- 
ing powder, add two-thirds of a cup of 
butter, work it lightly through, and wet 
it with cold milk as soft as can be 
handled. Roll it, spread with melted 
butter, and bake to a light, golden brown. 
Lift off the top layer, spread it with but- 
ter and put the pineapple between the 
two layers and on top. Whip a pint of 
rich cream with a tablespoon of powdered 
sugar and heap it over the top. PF. A. 


Strawberry Cakes 
Buke layer cake batter in deep gem 


pens. When cold seoop out the centers, 
leaving half-inch shefls. Fill) with 
slightly crushed and sweetened berries, 
Cover with a meringue and brown 
slightly in the oven, W.S. 
Orange Dale Pudding 

Place twe tablespoons of grated 


orange rind in a measuring cup and fill 
the cup with mashed, stoned dates, cut 
in small pieces, Add two cups of grated 
bread crumbs, three-fourths cup of 
suger and one egg bewten with one eup 
of milk. Let it stand a few minutes, 
then add one and one-fourth cups of 
flour, sifted with two teaspoons of bak- 
ing powder. Mix all together, pour into 
a buttered mold and steam for two hours. 
Serve with orange sauce, 
Glorified Riee Pudding 

Bake in » slow oven for two hours, 
two tablespoons of rice, one quart of 
sugar to taste, amd little vanilla. 
oveusionally durmg the first hour. 


Wher cold beat in one-half pint of 
whipped cream. Serve very colt in 
glass dishes, with fruit. M. bi 


Frozen Peaches 

Dissolve two cups of granulated sugar 
in the juice from one can of peaches, 
Mash the peaehes fine, plaee in. freezer, 
add the juiee, and timally the well-beaten 
whites of three egas. Freese as usual, 
This will serve ten persons. MeC, 


Pompadour Rice 


To a cup of cold, well-cooked rice add 
a cup of whipped cream, half a cup of 
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chopped pineapple, sugar to taste and if 
liked a dash of rum. Serve very cold 
in punch cups, with a candied cherry 
on each one. This is equally good made 
with ginger preserved in syrup instead 
of pineapple. M. D. C, 
Apple Sherbet 

Boil one quart of apples in a pint of 
water until soft. Mash through a sieve. 
Add the juice of one orange and one 
lemon, one-half pound sugar and a quart 
more of water. Beat well and freeze. 
When of the consisteney of snow, add 
the beaten white of one egg and finish 
freezing. A. S. FL 


For Luncheon 
By M. C, 


Tinned pimentos are now found at 
all of the large grocery stores and these 
stuffed make a delicious and toothsome 
dish, Pimentos are sweet peppers 
whieh grow in Central America and are 
entirely different in flavor from the 
ordinary bell pepper. 


Spanish Entree 


The filling is made of the white meat 
of chicken put through a meat chopper 
two or three times, A dozen blanched 
almonds and a dozen (seeded) ‘ raisins, 
both finely chopped are added to this. 
The whole is moistened with cream un- 
til it sticks together and is seasoned with 
salt and a little pepper. Fill the pimen- 
tos with this mixture, bolster them up 
—they are rather seft—with potatoes, or 
put each pepper into a ramekin and bake 
for about twenty minutes in a slow 
oven. Let the ramekins stand in a pan 
of water while the pimentos are baking. 


Sauce for Entree 


Stew fresh tomatoes in a saueepan 
until they are soft, thickening with 
grated chocolate, Strain out the hard 
centers and add a little sugar if the 
tomatoes are very sour. If tinned to- 
matoes are used drain off the juice be- 
fore cooking the pulp. Pour this sauce 
over the pimentos and serve very hot. 
These are delicious for a hmeheow or 
dinner entree or for a little afternoon 
at ecards instead of a salad 


To Prervare grape fruit for the table, 
they should be cut in half, removing the 


‘hard pith and the seeds in the center. 


Fill the eavity and sprinkle the surface 
with powdered sugar, pouring over eaeh 
half a tablespoon of grape juice. 
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# An ambitious young housewife as- 
sures me that her zeal for good food for 
her table, and new and choice desserts. 
is owing largely to the words of 
PRAISE which her husband bestows 
freely upon suecessful efforts. Tnstead 
of taking good meals for granted, and 
growling at failures, he is in the habit 
of expressing freely his pleasure at 
dishes and meals which please him. 
Certain other husbands, she believes, 
would fare better at the table were they 
to adopt his attitude. Jay. 


®@ When taking salad to a picnic supper 
in the woods, put it in a pail and push 
a small bottle filled with cracked ice into 
the center. This will keep the SALAD 
in splendid condition for hours. G. T. 


@ To prevent small RUGS curling up 
at the corners, securely fasten triangular 
bits of corrugated rubber under each ecor- 
ner. The sides of the rubber should ex- 
tend eight or nine inches along the rug. 
Bore several small holes in the rubber 
and sew through holes and fabric. The 
stitches will be hidden by the pile of the 
rug and many an annoying “trip-up” 
will be prevented. F. B. 


@ A young woman who had lived in 
Paris prepared some clover butter for our 
five o’clock tea, The pot of fresh butter 
was wrapped in cheesecloth, then smoth- 
ered in CLOVER blossoms for five or 
six hours. Sandwiches of brown and 
white bread spread with this butter were 
delicious. S. 


@ Have any northerners tried raising 
PEANUTS? T sent to a seed dealer 
advertising in this magazine for a few 
seed peanuts. IT received a package and 
we planted them, with some curiosity 
and ceremony, in June, We had seven or 
eight plants and about a double handful 
of good peanuts. We pulled them up 
and kept them nearly all winter as a 
curiosity. The children took them to 
school, where the teachers exhibited 
them and interested the scholars in the 
strange, to them, fruit. T found that 


nine out of every ten persons. here be- 
lieved peanuts were picked from trees 
or bushes until they saw our small stock. 
M. E. 


* A clipping from a London newspaper 
gives the suggestion that beds may be 
cooled in summer much as they used to 
be warmed in winter, except that ice can 
be put into the warming-pan instead of 
hot cinders. There scems to be no rea- 
son why this should not seeure COOL 
beds. Another method, prefeetly hygi- 
enie and successful, though it may seem 
directly contrary to the dictates of the 
bump of caution, is to use sponge, 
squeezed almost dry, to sprinkle the 
sheet, <A fine spray is thus distributed 
over the sheet, and the evaporation of 
this dampness by the warmth of the body 
produces a refresliing coolness that will 
bring sleep. Tudor Jenks. 


* A hand mirror if left in the sun’s rays 
may easily become a burning-glass. <A 
deep hole was burned in a hardwood 
table by the sun’s action through a ster- 
eosecopic lens, while to my knowledge the 
almost total destruction of a house by 
FIRE was traced to carelessness in leay- 
ing the reading glass where the sun's 
rays could start the blaze. M. B. 


An upholsterer’s hammer, using the 
claw or tack-pulling end, will be found 
an excellent tool for ridding a lawn of 
plantains. After practice it is possible 
to pull up a plantain and leave only the 
hole its roots occupied. With the fingers 
of one hand push the grass away from 
the plantain roots and with the other 
hand strike the hammer into the grouiud 
so that the claw will reach to the “onion” 
of the weed. Then pry up as one would 
draw a tack and the entire bunch «of 
tight clinging rootlets will loosen so that 
the whole plant may be lifted out. Tf 
the ground be torn up to a considerable 
extent it ean easily be pushed back in 
place with the fingers. Some claim that 
mowing PLANTAINS so they will not 
sead will eventually kill) them, while 
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others think it necessary only to pull up 
a part of the “onion,” but I have found 
the surest way is to get the entire pest 
out of the earth together with as many 
as possible of its rootlets. R. K. R. 


# The English method of serving rad- 
ishes is very attractive. The red and 
white small RADISHES are used and 
are cut with only two or three short 
green stems left on top as a handle. They 
are then mixed with crisp, shredded let- 
tuce over which French dressing has 
been poured. The whole is placed in a 
low glass dish and served with cold meat 


as a salad. M. II. 
# The finest polish given a PIANO can 


be ruined by strong sunshine; remem- 
ber this during the coming hot summer. 


D.M 


@ In a pantry drawer I keep a supply of 
the best grade of wooden plates, assorted 
sizes, also plenty of white Japanese 
paper napkins. When possible, I use 
them for sending a morsel of anything 
to a neighbor or invalid, knowing from 
experience the bother, especially when 
there is sickness in the house, of seeing 
that a DISH is returned with its ae- 
companying napkin freshly laundered. 
C. 


# When filling fir balsam pillows, mix 
in with the balsam generous wads of cot- 
ton batting, using two or three times as 
much cotton as balsam. It makes the 
pillow soft and light, and prevents the 
BALSAM from breaking into small bits 
as it dries. M. B. 


# To avoid soiling embroidery with the 
penciled design, first trace the lines, then 
spread a damp piece of new cambric or 
other starchy goods over the TRACING 
and press quickly with a moderately hot 
iron. The lines will be set sutticiently to 
prevent the lead rubbing off, and the 
starch from the new goods prevents the 
linen from becoming flimsy. Never use 
an indelible pencil for sueh work. 


M. Y. M. 


# My little boy who is four years o'd is 
a great help to me. We live on a raneh 
remote from “help” of any kind. He 
washes dishes at noon and takes especial 
pride in washing off the steve and 
hearth, cleaning the enamel eleth cover- 
ing the cooking table. The CHITLD also 
earries all the water from the spring, 
fills the teakettle, and prepares vegeta- 
bles, such as paring potatoes, peeling 
onions, shelling peas, and washing beets. 
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He also carries in all the wood for two 
stoves. He is not forced to do any of 
this but is encouraged to “help mamma,” 
who is not very strong. His mental 
training is advancing also and he will 
soon be ready for district school, as he 
likes his primer very much. After read- 
ing of such energetic city lads I thought 
it would not be amiss to tell of this one 
little country cousin. W. D. W. 


# For households where boiled drinking 
water is used but not relished, the fol- 
lowing may be helpful: Fill the kettle 
with cool water to which a generous | 
pinch of salt is added, and bring it rap- 
idly to a boil. Then pour into quart 
fruit jars and set on a shelf to cool. 
When ready for the ice chest, cover the 
jars and keep tightly covered until 
used. This method produces a clear, 
palatable WATER that is a great im- 
provement on the flat, clouded liquid 
resulting from careless preparation. 
J. &. F. 


* Our family consists of my mother, 
sister and myself. Last summer we in- 
stituted a plan to make each in turn 
the guest of the other two. On every 
third day the one who is guest has her 
share of work divided between the 
others and she is treated exactly as 


though she were COMPANY. A. C. IT. 


¢ To avoid the discomforts arising from 
crumbs, when confined to bed, I have 

large bibs 

- made of 
shrunken In- 
dia linen, 
bound with 
a the lawn bias 
binding that 
comes ‘in all 
shades, and 
washes per- 
fectly. These 
are large 
enough to 
completely 
cover my: 
shoulders aud 
the turn-over 
part of the 
bed clothes. The amount of material 
needed is a yard and a quarter of yard- 
wide goods. Twelve inches from the 
neck of the bib are inserted sleevelets 
fourteen inches long. Through these 
the hands are slipped, the cuffs being 
large enough for that and nothing 
more. When meal time comes the bib 
is fastened around the neck, I slip my 
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hands through the cuffs, the skirt of the 
bib is spread over-me like a napkin, and 
I am ready, with no fear that a solitary 
erumb will creep into the bed to make 
me miserable, or force my nurse to re- 


make the bed. C. G. J. 


*# A set of shelves was needed in the 
bathroom to accommodate the respective 


delongings of the 
members of the fam- 

ily. No screws were 

allowed, brackets 


| were not practicable; 
but by properly locat- 

ing the center of 

gravity, the shelves 
were securely hung. 
No 3 picture wire was used; one end was 
fastened securely to the front left-hand 
corner of the upper shelf, passed twice 
over the picture hook and finally fas- 
tened to the back right-hand corner. 


M. M. 


L—— 


# At the seashore, where blossoms wear 
their gayest hues, I was told that cut 
flowers are better in COLOR after being 
kept in water a day or two. Jay. 


# To safely drain a kettle of vegetables 
without mishap, bend 37° inches of 


strong copper wire into a 
<___Nices, place the hook in the 
kettle bale staple and bring the wire pro- 
tector over the upright bale, holding it 
firmly with one hand. If a_ porcelain 
kettle is used shape the loop accordingly ; 
this is designed for an iron kettle. 
iv 


F. W. H. 


# When buying household supplies, T 
was too inexperienced to know about the 
different sizes of bedding. Almost all 
my bedding was purchased too short. 
To keep the clothes tight at the bottom, 
I take a single thin blanket, double it, 
put it well down toward the foot, and 
tuck it under bottom and sides well. 
The comforter in winter with spread 
over it, covers it effectually. The ar- 
rangement is very simple, and the 
clothes never PULL OUT. A. J.C. 


@ The old-fashioned hooked RUG is 
rapidly making its way into favor. I 
cannot supply the demand in my home 
city but easily dispose of ten or twelve 
rugs each year. Simple, artistic designs 
“are most desirable with soft, harmoniz- 
ing colors. Use only woolen. Cut the 
cloth in narrow strips and draw these 
like threads through burlap or bagging, 


using a steel hook similar to a large 
crochet hook. A surface of loops about 
a third of an ineh high should be left 
on the upper side of the burlap, which 
is stitched taut and sewed or tacked into 
a wooden frame. The frame is fastened 
with wooden pins in each of its four 
corners and pinholes are bored along 
the side pieces so that it may be rolled 
up as the work progresses, like a quilt 
in a frame. H. M. 


# It is not only more Attractive but 
cheaper to serve butterballs. Since | 
discovered the butterball my BUTTER 
BILLS have fallen off one-quarter, with- 
out the family noticing that they were 
using Jess butter. E. C. W. 


# When one is sick in Holland, instead 
of subjecting the family to calls and 
telephone inquiries, visitors read a 
BULLETIN which is prepared every 
day and hung by the doorbell. When it 
is a “stork” case, beside the bulletin an- 
nouncing mother and baby’s health, is 
hung a red pineushion, if the new ar- 
rival is a boy; when a little girl is the 
welcome guest, the cushion is a white 
one. These pineushions are handed 
down from generation to generation 
and in wealthy households are made 
from bits of priceless lace and rare em- 
broideries, G. Cc. 


# “Beware,” said my doctor, “of three 
things: beef which is so rare as to be 
actually raw, which may be the breeder 
of tapeworms; old potatoes from which 
the sprouts have not been properly ex- 
tracted, which contain a poison which 
may cause ILLNESS; and any green 
salad vegetable, such as lettuce, cabbage, 
celery, chicory or cress, unless you know 
it has been most serupulously cleaned. 
In the stems and under the curled up 
leaves are frequently to be found germs, 
tiny worms or the eggs of insects, that 
cause trouble if they get into the human 
stomach.” Elspeth Maedonald. 


* T made some original place cards for 
a youngster’s birthday party. Tliey 
were little eakes, baked in fluted, oval, 
four-inch patty pans and iced with white 
frosting. The name of each child was 
then painted on her cake with an ordi- 
nary. eamel’s hair brush, dipped in 
alkanet and sugar. Alkanet, the herb 
which is used to color rouge, gives a 
charming harmless red and may be found 
at any drug store. The slender wax 
tapers used for lighting the gas were 
next ent with shears into three-inch 
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lengths. Eight of these tiny candles 
were allotted to each cake and were stuck 
through it near the edge and at equal 
distances from each other. As the chil- 
dren came into the dining room these 
individual birthday cakes were lighted, 
and were greeted with shrieks of delight. 
We tried the same plan for dinner 
CARDS for a party of mathematical 
students, using the alkanet to mark geo- 
metrical figures and symbols on the 
white frosting and making a problem of 
‘the number of candles. It is not unjust 
to say that the grown-ups, too, greeted 
them with shrieks of delight. M. H. 


@ The secret in successfully cutting 
paper, pasteboard or any kind of. stiff 

paper, is to 
use an old 

case knife, 
whose blade has been cut and sharpened 
on No 1 or No 1% sandpaper; the saw 
edge obtained in this way makes a clean 
eut. E. A. K. 


# My garden was infested with moles. 
Procuring a few large earthworms, with 
a camel’s hair brush I painted them 
with a composition of flour, water and 
a very small quantity of paris green, 
then placed the worms in the run. The 
MOLES have not troubled us since. 


# The article on reading from the lips 
interested me particularly. Attention 
should be ealled to the fact that much 
aid to a deaf person can be given by the 
person speaking. ‘The two cardinal rules 
for success are these: Always seat your- 
self where the light will ‘fall directly 
upon your mouth; form the words en- 
tirely with the lips. It is not even neces- 
sary to make any sound and it is less 
fatiguing not to do so. I have found 
it helpful, too, to avoid any sudden tran- 
sitions in conversation and where I wish 
to speak an unusual name or word to 
introduce it by some common one that 
is familiar to everyone and thus easily 
eaught. For instanee, when I wish to 
speak of Mrs Burlingame, a name hard 
to understand, I turn over rapidly in my 
mind and remember she has a cousin 
named Smith. Then I say, “You know 
Mrs Smith? Ter cousin, Mrs Bur- 
lingame, ete, ete.” This can be easily fol- 
lowed while a little practice makes one 
quite adept in this new kind of “indirect 
discourse.” Always remember when 
speaking to DEAF people that they miss 
all the bright remarks and jokes that are 
current in conversation and it is a great 
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loss in one’s mental life. If you can 
save some bright story to tell them, you 
will be richly repaid in the appreciation 
it will receive. It may be well to add 
that the simplest way to attract a deaf 
person’s attention, is to make a sudden 
move, clap your hands, shut a book has- 
tily or swing a door to and fro. They 
feel the vibration and it is much wiser 
than to startle them by touching them 
as people often do. M. H. 


# Just one child of all the barefooted 
little girls I have seen holding’ up their 
skirts and paddling in the edge of the 
‘surf had on a neat little pair of OIL 
SILK drawers. A. H. 


# A dish is occasionally served on the 
St Lawrence river steamers which is at 
once novel. and savory. Lobster pies are 
really lobster, scalloped as we often serve 
oysters. A layer of LOBSTER meat and 
a layer of bread or crackers are placed 
alternately in a pie dish and the whole 
baked and eaten piping hot. Very little 
seasoning is needed, none, in fact, ex- 
cept salt and pepper. Erema. 


# Where there are large trees near the 
house it is well to sweep off the roof 
at least once a month, to remove any 
fallen leaves, buds, seeds or tree blos- 
soms that have lodged there. Every two 
weeks clean the gutters. Vegetation al- 
lowed to accumulate will cause the 
shingles and board roofings to decay or 
a tin ROOF to rust. F. S. R. 


# Perhaps the following will not exactly 
come under the head of a housekeeping 
discovery, nevertheless it has proved a 
great blessing to two lone women. We 
have a HORSE which we think a very 
fine animal, but ‘he has a settled objec- 
tion to being tied to a post, having 
broken many halters and bridles. <A 
friend, visiting us last summer, told us 
to try tying him by the foot, so we had 
a strap fixed to buckle around above his 
hoof, and we can now tie him anywhere, 
sure that he will stand. Hl. S. R. 


# At a picnic one hot day nearly every 
woman present was attracted by the evi- 
dent keen enjoyment of a BABY who 
was suspended in a tiny hammock be- 
tween two trees. The hammock was a 
simple affair made from a piece of strong 
bed ticking, tacked to two sections of a 
barrel hoop, to which were previously 
fastened ropes to suspend it by. Here 
his majesty reclined cool, comfortable, 
laughing, cooing, occasionally lunching 
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from his bottle. Later he slept as 
sweetly as if in his nursery at home, in 
strong contrast to other infants present 
whose mothers were obliged to carry 
them in arms, much to the discomfort 
of both. M. L. 

&* Poll’s hammocks, plenty large and 
strong enough for a baby, may be bought 
for reasonable prices and make it possi- 
ble for his lordship to enjoy piazza life 
on hot days. Editor. 


@ When the OVEN is unruly I in- 
crease its heat by putting a hot stovelid 
inside the oven under the pudding or 
dish which is baking. S. D. M. 


In a small dining room, the extra 
leaf of the table, which is needed only 
occasionally, may be kept 
at hand and yet out of the 
way by adjusting, at the 
correct hight, a block of 
wood the thickness of the 
leaf to the wall behind a 
door. Screw a long slim 
“button” to the block. 
The arrangement takes practically no 
spate and is inconspicuous, provided 
there is a convenient door. E. 8S. B. 


@ Having seen C. C.’s method of fresh- 
ening nuts, I would like to offer my 
way. A short time before the NUTS 
are wanted for use pour very hot water 
over them and let them stand a few mo- 
ments. C. R. 


@ A colored laundress once taught me 
how to launder a baby’s muslin bonnet. 
After the bonnet is washed and starched, 
press it out smoothly on the bottom of 
a small clean basin or saucepan, which 
when turned upside down is about the 
shape desired. Fit the BONNET over 
this as if it were the baby’s head, 
smooth out all wrinkles and leave until 
dry, when it will be smooth and shapely. 
E. "McL. T. 


@ Large quantities of hot water poured 
into ants’ nests will often drive them 
away. ‘Tartar emetic strewn around will 
poison them in many cases, but it must 
be handled very carefully as it is deadly 
poison and a very small amount is fatal 
to man. A dilute solution of formalin, 
one or two parts of the fluid as it comes 
from the ‘drug store to twenty parts of 
water, is very good; this, by the way, 
will rid a room of FLIES over night. 
Pour a small quantity into shallow 


saucers and set several of them in dif- - 


ferent parts of the room, then close all 


doors and windows. In the morning the 
tlies will be found dead on the floor. 
This is not dangerous to people and a 
very brief airing will free the room from 
any of the pungent fumes that may pos- 
sibly remain afterward. The United 
States department of agriculture inves- 
tigated methods of getting rid of flies 
and finally decided that the most efficient 
way was to trap them. Make a little 
trough out of tin for each pane of glass 
in one window in the room to be fréed. 
It should be the exact width of the pane 
inside of the wooden sashes and fit close 
to the glass. Fasten in place with two 
or three strong pins and half fill with 
kerosene, soapy water or the like. 
Darken all the other windows in the 
room. The flies will assemble on the 
light one and in the course of the coast- 
ing up and down the glass will sooner or 
later slide into the troughs, which will be 
the end of them. Albert W. Jamison. 


# One of the “kinks” of SHIRT 
WAIST making which I have learned is 
after first stitching tucks or plaits the 
full length of the fronts, to fold them 
deeper. The extra under fold does not 
show from the outside, but gives the de- 
sired fullness across the bust without 
the use of gathers. G. G. 


# Tiow do the flies get into the house? 
We have discovered that they come down 
the chimneys! If the fireplaces are pro- 
vided with tipping dampers, these should 
always remain closed in fly time and the 
annoyance from flies will be much less. 
If the chimneys are without this con- 
venience, a screen such as is used for 
a window ean be fitted into the fireplace, 
or a simpler device yet is a newspaper 
stuffed up the mouth of the CITIMNEY. 
Either method is effective in helping to 
be rid of the summer nuisance. FE. FE. 8. 


* Some cellars are damp all the time; 
ours is evidently so only in summer. 
In moving we used lots of small boxes, 
instead of e few big ones. The small 
ones were bought at five cents apicce 
from the grocer; they made light weights 
for the movers and were consequently 
handled with less wear and tear on 
their contents. Such boxes are of use, 
now and then, so I built a HANGING 
SHELF for them in the cellar—strips 
nailed to the rafters, with a cross strip 
for each pair and a side strip to each 
side. I use it also for any odd pieces 
of board which I may want from time to 
time for repairs; they will all be dry and 
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ready for use. (I expect some fine day 
to find the shelf emptied of my stuff 


and loaded up with eatables of some 
kind.) J. U. D. 


# The woman with no ice inate will 
especially appreciate this method of 
keeping butter firm and COOL in warm 
weather: Place the butter on a plate 
and put on top of a bow! of cold water. 
Cover with a piece of damp butter-mus- 
lin,*long enough to allow of beth ends 
dropping into the water. M. B. 


@ Painting with kerosene a line where 
a piece of glass is to be cut will make 
one of the little ten-cent cutters do as 
well as a diamond. If you have to cut 
a curved piece, after making the cut 
raise the sheet of GLASS and tap it 
lightly but sharply on the under side at 
one end of the eut. This will make it 
break for a short distance through the 
thickness of the glass and then by con- 
tinued tapping it can easily be broken 
along any sort of curve. A. W. J 


# A scarecrow, successfully used in a 
cherry tree, was made by suspending a 
few tin pans with stout cords from the 
end of a fishing rod. This was then 
placed upright in the tree. <A_ slight 
breeze was sufficient to rattle the pans 
and frighten all BIRDS away. FE. P. ¢ 


# Instead of buying large cakes of 
SOAP for the guest room, get the tiny 
child’s size, and thus have a fresh eake 
for each guest. L. B. S. 


# Some pretty CURTAINS seen in the 
New York shops could be easily copied 
at home. They were of French madras, 
(which comes in a number of beautiful 
shades: and is warranted not to fade) 
cdged with a flounce of inexpensive four 
or five-inch lace. For a bedroom the 
dressing table should have a cover of the 
madras with the same lace ruffle. Cath- 
erine T. Keating. 


* While in northern Wisconsin T often 
noticed in my walks through the woods, 
decaying logs and branches of the white 
BIRCIT tree lying on the ground, cov- 
ered with lichens and mosses, sometimes 
with beautiful fungus ruffles. One day 
I borrowed a hand saw, and as the wood 
was soft I easily got some of the pretti- 
est branches into short lengths, and then 
dug the rotted wood out of the. bark 
with an old butcher knife, and behold! 
the loveliest jardinieres. Some were just 
large enough to hold tumblers or large 
mouthed bottles, and added greatly to the 
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effect of the bouquet. Others served as 
covers for plant jars or cans, and still 
others made good waste baskets by fit- 
ting with wooden bottoms. H. S. R. 


# A bride with a well-developed bump 
of ingenuity MOLDS her jellies and 
blanemanges in the most unlikely recep- 
tacles with novel and charming results. 
Heart-shaped and diamond-shaped bon- 
bon dishes and stamp boxes, odd pin 
trays, and small jardinieres have all been 
tried successfully after being thoroughly 
wet in cold water. Jessie Storrs Ferris. 

&* With fruit jellies avoid metal 
molds as poisonous salts are apt to de- 
velop. Editor. 


* When the time for cooking VEGE- 
TABLES is limited, pour boiling water 
over them, then drain, and cook in the 
usual way. They will boil much more 
quickly than when put in cold. I. F 


# In the May issue ashes were advised 
for currant worms. I find them equally 
good for bugs on cucumber and squash 
VINES or cabbage plants. Apply before 
the dew is off or sprinkle the plant thor- 
oughly before applying, that the ashes 
may stick. N. R. 


# Trunk KEYS and extra door keys 
were continually misplaced. finally I 
took a piece of board twelve by sixtcen 
inches, varnished it, and serewed in rows 
of small hooks. A small card was tied 
to each key for identification, and then 
it was hung on its partieular hook. The 
board was hung by a large picture ring 
fastened at the top. M. 


# Ascertain the regulations governing 
the collection of garbage in your city or 
town. I was much pleased with the 
discovery which advised lining the gar- 
bage can with newspapers and wrapping 
in them each batch of garbage. Tow- 
ever, I found my CANS unemptied for 
several days. In response to my remon- 
strance the collector handed me a card, 
which read :. “All garbage must be placed 
in covered receptacles and kept separate 
from ashes, bottles, cans, papers, rags, 
sweepings, etc, otherwise it will be left 
on the premises.” J. F. S 


# When summering at the beach we use 
clam shells for candlesticks. There is 
a never-failing supply on the sand at 
the very door. If the base of the candle 
is melted slightly it will stick firmly 
to the shell, and the broad surface pre- 
vents the wax from spilling. They are 
easy to carry, as the depression in the 
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hinge of the shell makes a good rest- 
ing place for the thumb, and they do not 
have to be cleaned, for when they be- 
come untidy it is simpler to replace the 
old shells with fresh ones. One of the 
features of our cottage is the stand at 
the foot of the stairs, with its array of 
bedtime CANDLES in their unique 
holders. B. K. 


#@ A powder box for the silver cleaning 
outfit is no mean addition to the con- 
veniences of 
> the kitchen. 
Use an ordi- 
mary cigar 
box, remove 
the lid and 
partition off one-third of the box for the 
powder and cloth, using part of the lid 
for a cover. With the rest of the lid, 
make a sloping surface in the larger end 
of the box to use in polishing. IL. 8. 


# I read the Discovery about being able 
to wipe off the bottoms of pots and ket- 
tles with a clean white handkerchief 
without soiling it, with much dismay, 
for I know without trying that my pans 
eould not stand that, to say nothing of 
my floors. Could the writer of that Dis- 
covery meet that test herself? Could any 
lone woman with a house of eight rooms, 
a large attic and cellar keep her home in 
that condition? I am more than thank- 
ful to be able to get my family three 
good meals a day and keep the home 
NEAT and tidy. I think that is enough 
‘to ask any woman. A. T. A. 


#@ SHRINK cotton and all kinds of wash 
goods by leaving in the origital folds, 
then fold into a small rather tight roll. 
Lay it in the bathtub, running enough 
water over it to cover well. Leave it a 
few hours, if convenient over night, then 
stroke out as much moisture as possible 
while it is still in the roll. Hang in 
loops over the clothes bars to finish dry- 
ing. Handled in this way it should re- 
quire no pressing and thus loses little 
of the new look. The selvages also 
remain perfectly true. J. 8S. D. 


@ A young bride with a wealth of sil- 
ver and cut glass and pretty painted 
china, arranged her table with pride for 
her first Inneh party, but the crowning 
effect was produced by her centerpiece. 
An exquisite piece of Renaissance lace 
occupied the center of the table. On 
this stood a tall glass vase holding a 
beautiful fleecy mass of queen’s lace 
(WILD CARROT). The flowers were 


allowed a wide sweep, and the effect was 
charming. Every country road offers 
queen’s lace for brides’ luncheons, and 
for other luncheons as well. C. C. 


@ We landed in a summer cottage which 
had plenty of wooden wall space, but 
was destitute of pegs. The clever woman 
of our party, however, provided every 
chamber with rows of hangers made 
from ten cents’ worth of wire nails and 
a yard-long string of empty SPOOLS, 
which had been brought to amuse the 
baby. The beauty of a spool peg is that 
it does not tear clothes as a nail will, 
nor rust them when they are hung upon 
it damp—and who can insure against 
clothes being damp when one is at the 
seashore? C, 


#@ An upholsterer says if the furniture 
is infested with MOTHS, to remove 
the lining beneath the seat, and inter- 
line with tarred paper. This should 
effectually prevent the return of the 
pest. M. 


# In a friend’s house the refrigerator 
top, which is heavy to lift and apt to 
fall, is fitted with a weight and pulley. 
The heavy cord is fastened to the front 
of the REFRIGERATOR top, passed 
through the wheel of the pulley and the 
weight adjusted so that a touch lifts 
the top and holds it securely. J. A. E. 


@ If you want real comfort on a hot 
summer day, fill the hot water bag with 
COLD water, not ice water, and put it 
under your cheek during the afternoon 
nap. L. B. 8. 


# The small boy RING bearer, at a 
yellow-and-white wedding, carried a 
large calla. Upon the erect stamen 
hung the golden wedding band. It seemed 
much more in keeping with the cere- 
mony than having it carried upon a 
salver, a cushion, or in some deep, un- 
discovered corner <* the “best” man’s 
vest pocket. D. M. 


@ Along the banks of the meadow 
streams or rooted among the cresses of 
the fresh water spring grows the silver 
leaf, a tender and delicious green. The 
young leaves are of a magenta color, 
with a silvery covering. In the country 
it becomes a shrub three or four feet 
high, while in town gardens it springs 
up under the name of “lamb’s quarters.” 
Since discovering its edible quality T 
never uproot it as a common weed, but 
when it reaches a hight of eight or ten 
inches the family enjoy a dish of lamh’s 
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quarter GREENS as heartily as the first 
green peas. Cook the leaves and ten- 
derest stems as spinach, while the larger 
stalks are a fair substitute for aspara- 
gus. Jenny Wren. 


# To increase the apparent size of the 
porch my flower boxes were slung to the 
side railings. The 

_ blacksmith made two 
+ .« iron bands for each box, 
shaped to hook over the 
railing and under the 
boxes. On these the boxes were placed. 


®@ Weak coffee is much better than milk 
as a fixative for pencil drawings. Milk 
is apt to leave an oily appearance from 
which the coffee treatment is free. 
Strain the coffee into a flat dish and 
place the drawing in it, face up. Tip 
the pan gently that the whole surface 
may be covered. Take the drawing up 
by one corner, let it drip, then pin by the 
same corner until dry. This treatment 
applies only to pencil DRAWINGS. 
For charcoal sketches another method 
is necessary. Put five cents’ worth of 
white shellac into a half pint bottle, fill 
up with aleohol and set in the sun for 
two or three days. Use with an atomizer 
or a blower to be found at any dealer of 
artists’ materials. V. L 


# One of my baby’s toys, a miniature 
broom, has proved invaluable. With it 
I can SWEEP off curtains and tapes- 
tries without the aid of a stepladder, 
while it is far superior to a whisk broom 
for cleaning clothes on the line. M. D. C. 


@ One artist who mounts her WATER- 
COLORS, dampens with a sponge the 
backs of the pictures and lets them 
stand until limp and thoroughly. mois- 
tened. Then with a brush, she covers 
them with a soft paste and places them 
on eardboards. The mounts, protected 
by a paper, she rubs until smooth, then 
dries them under a weight. L. E. W. 


# Who has an upper piazza on the sum- 
mer cottage? On such a piazza an out- 
door SLEEPING PLACE may be im- 
provised at very little cost. Procure one 
or two bamboo piazza sereens, and a 
“camping cot” made with light wood 
frame, with canvas stretched across the 
top, supported underneath by two broad 
straps. It is surprising what a comfort- 
able bed this simple contrivance makes, 
without the bother of mattress or spring, 
which will rust outdoors. The cot may 
be left out in all kinds of weather, in 
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fact, a good wetting once in a while im- 
proves it, as it shrinks the canvas back 
into shape. During the day fold flat 
and stand against the house. L. deF. 8S. 


# One way of ridding the house of flies 
is to put into an atomizer some oil of 
LAVENDER slightly diluted. Spray it 
freely into the air. This, moreover, 
leaves a delightfully fresh odor in the 
house. K. S. D. 


From Experienced Travelers 


# When traveling with a baby in a 
sleeping care insure a good night’s rest 
for yourself and the baby, not to mention 
your fellow-travelers, by putting him to 
sleep in the little hammock which is ‘to 
be found in the berth. This procedure 
is practicable for all infants under one 
year of age and is the only absclutely 
safe sleeping place for the baby. Pro- 
vide yourself in advance with a piece of 
cotton rope two feet in length; with this, 
one end of the hammock is to be made 
fast to the lower end of the chain or 
cable by which the upper berth is sus- 
pended, the other end of the hammock is 
left on the hook from which it usually 
hangs. The hammock is thus suspended 
diagonally across the berth; now put 
in two pillows end to end. These serve 
the double purpose of spreader and bed- 
ding. If the hammock is strung tightly 
it will swing clear of the person sleeping 
below and the rougher the road the 
more the hammock swings and _ the 
sounder the baby sleeps. W. C. W. 


# Tn repeated experiences with the New 
York custom house, I have discovered 
one thing which may be of use to less 
experienced travelers. It is this: if one 
is going abroad’ for a short: trip and 

wishes to buy clothing and souvenirs, it 
is wise to lay aside the bills for every- 
thing bought, at the time of purchase. 
Before reaching port, make a list of 
what you have with the price attached 
and present the list and the bills to the 
inspector.. It is most embarrassing to 
have the contents of one’s trunk turned 
out on the dock—as is sometimes done 
—because unable to. state exactly what 
has been purchased and how much it 
has cost. With a list, an inspector gen- 
erally looks at one or two articles and if 
they correspond to the bills, the trunk 
will be passed at once. M. i. 


# Before I had my new trunk with its 
improved facilities for carrying large 
hats, I managed in the following man- 
ner: A long hat pin was stuck through 
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the crown of the hat from side to side, 
just as if the hat were on my head. Two 
small holes, about an inch apart, were 
punched in the lid of the top tray of the 
trunk. A long piece of tape was drawn 
through one of the holes, then run 
around the hat pin in the hat (on the 
inside of the crown) and then back 
through the second hole in the lid. The 
two ends of the tape were tied firmly 
into a bow, thereby drawing the brim 
of the hat tightly to the inside of the lid. 
leaving the crown and trimmings hang- 
ing down and perfectly free. The space 
around and underneath the hat can be 
filled with light weight articles. Mrs 
G. McK. 


© When packing a trunk the problem 
is often what to do with the various bot- 
tles, not of medicine alone, but of toilet 
articles. I have solved the question in 
a most satisfactory way. I put the bot- 
tles in a large tin coffee can, with tight 
cover, and pack between the bottles with 
fine clean sawdust, which can be had 
from any grocer, tie on the cover and 
wrap the whole in paper. In case one 
should break, the sawdust absorbs the 
liquid and there is no danger of soiling 
clothing. If a coffee can is net at hand, 
a small tin pail with cover is just as 
good. Keep the sawdust when you un- 
pack and the tin is ready for instant 
use the next time. K. S. B. 


# When I travel, especially abroad where 
you have to find and watch your luggage, 
I have my trunk painted with a diag- 
onal white stripe on each face, includ- 
ing the bottom. It may then be identi- 
fied at a distance, and I always know 
~~ it is properly cared for or not. 


# An English walking skirt in Swit- 
zerland was a most practical garment. 
It was of plain, heavy cloth, ‘suitable 
for hard wear, cut ankle length. It was 
trimmed with a series of straps, pointed 
on the end, beginning on each side of 
the narrow front breadth and slanting 
outward toward the bottom of the skirt. 
The straps were about nine inches long 
and had three buttonholes in them. 
These buttoned over three strong but- 
tons and gave a neat tailor-made effect. 
If a short skirt was necessary for climb- 
ing, the buttons were undone and the 
buttonholes, which had formerly slipped 
over the middle row of buttons, were 
fastened over the lower row, making a 
reef in the skirt and bringing it up three 


inches. Of course the short skirt was 
not as attractive as the longer one, but 
it was neat and most convenient for a 
walking trip where extra luggage could 
not be carried and a long skirt was a 
necessity for use in the big hotels. A 
little later, a guide showed me a more 
direct way of shortening a skirt for 
some glacier work. He took a heavy 
twisted cord out of his pocket and tied 
it securely about my hips. This offered 
enough resistance to the cloth of the 
skirt so that it could be drawn up to the 
desired degree of shortness and would 
stay looped over it without slipping. 
If one is planning for any serious climb- 
ing, it is well to remember that a dress 
just below the knees is none too short 
for safety. M. H- 


place great reliance upon thé 
Baedeker guide books when traveling, 
but dislike their brilliant red covers, 
while their weight becomes burdensome. 
I discovered that by taking the books 
apart and binding separately each sec- 
tion in black oilcloth, I avoided my 
former troubles. Now I carry with me 
only the section which I need and the 
neat black cover conceals the identity 
of the tourist, while the book is small 
enough to be slipped in my pocket or 
the front of my shirt waist. The oil- 
cloth has the additional advantage of 
being waterproof, a very desirable qual- 
ity, if a book is to be used in the moun- 
tains or in the United Kingdom. M. H. 


#@ Seven more or less extensive Euro- 
pean trips combined with many inqui- 
ries have taught me the following things: 
That water should not be drunk with- 
out inquiry into the source of supply 
and that under no possible circumstance 
should glacier water be used. Many a 
case of typhoid fever comes from forget- 
fulness of this injunction: That, in 
general, cotfee is universally good on the 
continent, even in the smallest inns, 
while it is universally bad in England; 
that, in general, tea is universally bad 
on the continent and universally good 
in England, even in mountain or country 
inns; that- good bottled waters are 
cheaper abroad than with us and ean be 
found anywhere. It is well to accustom 
oneself to a particular brand and stick 
to that. If vou decide to drink beer, 
you should drink one of the well known 
varieties. Every little town on the con- 
tinent has its special brew. This is 
cheaper than the other and is more 
likely to be offered at the smaller inns, 
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but experienced travelers know that 
nothing is so likely to upset the diges- 
tion as reckless drinking of different 
varieties. In this respect, the local wines 
are better. Boiled water can be pro- 
eured even in the most out-of-the-way 
places and, if you can drink it, it is al- 
ways safe; but if tea is enjoyed the easiest 
and most comfortable way is to carry a 
tiny packet of a favorite tea. It is al- 
ways light and if powdered, a little will 
go a great way, still further than in its 
usual leafy state. M. H. 


@ If you are going abroad this summer, 
take my advice and study in your Bae- 
deker the map of each city just before 
your visit, while in the train on your 
way. By getting a good idea of the ar- 
rangement of a few of the chief streets, 
and a few important buildings in your 
head at the start, you can arrive with an 
intelligent idea of the place, which will 
be of great help in your exploration. 
Paris can be learned like a constellation, 
from its important buildings alone, so 
that it is almost impossible to get lost. 
G. B. 


# An attractive souvenir of a European 
trip is a number of packs of cards for 
a duplicate whist set. In all the larger 
cities they may be found with the coat 
of arms of that particular municipal- 
ity upon their backs. The cards are 
different from any I have seen in this 
country, are of superior workmanship 
and some of the coats of arms are really 
beautiful. They take up little room, 
are not expensive and for a eard lover 
cannot fail to be a permanent pleasure. 
M. II. 


@ A sleeping car apron was made of a 
plain breadth of linen, having a broad 
strip turned up at the bottom to form 
a pocket with three divisions. These 
were lined with thin white rubber and 


were meant to hold sponge, soap, tooth- 


brash and other toilet necessaries. Two 
smaller pockets above receive rings and 
other small jewelry, stock collars and 
other accessories. Delta. 


@ A woman who is going to the conti- 
nent and wishes to acquire odd but at- 
tractive hat pins should buy some of 
the filigree silver buttons which the 
peasants wear on their velvet blouses. 
They ean be purchased for a_ trifle 
at the secondhand. stores and when 
mounted on long hat pins they are both 
interesting and beautiful. They make 
excellent gifts as they are not to be 
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found in this country and take up lit- 
tle space in an overcrowded trunk. 


#1 cannot too strongly recommend 
every traveler to provide himself with a 
tiny camel's hair brush. It will quickly 
and without irritation remove any cinder 
7 ag foreign substance from the eye. 


@ As a man got in the train at the sub- 
way and settled his dress suit case com- 
fortably at his feet, I noticed that there 
was a narrow leather strap reaching from 
it to his wrist, around which it clasped 
with a small buckle. A few stations 
further on I saw him fold his paper and 
rise quickly, having evidently completely 
forgotten his suit case until a short 
jerk of the strap brought it to his mind. 
Is not this a more effective reminder 
for an absent-minded man than the 
knotted handkerchief or. string tied 
finger? A. L. J. 


#1 bought a market basket, twenty- 
four inches long, sixteen inches wide 
and nine inches deep, with a strong 
handle which extended firmly under- 
neath. In this was placed a soft pad 
made of cheesecloth and cotton and a 
small pillow for the head. <A friend lent 
us‘a crib which could easily be taken to 
pieces, as it consisted of twelve wooden 
rods and a strong crash hanging body. 
This, made into a neat bundle, was sent 
before us by express. Our baby was 
three weeks old on the day of our de- 
parture for the summer vacation in the 
country. With a thin bonnet and no 
coat, I placed her in the basket and cov- 
ered her with a soft blanket and threw 
a light flannel square over the head of 
the basket to protect her eyes. Although 
we made several changes of cars she slept 
soundly and happily until- she became 
hungry. As we were near our destina- 
tion she was not taken out of her basket 
but was allowed to ery. Many and 
varied were the remarks of our fellow 
passengers. A pint of water could be 
heated at one time in our folding pocket 
stove made of aluminum and filled with 
aleohol. This was very convenient at 
times during the summer when the colic 
troubled. The hot water bottle came 
into play at this time also.. The bath- 
tub fitted neatly into the trunk and the 
baby basket, being oval, served as a 
eover. At the end of the summer the 
baby had outgrown her. basket, being 
strong and large enough to be carried 
very comfortably. B. T. J. 
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The Plague of Flies 


By Hope Arden 


Entomologists tell us there will be flies 
where there are horses, whether in street 
or stable, unless an all but Quaker clean- 
liness is enforced. Sweeping the streets 
is not enough to quell the plague—but 
sprinkling or flushing the gutters with 
the sea water which laves the wharves, 
would lessen flies and not a few other in- 
sect plagues. Salt and lime are death 
to flies and worms of all sorts. 

It took sharp policing to keep down 
flies in my own housekeeping, I remem- 
ber, for window screens were banned 
from the beginning by all of us levers 
of fresh air. This is not meant to crit- 
icise people who prefer screens, but sim- 
ply to tell the actual conditions of 
things. I would have neither screens 
nor flies. 

The cellar was cleaned in good season, 
and whitewashed, with plenty of fresh 
lime sifted along the corners and edges 
of the cement floor. The box of the 
earth closet was removed weekly, and 
without offense, by free use of the dry 
soil. This was a great factor in pre- 
venting the increase of flies, which lay 
their eggs in sewerage and refuse of 
every sort. The garbage pail was 
serubbed with a broom and hot suds 
daily, and the contents buried at the end 
of the garden. Much of the garbage was 


burned in the stove. Whenever cat or- 


dog bunted a corner, it was scrubbed 
with an old brodm and strong lye; when 
that dried, the spot was swabbed with 
dissolved ecopperas, which destroyed 
every trace of odor. Then the weekly 
cleaning about the house was done with 
good use of old iron skewers to get out 
all the dust from corners of window, 
floor and stairs. Skewers make cleaning 
easy, and you know every sort of insect 
breeds in the little dust left in corners 
and cracks by brush or broom. Windows 
and frames in dining room and kitchen 
were finished after thoroughly cleaning 
by wiping with a cloth wet in kerosene. 
I hate kerosene in every way and shape; 
it is dangerous, evil smelling and un- 
healthy in its fumes. I hope now that 
mantles for all sorts of lamps give so fine 
a light that we may sometime be able to 
afford the rape and colza oils used abroad. 
The only reason I could tolerate kero- 
sene was that neither flies nor bugs could 
endure it. 

Instead of screens at the windows, I 
exacted covers for everything eatable, 
and cleths under the covers of stone 


erocks and jars, cloths to throw ever 
food in preparation, cloths under the 
covers of food set away, wet cloths to 
cover fish and meat till they could be 
dressed, and all papers soiled with groc- 
eries or meats to be burned instantly 
before flies could get at them. Rem- 
nants of food were set away in perfectly 
clean dishes. Food keeps better in a 
clean bowl or jar than in a smeared one, 
beside attracting flies less. All dishes, 
cups and spoons used in cooking went 
at once into a pan of cold water, and 
were not left for flies to feed on. 
Crumbs and dust of sugar and flour were 
immediately scraped up. It was no 
trouble when once the habit was formed. 


and it was far less work than the fight 


against mice, ants and flies which the 
ordinary way entails. It also kept a 
very tidy pantry and kitchen. 

The dining room had particular care. 
The first thing every dry morning win- 
dows and doors were set wide open fif- 
teen minutes for thorough airing, and 
this was repeated after meals. Flies 
hate a current of air, and if you can 
get a good draft through a room they 
will not stay to breakfast. As soon as 
the family left the table, all food was 
hurried into the larder, dishes were put 
to soak and crumbs brushed up. If this 
was not convenient, a mosquite net was 
thrown over the table, and this net 


needs to be double to keep off flies. But © 


they were starved out. 

In the long sitting room, where 
crumbs were never permitted, the flies 
were easily kept out. All five windows 
were half open, except when it rained, 
from June to September, and the out- 


side blinds closed. This gave a thorough | 


draft, and as one says who knows the 
habits of flies, a fly loathes a current of 
air. People in upper stories of tenement 
and apartment houses are less troubled 
with flies and mosquitoes for this 
reason. The clean plant tubs filled with 
fresh water and large branches of sweet 
fern and bayberry set about the floor 
were decorative, and cooling. They also 
helped to keep away insects. Branches 
of pine, balsam fir and balm of Gilead 
or any aromatic plant also serve well for 
this purpose. It is said that a castor 
oil plant drives away flies, but that I 
have yet to try. A few well-grown 
lemon-verbena shrubs, five feet tall, in 
large pottery vases, or, as I used to grow 
them, in ten-pound butter tubs, painted, 
would be preferable on all accounts. 

In ease of sickness, where a single fly 
can nndo all the benefit from doctor and 
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kindest nursing, rigid cleanliness must 
rule. Every offensive discharge must 
be at once removed and disinfected by 
pouring in solution of copperas, or a 
still better disinfectant which can be 
bought at the druggist’s or grocer’s. 
This is truly warfare against flies, which 
delight in nothing so much as feeding 
on offensive things. ‘The most sicken- 
ing remembrance of the Spanish war for 
me in the masses of flies buzzing over 
the soiled bandages from wounds lying 
about the floors of hospitals—tlies which 
not seldom drove fevered patients into 
delirium and death. When the electric 
fan is in every hospital and sickroom, 
the fly will spread wing for distant 
parts—and patients will get well quicker 
in absolutely pure air. Spraying the 
patient and the room with aromatic oils 
is at once refreshing to him, and un- 
pleasant to flies. but the perfume must 
be used liberally. Bay rum, citron es- 
sence, oil of tansy and lemon mixed, or 
peppermint and lemon, one-fourth lemon 
to three-fourths of an ounce of tansy or 
the mint oils, shaken up in three half 
pints of alcohol, make a good extract, 
and this may be diluted with as much 
boiled water when used in the atomizer, 
which should be in every household. 
The spray used hourly does a great deal 
for the comfort of a sufferer, both in 
keeping off flies and keeping up the fail- 
ing strength. 


English Lawns and Ours 
By H. T. Coldwell 


Having often been asked for informa- 
tion as to the best way to make and care 
for a lawn, I wish to set before your 
readers a few rules, which, if followed, 
will surely aid and assist them. If it 
is possible to increase interest in the 
art of lawn making I shall feel amply 
repaid for my labors. 

It has long been known that the finest 
lawns are to be found in England, anda 
comparison of the methods in use there 
with those here will undoubtedly be of 
help to those desirous of having a beau- 
tiful lawn. 

That which most impresses one on 
first seeing an English lawn is the fine, 
even, close cut; the perfect manner in 
which it is trimmed, and the absence of 
long grasses and weeds. Very few Amer- 
ican lawns will fit this description. It 
is, however, possible in a large part of 
this country to have as fine lawns as 
they have in England. Naturally their 
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moist climate aids and gives them some 
advantage, but if we should give the at- 
tention to our lawns that the English 
do, ours would equal theirs in every 


In making a lawn the first thing nec- 
essary is to properly prepare the ground. 
The location should be chosen where it 
will have an equitable amount of sun- 
light and shade. It should then be prop- 
erly graded, fertilized, harrowed and 
rolled. The seed should be carefully se- 
lected to obtain that which will grow 
best in the locality and which is best 
suited to the soil and climate, and 
should be mixed with a little white 
clover. Rake the seed in and roll it 
well, as lawns thrive with rolling. The 
English gardeners use generally a heavy 
roller mower, which keeps the lawn con- 
stantly rolled and tends to prevent the 
growth of fall grass and other weeds, 
and rolls down upheavals caused by 
dampness and. worms. 

Lawns should be cultivated; by this is 
meant just what is understood by cul- 
tivating vegetables. The grass should be 
raked well with a short-tooth rake, to 
stir up the turf around the roots, which 
has a marvelous effect upon the grass. 
It makes it thrive and better able to 
withstand drouth. This has been known 
to completely kill fall grass, an enemy 
to fine ‘lawns, and also tends.to keep out 
other weeds. To have a good lawn rake 
it thus at least every three or four weeks, 
especially when the cut grass is left on 
the ground. 7 

A lawn should be mowed often and 
the grass should be cut as short as the 
locality and season will allow, for the 
shorter it is eut the better it will look 
and grow. The appearance of English 
lawns is due to this as much as any- 


_ thing. There they generally cut as close 


as one-quarter to one-half an inch from 
the ground and they never allow the 
grass to get more than two inches long 
before cutting it. In this country it is 
not advisable to cut as close as this, and 
as a rule three-quarters of an inch in 
dry and one-half an inch in wet weather 
is about right without running any risk 
of injuring the grass. To properly cut 
a lawn, one requires a fine, close-cutting 
lawn mower. To cut fine, a mower with 
very quick motion or a large number of 
blades in the revolving cutter is neces- 
sary. In England, they use mowers with 
as many as eight or ten blades and they 
consider one with less than five or six 
not fit to use. The most important ef- 
fect of a quick motion or a large num- 
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ber of blades in the revolving cutter of 
a mower, is that it cuts the grass as 
close and even as a velvet carpet, thus 
avoiding “ridging” the grass, a defect 
always seen where cheap mowers with a 
small number of blades are used. The 
larger the number of blades in a mower 
the harder it will run, but this is not to 
be considered with the effect produced. 

Never allow the grass to grow long, 
as this encourages the growth of weeds 
and causes it to grow coarse and uneven. 
In dry weather it can be allowed to grow 
a little longer than in wet weather, but 
do not let it grow too long, for while this 
protects the roots from the sun, it also 
prevents the dew from being absorbed, 
as it is soon dried up by the morning 
sun. More lawns are spoiled by letting 
the grass grow too long than by cutting 
it too short. 

What adds more than anything else to 
the beauty of a lawn is to have it nicely 
trimmed around flower beds and along 
drives and walks. It should be cut as 
square and true as possible, thus giving 
the appearance of a picture set in a nat- 
ural and neatly constructed frame. 
Nothing can be done that will add so 
much to the beauty of a lawn as the time 
spent in trimming it. 

It is quite certain that if the forego- 
ing rules were put into practical use we 
should have far better lawns in this 
eountry. The leading lawn mower mak- 
ers have not been slow in supplying the 
demand for a machine that will do good 
work, and as a result on some of our 
large parks, estates, and golf grounds 
will be found just as fine lawns as they 
have in England. The demand for these 
fine cutting mowers has greatly increased 
during the past few years. The general 
demand has been for a lawn mower that 
would cut high grass and run easily, 
and with some manufacturers every- 
_ thing has been sacrificed for this, but 
there is no doubt that the many cheap, 
coarse cnitting lawn mowers made and 
sold in this country are largely respon- 
sible for our slow progress in the art of 
lawn making. 


Death from Gasoline Stoves 


Gasoline stoves are declared by H. D. 
Davis, state fire marshal of Ohio, to have 
fired 157 buildings in that state during 
1905, scarred more than 200 persons and 
burned 30 persons to death. From a re- 
port by Mr Davis we quote the follow- 
ing precautionary measures: 
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“Don’t fill the stove’s reservoir while 
the burner is alight, for vapor of gaso- 
line being heavier than air will reach 
the flame and the flash will so frighten 
the filler that more gasoline will be 
spilled and the room instantly filled with 
flame. Don’t fill the can quite full, for 
gasoline expands much more than water 
when it becomes warm and is likely to 
force open a seam in the reservoir. 
Don’t fail to turn the burner shut before 
filling the reservoir, for the fluid leak- 
ing through it will make a vapor 
which will set on fire one who strikes a 
match to light the stove. 

“Don’t allow too much fluid to flow 
into the burner or fail to close it tight 
when putting the fire out. Don’t pour 
gasoline from one vessel to another in 
a room in which there is a fire or light, 
because the invisible vapor of gasoline 
will be drawn to any nearby fire, lamp, 
eandle or gas jet. Don’t fail to watch 
closely for leaks in reservoir or burner 
because gasoline, being but two-thirds as 
thick as water, will exude through a 
smaller hole. Remember, too, that when 
the leak is small there is no drop or 
damp spot anywhere to show its exis- 
tence, because the gasoline vaporizes as 
fast as it exudes. , 

“Don’t slop the stuff, for it is more 
dangerous than powder. Three-fourths 
of the stove accidents oceur while filling 
the reservoir. Don’t keep gasoline in any 
jug or in a can larger than two gallons, 
because it is difficult to pour the thin 
stuff from either without spilling it. 
Don’t get your gasoline and kerosene 
eans mixed. That error cost two lives 
in Ohio last year. Don’t leave any gas- 
oline can open, because currents of air 
draw out the vapor. The reservoir of 
every gasoline stove should be outside the 
building, the feed pipe passing through 
the wall. If so placed, heat from the 
stove cannot burst it, a leak is harm- 
less, and vapor cannot ignite while it is 
being filled. The stove should be fixed 
to a permanent foundation so that it 
eannot be set against any inflammable 
material. 

“All gasoline stoves should have bot- 
tom and three sides closed to prevent 
combustible material from reaching the 
flame, and the main burner grates should 
be two feet from the floor. Finally, 
don’t hunt the source of an odor of gas- 
oline with a light. The result of finding 
it is always instantaneous and momen- 
tous.” 
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A New Idea for Vacation 


By Paterfamilias 


“Why can’t I go out on a farm this 
summer and learn to do things as well as 
have some fun?’ The question was asked 
by a bright city youngster of fourteen. 
“Can’t I go, too, and learn how to raise 
chickens and cultivate flowers, and some- 
thing about plain cooking?” spoke up 
the daughter. 

The kind of place wanted by children 
and many others in like circumstances 
is a home for July and August with a 
farmer’s family who are intelligent and 
interested in young folks. The farm 
home should be in a healthy location, 
and the greater the variety of crops and 
stock on the farm, the better. If the 
farmers have boys and girls of their own, 
the young people will make it still more 
interesting for visitors. 

’ The kind of city boys and girls referred 
to do not wish to be simply “city board- 
ers or guests” who idle away their time, 
but would devote say half of each day to 
practical work under the instruction of 
the farmer or his wife in the various ac- 
tivities of the farm and house. The af- 
ternoon and evening would of course be 
devoted to recreation. If the “summer 
pupils” are of the right sort, they will also 
like to meet the local young people, at- 
tend picnics, and take part in the social 
life. If the city boy is of a mechanical 
turn of mind, he can probably arrange 
with a carpenter in the vicinity to give 
him practical instruction in that trade, 
or can get training in metal work from 
the local blacksmith. If the city boy or 
girl wishes to be tutored in any studies, 
to fit them for school or college, the nec- 
essary teacher or instructor ean probably 
be found in the neighboring village. 

A farm home under such ‘conditions, 
with good food, plenty of outdoor exer- 
cise, early to bed and early to rise, and 
this union of useful work with health- 
ful recreation, will bring the city boy or 
girl back to town in the fall with a fund 
of health, knowledge and experience that 
will be invaluable throughout life. 

The difficulty is for city people to get 
in touch with the right families in the 
country. To bring city and country to- 
gether for their mutual interest in this 
matter is therefore the problem. To aid 
in solving it I have taken up the ques- 
tion with certain farm families, and their 
addresses appear in an announcement on 
this subject elsewhere in this issue. If 
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the city family cannot obtain from these 
people just what is desired, the quickest 
and cheapest plan will be to insert a 
small advertisement in an agricultural 
weekly. 

Extracts from some of the letters I have 
received from farmers and their fam- 
ilies on this subject give a delightful and 
inspiring insight into rural life. An in- 
telligent family at Short Run, Pa, 
writes: “The home farm summer school 
idea appeals strongly to me. We have 
no grand house, but just a plain farm 
home with virgin forests within fifteen 
rods. Our own three girls have gone 
away to homes of their own, and wife 
would like one or two city girls from 
ten to fifteen years of age for the sum- 
mer, and I know they woul love her, as 
everyone does.” A Virginia farmer’s 
wife says: “I would give two girls about 
sixteen years old the best home care in 
my power, and would endeavor to give 
them both pleasure and practical train- 
ing.” A farmer in central New York 
speaks of instruction indoors and out, 
and gives an insight into the pleasures 
by adding: “Our own children have 
piano, violin, mandolin and cornet, and 
there is plenty of room around the house 
and barns for the young folks to have 
good times on rainy days.” 

This reminds me that several of the 
letters mention that the adult son, or 
daughter will be home on the farm for 
the summer and can give instruction .in 
music, art, some of the sciences or trades, 
as the case may be, according to their 
vocation, the rest of the year. In one 
ease “our daughter is a trained nurse 
and comes home for the summer to re- 
cuperate, and would take an interest in 
teaching two or three girls the elements 
of nursing if desired.” Another: 
Daughter will graduate from the normal 
school this spring, and would gladly 
spend an hour or two each day teaching 
nature study, or such things that farm- 
ers’ daughters learn to do at home.” 

Summer schools of agriculture, like 
that described in this number, are also 
excellent. Summer camps in the woods 
or in the mountains and lakes are also 
growing in popularity. The charges for 
these camps are from $50 to $200 for the 
months of July and August, according 
to the facilities, number of instructors, 
ete. Probably more than 25,000 city boys 
will be in such camps in the New Eng- 
land or Adirondack mountains this sum- 
mer, and a few girls’ camps are also be- 
ing established. 
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